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HINDUISM. 


CHATTER I. 

IVTRODUCTORV. 

That pan of Die great Ai)-an race which imiiiigntcd 
from Central Asia, through the mountain passes into 
India, seUled first in the districts near the in cr Smdhu 
(now called llio Indus) 

rherersuos pionouncvU this word Hindhu, and 
named their Ar)an brethren HintlQs 'Ihe Greeks; 
who probably gained their ideas of India* from 
the Persians, dropped the hard aspirate, and called 
the Hindus ’!» cm _ s 

After the HindS Arjan^ had spread tlienisehes' 
ONCr the plains of the Ganges, the Persians ga%e the 
name HmdQstan, or ‘abode of the HmdQs,' to the 
whole district between the Panjab and Benares, and 
this name is commonly used, especially b> the 
Musalm^ns, for a still more extended region, as far 
astheVindhja mountains and e\en, less correctly, 
for other parts of India 

The classical name for India, however, as usually 
employed in Sanskrit hterature and recognued by the 
whole Sanskritic races, is JJhatata or Bharata zars/n 
(sometimes BhatatakJtanda or Kmiardakhanda'i^ 
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‘ ihe country of Eharata,’— -a king nlio apjiears tcf 
hive ruled over i lar^ extent of temtory m ancient 
times Minus mme for the whole central region 
between the Hinulaja and Vindhja mountains is 
Ar^atart\ ‘abode of the Aryans/ and this is also a 
classical appellation for that particular portion of 
Indn Another name for (he whole of India, occur 
ring in Sanskrit poetry, is Jambu-dilpa Stnctlj, 
however, this last is merely a poetical name for the 
whole earth, of which India was thought to be the 
most important part 

The population of India m 1881 amounted to 
853 f 9 *> 8 ** So immense an assemblage of bemga 
does not, of cour»e, form one nation India is almost 
a continent, like Europe From the earliest times its 
richness has attracted successive immigrants and 
invajjers from overpopulated and poorer regions, 
Asiatic and European Its inhabitants differ as much 
as the various continental races, and speak languages 
ecjuall} distinct 

First came the pninitue immigrants— some Sc) 
thian, some Mongolian m their origin — and all falling 
under the general head of what are called Turanian 
races who, migrating from Central Asia and the steppes 
of Tartary and Tibet, entered India by successive 
incursions — many of them through the passes 
adjoining the Panjab m the Northwest, and ofhers 
through those North eastern mountain ravines which 
mark the course of the nver Brahma putra. 

The great Dravidian race of the South of India 
(probably sjanbohzed by the Ravanas and Vibhishanas 
of epic poetry) represents the most powerful of these 
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earl> inyiiigrants, and must not be confounded with 
the more uncivilized abonginjl tribes, mliabiting the 
hills and the jungles of India, and symbolized m 
poetry by monkej’s 

Next descended on the plams of Hmdustan the 
first overflovnngs of the miglitj tide of /ftyan immi 
gration, caused bj the rapid groivth and expansion of 
that primeval family, who called themselves Arya, or 
‘noble,’ and spoke a language the common source 
of Sanskrit, Prakrit, Zand, Persian, and Armenian in 
Asia , and of the Hellenic, Italic, Keltic, Teutonic, 
and Slavonic languages in Europe Starting at a 
later penod than the pnroitive Turanian races, but, 
like them, from some part of the tableland of Central 
Asia-— probably the region surrounding the sources of 
the Oxus, near Bokhara— they separated into distmct 
nationalities and peopled Europe, Persia, and India 
The Hindu Aryans, after detaching themsehes from 
the general body of emigrants, settled themsehes 
down as agncuUurists (probably at some period 
between aooo and 1500 years B C ) m the districts 
surrounding the Indus, the five n\ers of the Pan 
jab, and the sacred Sarasaati — these se\en n\ers 
bemg called Sa^la Strtdhu (m Zand, Hapti lletidu) 
Thence, after a time, they overran by successive 
irruptions the plains of the Ganges, and spread them 
sehes over the region called Aryaiarta, occupy mg 
the whole of Central India, and either coalescing 
mth, and, so to speak, Aryanizmg the pnmitive 
inhabitants they found there, or driving all who 
resisted them to the south and to the hills They 
were the first promoters of that moral and intelleclual 
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progress and civilization in India, of which the 
Dravndian immigrants \fcre the pioneers 
But India, even after its occupation by the great 
Aryan race, yielded it elf up an easy prey to every 
powerful invader Accordng to Herodotus, it was 
subjugated by Danus Hyslospcs This conquest 
probably occurred about 500 years B C It must 
haae been very partial, and did not extend beyond 
the plains of the Indus, including the Panjab 
and Sindh It was probably followed by consider 
able subsequent trade and traffic between Persia and 
India, and to this commeraal intercourse may be 
due the introduction into India of many new ideas— 
religious and philosophical — and perhaps, also, of 
the Phccniaan alphabet, with which that of some 
of the Asdkz. edicts and inscriptions (about 250 B C ) 
is now generally thought to be connected 
The eapediuon of Alexander the Great to the 
banks of the Indus about 327 BC, is a better 
authenticated fact To this invasion is due the first 
trustworthy information obtained by Europeans con 
cerning the nortn westerly portion of India and the 
region of the fi\e rivers, down which the Grecian 
troops were conducted in ships by Nearchus Me 
gasthcncs who was the ambassador of Seleukos 
Isiikator (Alexander’s successor, and ruler over the 
whole region between the Euphrates and Indus, 
BC 312) at the court of Candngupta (Sandro- 
kottus), in Pataliputra (Patna, or IlaXijl Opi) dunng 
along sojourn in that aty collected further informa 
tion, of whidi Strabo, Flmy, Aman, and others 
availed themselves 
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The next immjgrants, after a long interval, were the 
Parsis. This small tnbe of Porsians were driven from 
their natue land by the Muhammadan conquerors 
under the Khalif Omar in the seventh century of our 
en Adhering to the anaent religion of Persia, which 
resembled that of the Veda («z the wor?hip of one 
God, symbolized by and manifested m the elements, 
especially fire), and bnngmg tvath them the records 
of their faith, the ZandAvasta' of their prophet Zo 
roaster, they settled down m the neighbourhood of 
Surat about iioo years ago, and became great mer 
cliants and shipbuilders For tno or three centuries 
ss8 know little of then history Then lebgion pie 
tented them from making proselytes, and they never 
multiplied withm themselves to any extent nor did 
they amalgamate with the Hindu population, so that 
even now their number onl) amounts to about seventy 
thousand Nevertheless, from their busy, enterprising 
habits, in winch they emulate Europeans, they form 
an important section of the population of Bombay 
and Western India. 

Then came the Muhammadans (Arabs, Turks, Af 
ghans, Moguls, and Persians), who entered India at dif 
ferent times They now number forty-one millions, or 
about one sixth of the entire population , but a large 


’ More properly AvaiCa ZartJ, text and commentary The 
term Zand, wkict meant commentary, was afterwards applied to 
the language in wluoli the Parsi sacred booliX were written. 
This Zand langaage is only separated by a short interval from 
that of one set of the cuneiforat inscriptions, which ogam was 
closely followed by Pablavi. 
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number of them ire descendants of Hindus coij%erted 
to Ishm Although they became politically supreme, 
they ti ere never able to supplant the Hindus, as these 
hid done their predecessors Moreover, it was the 
policy of the Muhammadin conquerors to bend in 
many points*to the prejudices of their Indian subjects 
Hence the Muslims of India became to some extent 
Hinduized, and in language, habits, and character took 
from the Hindus more than they imparted 

Nor has the Hindu element lost its ascendency in 
India, notwithstanding the accession of European m 
gredients from Portugal, Holland, Denmark, France, 
and finally England Albeit the English have spread 
themselves over the whole country, and achieved a 
political supremacy greater than that which once be 
longed to the MusalmJins, jet they have blended far 
less with the inhabitants Oil and water do not keep 
more distinct than do the rulers and the ruled at pre 
sent in India. The great bulk of the population is 
still essentially Hindu, and the moral mfluence of 
what mav be called the Indo Aryan race is still para- 
mount Nevertheless,, this rice by no means forms 
one united nation Differences distinguish it, as great 
as those which once divided and still distmguish 
European Aryans 

Many causes have combined to produce such di 
lersities The Indo-Aiyans entered India by sue 
cessive incursions, so that the earlier arnvals differ 
from the later as widely as Greeks and Romans from 
Kelts and Teutons Then, variety of climate has had 
Its effect in modifying chaacter Moreover, contact 
with the non Aryan abonginal races and w ith Mu 
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T»aninmdans and Europeans has affected the Aryans 
variously m different jiarts ofrindta 

As to the non Aryan races, these also present great 
•differences They are now generally divided into the 
two classes of Dravidians and Kolanan aborigines, 
both of which races belong to the division of the 
worlds inhabitants loosely called Turanian, but the 
first, as already hinted, are by far the most important, 
from their hav mg attained an independent civ ilization, 
and from their having become either wholly or par 
tially Hmduized in religion, manners, and usages, 
tvhilc the Eolarians contuiuc still m their uncivilized 
aboriginal condition 

Reckoning, therefore, Aryans and non Aryans, and 
taking d ifference of sp eech as marking and perpo 
tuating separation of populations though not as nc 
ccssanly determining ^stincuoiuof race, we are able 
to distinguish fourteen separate peoples iit India, 
constituting what nught almost be called fourteen 
separate nationalities Tlic following are the fourteen 
jdincrcntlanguagcs which mark them — 

t IlintiJ, which nc may calculate as spoken by 
about one hundred million persons m HindQstan 
proper, including the High Hindi and the Mtiham 
madan form of it (mixed with Persian and Arabic, 
called Hindustani), and various other Hmdi dialects, 
such as Bra], Kanau]i, Mcw^ri, Old Piirbi, Awadhi, 
Bhojpuri, and the Mamari of the district of Jodhpur 
(the most extensive of all the Rijput states), which 
last dialect is perhaps chiefly deservang of notice. 

a Bengit}, spoken by about thirty nine millions m 
Bengal 
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Marathi^ spoken by about seventeen miliions in 
Maharashtra in the DeJJhan, including a dialect of it 
in the Konkan, known as Konkani 
t/' 4 Gujarall, spoken by about nine millions and i 
half in Gujarat 

>/5 Panja%i, spoken by about fourteen millions in 
the Panjab 

^ 6 Kaimirlt by nearly two millions in Ka<mir 

7 Stndhi, spoken by about two millions m Sindh 

8 Ortya, spoken by about seven millions m Orissa 

The foregoing eight belong to distinct ditisions of 

the Aryan race, which majr be call ed IndojVryani 

I^ext,t_aking the non Aiyans, we have six other differ 
ences of race, which we may also mark Toy the names 
of their languages In the first place, the four great 
Dravidian races (numbering nearly forty six million 
follows — 

spoken by about thirteen millions, begin 
ning with the northern portion of Ceylon, and extend 
ing from Cape Comorin northward along the soutli 
of Travancore, and what is called the Karnatic , that 
IS, along the southern part of the Coromandel coast 
to about a hundred miles north of Madras 

10 Malayalam, almost a dialect of Tamil, spoken 
by nearly five millions in Travancore and along the 
southern portion of the Malabar coast 

11 called from its softness the Italian *of 
India, spoken bp' about seventeen millions, from a line 
north of Madras, along the northern part of the Coro 
mandel coast, or Northern Circars, apd over part of 
the Nizam’s territory 

12 Kanarese, spoken by ratlier more than eight 


persons), as 
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million; m M}'Sore, m the southern portion of the 
Bombay Presidency, m Kanan, and part of the 
Jlalabar coast 

There are hro semi-culnvated Diuvidian dialects, 
vir the Tulu, spoken m a small distnct of Kanan 
and the Koorg or Kodigu, spoken by dhly 150,000 
persons in the hill distnct to the rrest of Mysore 
which scarcely ment enumeration as languages 
Then comes the chief uncultivated Drandian Ian 
gi^e, \az.— 

'-^3 Gond, spoken by nearly two million abon 
gioes,' dinded into clans, some of whom are almost 
savages, while others ore compantnely cmhzed 
mhabitmg Gondwana m the centnl provinces The 
language of the Gond nee has been lately sjsten 
atized and expressed in Devanagan characters 
The other uncultn-ated Drandian dialects, viz — 
Oraon Rajmahal Khond Toda and Kota, Tielong 
to insignificant tribes rather than to races 
Xnstly come the wholly unculti>ated and barbarous 
non-Arjan and non Drandian dialects, called, — 
t4 Kolanan, belonging to the Kols, inhabiting 
the plateau of Chota Nag\»uc and numbering more 
than three millions They speak about seien rude 
dialects, of which the best known are those of the 
Kols, the Juangs (the most primitive tnbe in all 
India), the Santals, the Mundas, and the Hos 

In the abo%e enumeration are not reckoned the, 

• It does not follow that the Gonds are Draviliaa because 
the r ’angua^e so any more than lhat the Conush people are 
of the English race because they base adopted oui language 
Dr Calclirell is my authiMitjr for most of these numbers 
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hnguagcs wluch belong so (o speak, to tjie outer 
fringe of India prope% eg the Pishtu or Pakhtu of 
Afghanistan, the Nepali or Nepalese of Nepal, the 
\samese of Asam, the Burmese of British Burmah, 
ind the Sinhalese of Ceylon , besides almost count 
less dialecte spoken by tribes inhabiting the mountains 
of Nepal Bhutan, and Asam (some of them coming 
under what are called the Himalaic family, and more 
or less connected « ith Tibetan), making, according to 
^Ir Cust, no less than 539 languages and dialects, 
cultivated and uncultivati^, m the whole of India 
'and Its boi dering regions 

But besides the separation caused by difTerence of 
race and language, the divisions and subdivisions 
of the classes of society within each of the more 
civilized and cultivated of these several populations 
crystallized more rapidly in India thin in Europe, and 
with 'far harder lines of demarcation Even m dis 


tricts where the Hindus arc called by one name, and 
make use of one speech caste regulations have ope 
rated to break llicin up into in infinite number of 
independent communities each priding itself on mam 
taming its individuality and exclusiveness 
i The question then arises ^vv £uch differences of 
race, la nguage, and soaal usages have affected reh 
gious creed It is remarkable that with all^theif 
diversities, the Hindu populations throughout India 
have a relig ious Jaith which, preserved as it is m one 
language and one literature, furnishes a good evi 
dcnce of the original unity of the lodo-Aryan immi 
grants, while it faithfully reflects the present diversi 
fied character of the vast country in which it prevails 
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I It IS a cfeed based onjin ongtnal, simple, pantheistic 
doctnne, but branching out §nto an endless vanety 
of poljtlieistic superstitions I ike the sacred fig tree 
of India, uhich from a single stem sends out nu 
merous branches destined to send roots to the ground 
and become trees themselves, till the parent stoci is 
lost m a dense forest of its own offshoots, so has 
this pantheistic creed rooted itself firmly in the 
Hindu mind, and spread its ramifications so luxu 
nantly that the simplicity of its root dogma is lost m 
an exuberant outgrowth of monstrous mj tholog) 

That ne may at once bnefly formulate this le ad 
m g dogma , we cannot do better than give its own 
formula of three words, as stated by its own plulo 
Bophets, thus, — Ekam ‘ There is hut 

one Being, no second ' , nothing reallj exists but the 
one Universal Spirit called Bnhmao, and whatever 
appears to exist separately from that Spirit is mere 
illusion v/lhis is the .uncompromismi, creed of true 
^Brahmanism. Ibis, according to the orthodox Hindu 
philosophy, is the only true Veda This, at least 
according to the belief of the generahtj of educated 
-Hindas, IS the onl) true knowledge to which the Veda 
leads 

Popula r Hinduism, on the other hand, though 
sifpposed to accept this creed as the way of true 
knowledge ( Tnana mar£fi^ which it admits to be the 
highest way of salvation, adds to it two ot her inferior 
ways — 

1st Belief in the efficacy of sacrifices, rites, 
penances, and austenties, which is the J^nnainarga^ 
‘way of works’ 
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2nd Devotion to peisonal deities, which is the 
Bhalh tn ar^a, ‘ way love and devotion (the tenn 
♦Mg/^/ffcOTrespondmgtotheypasanaoftheUpamshads) 

Moreover, to account for its polytheism idol w or 
ship,“^nd ijstem of caste distinctions, popular Hin 
' duism supposes that the oncTJmversal Being amuses 
' himself by illusory appearances , that he manifests 
himself variously, os light docs in the rainbow , and 
that all visible and material objects, good and bad, 
. including gods, demons, derai gods, good and enl 
spirits, human beings and animals, are emanations 
from him, and are ultimately to be reabsorbed into 
Ills essence '* 

Hence it may easily be surmised that the road con 
nectuig the true knowledge and the popular doctrine 
must have many windings And it may with truth be 
assented that no description of Hinduism can be ex 
haustive which does not touch on almost every reli 
gious and philosophical idea that the world has ever 
known 

' Starling from the Veda, Hmduism has ended m 
1 embracing something from all religions, and in pre 
senCing phases suited to all minds It is all tolerant, 
all-compliant, all comprehensive, all absorbmg It has 
its spmtual and its matenal aspect, its esoteric and 
exoteric, its subjective and objective, its rational and 
inational, its pure and its impure It may be compared 
to a huge polygon, or irregular multilateral figure It 
has one side for the practical, another for the severely 
moral, another for the devotional and imaginative, 
another for the sensuous and sensual, and another 
for the philosophical and speculative Those who rest 
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m cererrfonnl -observances find it all sufficient , those 
uho deny the efficacy of tsorks, and make faith the 
one requisite, need not under from its pale, those 
who are addicted to sensual objects may have their 
tastes gratified , -those who delight m meditating on 
the nature of God and mao, the relation of matter 
and spint, the mystery of separate existence, and the 
origin of enl, maj here mdulge their love of specula 
tion And this capacity for almost endless expansion 
causes almost endless sectarian dmsions even among 
the followers of any particular line of doctnne. 

In unison with its variable character and almost 
universal receptivity, the religious belief of the HindQs 
has really no single succinct designation Looking at 
It in Its pantheistic aspect, we may call it Brahmanism , 
in us polytheistic development, Hinduism, but these 
are not names recogstred by the natives • 

If, then, such all compiehcnsiv e breadth and di 
versity are essential features of Hinduism, is it pos 
siblc to give a concise description of it which shall be 
intelligible and sitisfactory?' Only one guide to its 
intricacies eviats • 

India though it has, as we have seen, more than 
fivejiiindfed spoken dialects, has only one sj^red Ian 
guage and only one sacred literature, accepted and 
rever^Tiy all adherents of Hinduism alike, however 
diverse in race, dialect, rank, and creed That Ian 
guage IS Sansknt. and that literature is San^Tit litera 
'ture — the only repository of the Vedior ‘knowledge’ 
in its widest sense , the only vehicle of Hindu theo 
To^, philosophj , law, and mythology , the only mirror 
in which all the creeds opinions, customs, and usages 
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of the Hindus are fatlljfulJy reflected , and (if »vc maj 
be allowed a fourth meliphot) the onl) quarry whence 
the requisite materials may be obtained for impro\ 
;ing the %emaculirs, or for expressing important reli 
gious and ecientific ideas 

^ In Lurope literature changes with language Each 
modem dialect has its own literature, which is the 
best representative of the present religious, social, and 
intellectual condition of the people. To know the 
Italians, we need not study Latin, when their modern 
literature is at our command But the literature of 
the Hmdu vernacular dialects (except, perhaps, that 
of Tamil) is scarcely )cl deserving of the name In 
most cases, it consists of mere reproductions of the 
Sanskrit To know the Hindus, to understand their 
past and present condition, to reacli thetr verj heart 
indcoul, we must study Sanskrit literature It is, in 
trutli, even more to India than classical and patristic 
literature was to Europe at the lime of the Refonna 
tion It gives a deeper impress to the Hindu mind, 
so that eveiy Hindu, however unlettered, is uncon 
sciously affected by rt 

There are, however, certain portions of Sanskrit 
lUerature which are, far excellence, sacred, and these 
/fall under the two grand heads of hrutt and 

Srnl ^ — ‘that which »s directly heard or revealed' 
— includes the three portions of the Veda, v iz Klan 
tra, Brahmana, and Upanishad, the last being the 
source of the Darsanas or systems of philosophy 

It is equivalent to direct revelation, and is believed 
to have no human author 

‘ that which is remembered and handed 
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down b) ^tradition,’ though believed to be founded on 
this direct rev elation, is though Wo hav e been delivered 
by human authors In its widest acceptation Smriti 
may be said to denote almost the whole of Post V^C 
literature, under four heads six Vedangas 

(vir , I the Ka/pa, or Sran/a su/ras ^ \\h ch are rules 
for applying the Jfantri and Brahmina to Vedic 
sacrifices, 2 Sils/ia , or the science of pronuncin 
tion , 3 C/iandas , or metre , 4 Ntruki a, or exposi 
tion of the Veda, 5 Vyakarana, or grammar, 6 
Jyattslta, or astronomy), ?fiyX& e^Sm arta sutnis, under 
dieTwo divisions of Grihja stitr qj, or rules relating 
to domestic rites, and ^amn^aiaakasiitras, relating 
to conventional usages, (c)» <he Dhaim a sastras, ot 
‘ Law books,’ especially the laws of himvu, Vajna 
vd^a , and other so-called inspired lawgivers, sup- 
pose to have grown out of the Smarta sutras , (d) 
Bhakti sastras, mcludmg the Jlthasas^ or ‘legeiTdary 
poems,'” VIZ., the great epic poem called hlnha 
bharata and the other great epic called Rm^yana 
(though the latter is rather a Kat^a by a known 
human author, than an Itihasa attributed to super 
human authorship), and incluamg also tlie eighteen 
Purams, or ancient legen^iy histones, with then 
train 6P eighteen Inferior Puranas ( UfapurafKis), and 
subsequent Ta/iirifs 

^ythough It IS not part of our present plan to 
describe m detail all these divisions of Sanskrit litera 
ture, yet to understand the various phases through 
which Huiduism has passed, it is essential to have 
some knowledge of the principal works under four 
departments — v li., I "ITie three portions of the Veda, 
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Mantra, Brahmana, and Upanishad II Dar 
danas, or systems of jiiilosophy III The Dhanna 
^astras IV The Bhakti ^astras The principal 
nprks under these four heads axe the best exponents 
onhe different periods of development through which 
the Hindt religious mind has passed and which, 
together, make up Hinduism The hymns of the 
Veda are the expression of that early stage of reli 
gious progress which maybe called physiolatty, the 
Brahmanas represent ntualism and sacnficc, the 
Upanishads and Dar^anas represent rationalistic nod 
pantheistic philosophy, Manu, Ydjnavalkja, and the 
law books represent caste and domestic usages , the 
Itihasas, Puranas, andlanlras represent thcpnnciplc 
of lose for and devotion to personal gods No ac 
count of Hinduism can be satisfictory which is not 
accompanied with translations of occasional passages 
from*somc of these representative works 



THE VEDic mMNS (Jfa/iOaf), 

^Titn word Veda (meaning ‘knowledge’) is a term 
applied to dmne vnvfntlm knowledge, imagined to 
ha\e issued like breath from the self existent Being 
called and thought to be itself self-CMstent^ 

Hence the Veda is not unfrequently itself called 
Brahmatiy which word may mean either ‘the um 
aersallj diffused essence,* or else ‘the spirit of devo 
tion permeating the human mind ' or ' divine spmtual 
knowledge.’ 

• This divme knowledge was also connected with 
Sahdit , or articulate sound (thought to be eternal), 
and hence sometimes regarded as an eternal voice 
heard by certain holj men called Rishis , or, 
again, as eterral words actually seen bj them as well 
as heard ^ By them the DiyjncJtnowledge — thus super 
naturally receis ed through the ear and ej e — was trans 
mitted, not in writing, but b} constant oral repetition, 
through -a succession of teachers, who claimed to 
be Its nghtful recipients, and w’ere thence called 
jBjsj/jWians, that is to say, the repositories both of 
the divme word, and of the spmt of devotion or praj er 

’ Hence Rishi is said to be for Dnshi, whith is from the root 
dris, * to see.’ Of course, Has is a mere fanafal theory The 
poets themselves frequently hmt that the Mantras are their orm 
composition 
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Be It noted that we have here a theory of.inspir* 
tion higher even thanHhat advanced by Muhammad 
in explaining the ongin oi the KurSn We may also 
note that this idea of an ex emal supcrnatUTal teve 
litioa IS at the very root of Hinduism, and is, indeed, 
ingnined hi the whole Hindu system The first 
idea, however, was not that of a untlen or looK 
revelation It is very true that revealed knowledge 
vvas vilumately vrottcn down, but even then the 
reading of it was not encouraged 

Our first step, therefore, in attempting ^description 
of Hinduism must be to give some notion o f the con 
Tents of the Veda To clear the ground, w e begin bj 
separating 'it into the following three quite distinct 
subdivis ions, a ll three coiniog.tinderlHe" genwal head 
of Smti, * that winch is heard or revealed ’ 

^fanin1, prayer and praise, embodied m texts 
and nfetncal h}nins 

s BrShmana, or nlualistic precept and lUustra 
tion written in prose 

3 U/amshad, mystical or secret doctrine, appended 
to the aforesaid Brahmana, and written in prose and 
occasional verse 

>1 To begin with the Mantra portion By Mantra 
\ (literally, ‘the instrument of conveying thought') is 
'meant any inspired speech or sacred text 

The term is usually applied to those prayers, info 
cations, and hymns which were addressed to certain 
(Tci^catiqns^of the forces oniatun?, and“ulumately 
arranged m five Samhitls or collections Thougli 
some of the hymns were the property of the Aryan 
race before they separated, they must have been 
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collected and handed down to us from i period 
after the Indum branch of th^ great Indo-European 
nee had finally settled down in the Panjab and 
Northern India Sanskrit literature, embracing as it 
does near!} eaerj brandi of knci\ledge, is entirely 
deficient in one department It is \sho% destitute 
of trustworthy historical records Hence, little or 
nothing IS known of the lives of ancient Indian 
authors, and the date of their most celebrated works 
cannot be fixed with certainly A fair conjecture, 
however, maybe arrived at by comparing the most 
ancient with the more modem compositions, and 
estimating the penod of time required to effect the 
changes of structure and idiom observable in the 
language In this manner we roa> be justified m 
assuming that the hjmns of the Veda were probably 
composed by a Succession of poets at different dates 
between 1500 and 1000 jears B C • 

Though very unequal m poetical merit, and con 
taming many tedious repetitions and puerilities, they 
are highly interesting and important, as embodying 
some of the earliest religious conceptions of the 
Hindus, and throwing light on the earliest history 
and social condition of the Indo-Aryan race 
They are comprised in five principal Samhitas, or 
collections of Mantras, called* respec^ively^Ric, Vajus 
(coqtaming two Samhitas, Taittinya and VajaSancym), 
^nnp, and A th an an Of these, *he Samhita of the 

Ric or Rig ve da, containing 1017 hynms, is the oldest y.’ 
and most important It is a coUcction of songs m praise 
of the personified elements It is not arranged for 
any ntual purposes, and it includes hymns, man) of 
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which may have been sung by our Aryan forefathers 
before they settled in India 

Xbfi-AtWrv'i veda, on the other hand, is generally 
held to be the most recent, and is, perhaps, the most 
interesting collection Though some of its hymns 
are mere ‘repetitions of those in the Rig veda, u 
deserves to be called a separate original collection 
It had Its ongin in the growth of a superstitious belief 
in the power of evil demons, and its verses, mcludmg 
those introduced from the Rig veda, are used in the 
present day as magical spells and incantations for 
imprecating or avertmg evils 

The two so-called SamhitSs or collections of the 
^jur.vcda or Sicrifici'il Veda (viz the Taittinya and 
Vajasaneyin or Black and ^^lte Yajus), borrow 
largely from the Rig>eda, and are merely hymns and 
texts arranged for use at sacnJices, the necessity for 
whteft arose after the comp?fcati?d sacn/lctal syisfem 
had been elaborated- 

';^_Saraa_}eda again is merely a reproduction of 
parts of the Rtgveda, transposed and arranged for 
the Soma ceremonies performed by priests called 
Udgains, as the Yajur veda was for the sacrifices 
performed by Adhvaiyu pnests ^ The greatest num 
ber of Its verses are taken from the ninth Mandah 
of the Rig \eda, which is in praise of the Soma plant 

* Alaau, ir 123 says “Tbe Rig veda has the gods for its 
deities , the Yajur veda has men for its objects , the Sama veda 
has the Pitns or spints of departed nnecston, therefore its sound 
IS impure ’ This semblance of impunty js said to be the result 
of its association valh deceased persons, and its repetition at a 
time of tnounung 
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To what deities, then, did the Vedic poets address: 
their pnyers and hymns > , 

This IS an interesting inquiry, for these were pro 
bably the very deities worshipped under similar 
names by our Aryan progenitors in their pnmeval 
home somewhere on the table-land of Central Asia. 
The answer IS, they worshipped those physical forces 
before which all nations, if guided solely by the light 
of nature, have in the early period of their life in 
stmctively bowed down, and before which eaen the 
more avihzed and enlightened ha^e always been 
compelled to bend m awe and reverence, if not m 
adoration Tlieir religion was what may be called m 
one word 

To our Aryan forefathers in their Asiatic home 
Gods power was exhibited m the forces of nature 
even more s^nhmgly than to ourselves Lands, houses, 
flocks, herds, men, and animals were more frequently 
than m Western climates at the mercy of wmds, fire, 
and water, and the suns rays possessed a potency 
quite beyond the expenence of any European 
country We cannot be surprised, then, that these 
forces were regarded as actual mamfcstations either 
of one deity in different moods or of separate rival 
deities contending for supremacy Nor is it won 
derful that these mighty agenaes should hav e been 
at first poetically personified, and afterwards, when 
invested with forms, aitiibutes, and mdmduahty, 
worshipped as distmct gods It was only natural, 
too, that a varying supremacy and varyang honours 
should have been accorded to each deified force — to 
the air, the ram, the storm, the sun, or fire — accord 
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ing to the special atmosohenc influences to which 
particular localities weoc expostd, or according to the 
■seasons of the jear when the dominance of each w’^is 
to be prajed for or deprecated 

This was the religion represented in the \ edas and 
was probabl} the pnmm\e creed of the Indo 
about twelve or thirteen centunes before Christ ihc 
first forces deified seem to have been those inani 
Tested m the sky and air These were at first gei^e 
rallied under one simple but rather vague personifies 
lion, as was natural in the earliest attempts at giving 
shape to religious ideas In the Veda this unity 
soon diverged into various ramifications Only a few 
of the hjanns appear to contain the simple conception 
of one divine sdf existent Being, and even m thtfse 
the idea of one God present m all nature is somewhol 
nebulous and undefined Perhaps the most anci^n* 
and beautiful deification was that ot Dj^iis, ‘^”0 
■sky,’ as D)aushpitar, ‘Heavenly Father’ (the /otts 
or Jupiter of the Greeks and Romans) Then closely 
vconnected with D^aus, was a goddess Aditi, ‘the 
Infinite Expanse,' conceived of subsequently as the 
mother of all the gods Next came a development 
of the same conception called Varuna, ‘ the Invest mg 
Sky,’ said to answer to Ahura Mazda, the Ormazcl of 
the ancient Persian (Zand) nijtholog), and to tbe 
Greek Owjiaioc but a more spiritual conception Icadmg 
to a worship which rose to the nature of a belief m 
the great liar /a »//««,*• « u m"c r r This Variini^» 
again, was soon thought of m connection walh another 
vague personification called Mitra (= the Persian 
Milhra) ‘god of daj ’ After a time these imper 



sonatione of the celesual sphere N\ere felt to he too- 
vague to suit the grotith of tehgious ideas m ordi 
naiy minds Soon, thwefoTC, the great imestmg 
firmament \ias resohed into separate cosmical enti 
ties vrith separate poners and attnbutes Tirst, the 
watery atmosphere, pemonified under tife name of 
Indra, ever seeking to dispense his dewy treasures, 
though ever restramed by an opposing force or spmt 
of eyil called Vntra and, secondly, the wind, thought 
of either as a single personality named Vajii, or as a 
whole assemblage of moiing powers coming from 
every quarter of the compass, and impersonated is 
Ma^s, or ‘Storm gods’ At the same time the 
once purelj celestial Vanina became relegated to a 
position among se\ ensecondaiy deities of the lieai enly 
sphere called Adityas (afterwards increased to twelve, 
and regarded as diversified forms of the sun m th** 
several months of the )eaT), and subsequent!/ to a 
dommion over the waters when they had left the air 
and rested on tlie earth 

Of these separately deified physical forces bj far 
the most favourite object of ’idoralion was the deity 
supposed to yield the dew and ram Indra is the 
Jupiter Pluvius of early Inbiaa mythology, and he 
IS the principal divimty of Vedic worshippers, if, at 
least, the mere number of prayers and hymns ad 
dressed to him is to be taken as on indication of his 
supeno ty 

IVhat, however, could ram effect without the aid of 
heat? — a force the intensity of which must have im 
pressed an Indian mind with awe Hence, the second 
great god of Vedic w orshippers and the most important 
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Tlie one sole lord of aII that is — who made • 

Tlie earth, and fotfied ihesicy, who gucth life. 
Who ijivcth strength, whose bidding gods revere, 
Whose hiding place is immortality, 

WTiosc shadow, dealli , who by Itis might is king 
Of all the hreathing, sJeepioff wtking u orJ 1 
W’here er let loose in space, the uiighly waters 
Hate gone, depositing a fruitful seed. 

And generating there arose 
Who a the breath and life of all the gods, 

W hose mighty glance looks round the vast expanse 
Of watery wpoor— source of energy, 


Cause of the saenficc — the only Cod 

Above the gods. A . 

Here follow portions of other hymns^^Variina, ' 
and to the Vedic triad, lodra, Agni, and Stlrya* — 


The mighty Varuna, who rules above, loiks down * 
Upon these worlds, his kingdom, as iferosoat hand 
AVJien men imagine they do ought bysiMlth, heknons it 
No one can stand, or walk, or softly glide along, 

Or hide m dark recess, or lurk tn secTctUl,'‘'V ' 
ButJVaruna detects him, anights movemSnls snies~ 

Tnfl Jasons may dcrtsclorae j^ot, towfher sitting 
And think Uiemsclvcs alone ; but Ivewhe Jiiog U tliere^ 
A thir^— and sees it all Ills nics*^9rs des^d 
Countless from his abode, for crfi^uavtrsijig^ 

This world, and Higusnid eyes lU mmates 

^Vhate*el^^ftB<w^^Bnt'ril^s{utb, and all wthin tS?skj, 
Vea, all that i, bejond, king- Varuna perceives * 

The winkings of men’s eyes are numbered all by him 
lie wields the universe as gamesters handle dice. 


Indra, twin brother of the god of fire. 

When thou wast bom, Ihy mother Adui, 

Gave thee, her lusty child, the thrilling draught 
Of mountain growng Soma — source of I* 

And never.dving vigour to Ihy frame 
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Thou art our guardian, udiocate, and fncnd, 

A brother, father, mother— airtombined. 

Most fathcrljr of fathers, sie are thine. 

And thou art ours. Oh * let thy pii)iog soul 
Turn to us in compassion when we praise thee; 
And slay us not for one sin or for many 
Btliser us tewlay, to-morrow, esery day * 

\ aitdy the demon * dates thy might , in \ am 
Strives to deprise ns of thy watery treasures 
Eartli (iiial.e3 beneath the crashing of thy bolts. 
Pierced, shattered ties the foe — his cities cmslie !, 
!Iis armies overthrown. Ins fortresses 
Shivered to fragments, then the pent up watcs, 
Released from long tmpnsonment, descend 
la torrents to the earth, and swollen nvers, 
Foaming and roUipg to tbeu ocean home, 
Proclaim the triumph of the Thusdertr 

Agni, thoa art a sage, a pnest, a king, 

Proteeeor, father of (he sacrifice 
Commissioned b) us men, thou dost ascend 
A messenger, conveying to the «ky 
Our hymns and offerings. Tliough thy origin 
He threefold, now from air, and now from irater 
hi ow from the mystic double Aram, 

Thou art thyudf a mighty god, a lord, 

Giver of life and immortality. 

One m thy essence, but to mortals three , 
Displaying thine eternal Inpl'' form, 

As fire on earth, as lightning in (he air, 

As sun in heaven Thou art the chenshed g'-sr* 
, tn everr houseliold— lather, brotJier, son, 

Fnend, benefactor, guardian, all in one. 

Deliver, mighty lord, tty worshippers, 

Purge us from taint of sw, uud when wc die. 
Deal mercifully with us oo the pjTe, 


' The demon 'X'ntia. See p 23- 
D 2 
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Dumin; our boilies with their load of £uilt. 

But beanng our etemS port on high 
To luminous abodes and realms of bliss, 

Tor ever there ‘o dwell with righteous men 

Behold the njrs of Dawn, Iihe heralds, lead on high 
The Sun, thtt men may see the great all knowing god 
The stars slink olTlike thieves, in company with Night, 

Berorc the all seeing eye, whose beams reveal his preset ce. 
Gleaming like bnlliant Rames, to nation after nation 
Surya, with flaming locks, clear sighted god of day, 

Thy seven ruddy mares bear on thy nishing car 

With these thy self yoked steeds, seven daughters of thy chariot. 

Onward thou dost advance To thy refulgent orb, 

Beyond this lower gloom, and upward to the 1 ght 
Would n-e ascend, O Sun, thou god among the gods. 

^Vc may add a few \erscs from the celebnicO 
Punisha sQkta, one of the most recent hymns of 
the Rtgveda (Mandala, x 90) It will sene to 
illustrate the gradual sliding of HindQ monotheism 
into pantheism, and the first foreshadowing of the 
idea of sacrifice, as netl as the institution of caste,) 
which for so many centuries has held India in bohd 
age — 

The embodied spirit has a lliousand heads, 

A thousand e}es, a thousand feet, around 
On every side enveloping the eartli. 

Vet Riling space no larger than a span 
lie IS himself this very universe , 

He IS whatever IS has been, and shall be , * 

lie IS the lord of immortality 

All creatures are one-fourth of him, three fourtlis 


' This hymn (generally admitted to be a comparatively modem 
production) fs the only hymn in the Rig veda which allude^ (o 
the distinctions of caste. 
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Are tiiat which is immortal m the sky 
From him, called Puntsha, wa^ora Viraj, 

And from VirSj was Purusha produced, 

Whom gods and holy men made their ob aliun 
With P«rusha as wctim, they performed 
A sacrifice When they divided him, 

How did they cut him up? What svas his mSuth? 

What were his arms* and what his thighs and feet? 

Tire Brahm-\n was his mouth the kingly soldier 
W as made his arms the buslxin Icnan his ihtghr. 

The servile Stidn iss led from Ins feet 

Be It observed, m conclusion, that the above ex 
amples would, if t^ken alone, encourage a very false 
estimate of the merits of the Vedic Mantras Although 
the raajoritj of the Hindus believe that the several 
Samhitas of the Veda, and especnlly that of the Rig 
veda, contain all that is good, great, and divine, yet 
these collections of hymns will be found, when ^taken 
as a whole, to abound more m puerile ideas than 
m striking thoughts and lofty conceptions Nor will 
they be found to support any of those objectionable 
practices, superstitions, and opinions of the present 
day for which they were once, through ignorance of 
their contents, supposed to be an authority The 
Vedic hymns contain no allusion to the doctrine of 
transmigration of souls, which is a conspicuous cha 
racteristic of the Hindu creed in the Jater system 
Nof do they alTord any sanction to the prohibition I 
of widow marriages, the encouragement of child ' 
marriages, the iron rules of caste, and the interdiction 
of foreign travel Nor is there in them any evidence 
that the pcrsonihcations of the forces of nature were 
represented by images or ^mbols carved out of wood 
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or stone On the contrary, it may be taken as almost 
certain that there wstS no idols and no temples to 
hold images in Vedic times 
That the social condition of the people was by no 
means low and that they had attained to some 
degree of tiviliiation, may be inferred from various 
allusions m the hymns It is evident that the chief 
riches of the newly arrived Indo-Aryans consisted m 
flocks and herds , that they understood the pnnaples 
of agriculture, that they were able to build towns 
and fortified places , that they had some knowledge 
of various arts and sciences and of w erking m metals , 
that they engaged in philosophical speculations , that 
they had rulers , that they were separated into classes, 
though they were not yet divided off by hard lines of 
caste , that polygamy existed though monogamy was 
the rule , that they killed animals for sacrifices , that 
they Tiere m the habit of eating animal food, and did 
not even object to tlie flesh of cows , that they were 
fond of gambling, and indulged m intoxicating 
beverages 


CHAPTER III 


THE BRAHWANAS AND THE SACRIFICIAL SYSTEM 

Having thus endeavoured lo explain the nature of 
the Vedic h}'mns, we non turn to the second division 
of the VedV ca,l led Brahm ana. ’t?l«ch, m relation to 
the nse of Brahmanical authontj, tlie elaboration 
of the idea of sacrifice, and the development of the 
ritual, IS more important than the Mantra portion 

jWhat, then, are the Btahmanas ? 

They arc intended, as their ntme implies, for the 
Brahmans, and especially for their use m conducting 
the complicated sacrificial ceremonies Just as the 
Mantras are the representatives of the nature worship 
of the Rishis which was developed in the Panjab, so 
the Brahmanas are the exponents of the ntiialism of 
the Brahmans, developed when llicy had settled in 
North w estern Hindustan 

Their chief aim is to serve as guides or directories 
for the employment of the Mantris at sacrifices But 
they do more than this They speculate as to the 
meaning and effect of using particular verses and 
metres, and give explanations of the origin, import, 
and conduct of the sicnfices, frequently intermixing 
illustrations in the shape of legends and old stories 
The rambling discursiveness of these compositions 
(the oldest of which may have been wntten in the 
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se\ cnth century B C ) made them practicaHy useless 
as directones to the rftual until they themselves were 
furnished with guides m the fonn of Sutras or apho 
nslic rules * 

Each of the Samhitas, or collections of Jlantras, 
has Its owlr Brahmanas Tlius the Rigaeda Itas the 
Aitarcjabrahmana (perhaps the oldest) and the Kau- 
shitaki (or 6anUijajana)brahmanx The two collec- 
tions of the Yajur a ctK have the laittinya brahmana 
and the ^atapatha brahmana, which last, belonging 
to the Vajasancj i samhita, is perhaps one of the most 
complete of these productions 1 he SSma veda has 
eight BrJhmanas, of which the two best known are 
the Praudha (ss Panca tinia, T3mlya) and the Shad 
vmia Tlie Atharva veda has the Gopatha brahmana 

Though much of the matter of these treatises is 
little better than the silliest sacerdotalism, yet they 
furnfsh valuable materials to any one interested in 
tracing the rise and progress of Brahmanism, and the 
development of its sacrificial system 

We may observe that the division of the people 
into the four great classes of Brahmanas, pnests , 


’ These were called Kalpa or Srauta sGtras. Olliers, whica 
were guides to domestic ceremonies, were called Smarta or 
Gnh}3sutras (see p 15) The wo^ Sutra is derived from 
the root in, ‘to sew,’ and means ‘a stnng of rules * A Sutra 
should properly be expressed with the utmost possible brevity 
It is frequently nothing but a few su^estive memorial words 
used like algebraic signs, and umntelligiiile without a key In 
later limes Sutra works are merely collections of formuHted 
precepts, adapted to serve as manuals to particular systems of 
teaching, whether in ritnal, philosophy, law, or grammar 
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Ks/ta/rijar, soldiers , Vatiyas^ agncultunsts , and 
Sttdras, servants, — as foreshadoVed m the Purusha 
siihta of the Rig veda (see p 30), — was at this penod 
more thoroughly established, though the rules of 
caste as laid down in the laws of Manu (see p 57) 
were not >et generally m force It may tie noted, 
too, that the Brahmnnas express belief in a future 
state more positively than the Mantras They assert 
tint a recompense awaits all beings m the next world 
according to their conduct in this But the doctrine 
of transmigration, which became afterwards an cssen 
tial clement of Hinduism, is not jet fully de\e 
loped, though hinted at m the ^alapatha brShmana 
(xi C 1 i) t 

One of the most reravrkible ideas to be found m the 
Brahman'vs is that the gods were merely mortals till 
ihej extorted imraortahlj from the Supreme Being by 
sacrifices and austerities This u expressed in* the 
following free trinslatioft of a passage of the ^ata 
pitha bmhmana — 

Tlie go U Ji>«l coBitanlly in dread of Death — 

The mighiy Ender— so with toilsome nlcs 
They worshipped and repealed sacrifices 
Till Ihey became immortal. Then the Endcr 
Said to the gods, ' A> ye ha>e made yourselves 
Imperishable, so will men endexsour 
* To free themselves from me , wliat portion then 
Shall I possess in man?’ The gods rcplieii, 

* Slcnccfonh no being shatt become immortal 
In Lis own body, this hi» mortal frame 


* An mals and plants are desenbed as revenging, m a future 
i ale of csistcnce, injuries mllictcd on lliem by men in ihis life 
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Shilt thou still seise , this shall remain thy own 
He who through knowledge or religious acts 
Henceforth attains to immortality 
Shall first present his hody, Death, to thee ’ 

And agaip in the Taittinya brahmana, — ‘ By means 
of the sacrifice the gods obtained heaven ' 

But a still more remarkable conception is that first 
found in the Purushasukta of the Rig\eda, already 
quoted, uhich represents the gods as sacrificing 
Turmha, the primeval Male, supposed to be coeval 
jmth the Creator 

This idea is even more remarkably developed m 
/ the Tandya brahnianas thus — 

' ' The lord of creatures {praja p«tl) offered himself 

a sacrifice for tlie gods ' 

And again, in the Satapatha brahmana, ‘ He who, 
knoiting this, sacrifices with xht Purusha mtdkh or 
sacrifice of the pnmci-al male, becomes cverj thing’ 
Surely, m these mystical allusions to the sacnfice of 
a representative man, we may perceive traces of the 
original institution of sacnfice as a divinel) appointed 
ordinance typical of the one great \ oluntary sacrifice 
of the Son of God for the sms of the world ^ 

Whether they point to the actual sacrifice ofhuman 
beings as part of the early Indo Arj an S} stem, admits 
of question Doubtless the practice of human |acn 
fice was eventually introduced, and both children 


* Profeisor Banerjua {p. 204 of his * Arim ^\ Itncss’) thinVv 
that It would not be easy to account for the genesis of such an 
idea, eiccpt on the assumption of some pnmilne tradition of 
the 'Lamb slain from the foundation of the world ’ 
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and adullsnrere immolated as victims at the altars of 
tlie bloody goddess Kali in her numerous local forms 
Such sacrifices were once regarded as the only means 
of propitiatmg her on occasions of great pubhc cala- 
mities, when she v.as supposed to send blight, disease, 
and pestilence , and for a long penod they cfintmued 
to be secretly, if not openly, perpetrated m certain 
districts of India. They were, at any rate, extensively 
prevalent among the wild and uncuUwated Dt5.vv- 
dian and aboriginal tribes , many of nhose practices 
ncre adopted by the HmdQs, and contnbuted largely 
to mould the Vedic religion into its subsequent 
form 

Tliat human sacrifice was not at least unlnowii 
at the time the .Aitareyabrahmana nas composed is 
indicated by the storj of ^unaljiepha, of which the 
folloinng 13 the briefest possible epitome — 

Ixiog had no son he ihtn priycA to Vanina, 

pfombins that If a tan orete bom to him, he would tacnficc 
the child to the god Tlien a son wu bom to hun called 
Rohita. \Vh*n Rohita «-as groim up his faiher one day loW 
him of the vow he had made to Vanina and bade hijn prepare 
to be sacnficed The son objected to be hilled, and ran nnay 
from hit fetlwi’s bouse. For tit years be wtindercd in lbs 
forest and ac last met a stannng Iltahman. Ilitn he p'^rsuaded 
to sell one or his sons named Sunahsepha, for a hundrcal cows 
This boy was bought by Rohit-i and taken to Ilarifijandra am 
about be sacrificed to Varopa ns a siilistitute for Ro! !ta, 
when on praying to the gods with aerses from the Veda, hi 
was released by them 

Neserthelcss, ii is detr from the following passage 
m the same Brdhnuni tliat the sacrifice of human 
beings tsas really so repugnant to Aryan instincts 



thit It did not long retain the direct sanction of the 
Brahmans — 

The gods killed a maa for their uclim Dut from him thus 
killed, the part which was fit fora sacrifice w^nt out and entered 
a horse Thence, the horse became an animal ft for being 
sacrificed. • The gods then LiUcd the hoise, but the part of it 
for being sacrificed went ont of it end entered an ox. The 
gods then hilled the ox, but the part of it fit for being sacnf ced 
went out of it and entered a sheep Thence it entered a goat 
The sacrificial part remained for the longest time in the goat, 
thence, U beta ne pre eminently fit for being sacrificed 1 

This passage indicates that whatever the actual 
practice may hav^ been — the desire of the Urahmans 
was to abolish human sacrifice, and substitute in its 
place the sacnfice of animals four kinds of which are 
enumerated— horses o\en, sheep, and goats,— in the 
regular order of their fitness for immolation— accord 
mg to some inherent efficacy m each class * It is 
remarkable that in Vedic times, e\en a cow (called 
anus/aiatjt), was sometimes killed,® and goats, as is 
well knowTi, are still sacrificed to the goddess Kali 

In the Rigvcda, the Ahamedka or ‘horse-sacn 
fice,’ is made an important ceremony, and hymns 162 
and 163 m Mandala I were used at this nte, which 
was regarded as the chief of all animal sacrifices 

Indeed, it is essential to a clear comprehension of 
Brahmanism and Hinduism, that the exact nature and 


' In the Vajusaneyi Samhita of the hue Yajur veda two 
hundred and ten diflerent Linds of iictims for sacnfice are 
enumerated In Manu v 42 it is silted that animals duly sacn 
ficed are conveyed to heavenlymans ons 
* The kill ng of a cow and burning it w iih the body of a de 
ceased person is desenbed by Afiatayma 
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meaning cf sacnfice, as employed by the Hmdus, 
should be impressed on the minll at the very outset 
The idea of the need ofsacnfiaal acts of some kind, is 
ingramed m their tvhole system It is one of the earliest 
iVat appears m Indian teligioustvorks, and no literature 
— not ei en the Jewish — contams so many words relating 
to sacrifice as Sansknt But the oldest form of Vedic 
sacnfice was not piacular It consisted in the mere 
dedication of offerings of food to the gods This was 
generally done by oblations of butter, &c , in fire, or 
by pounng out libations of the juice of the Soma plant, 
which were supposed to nourish and exhilarate the 
deities, especially Indra.* In fact, one object of a 
Hindu's sacnfices and oblations, whether m Vedic or 
post Vedic times, has alwnjs been, and still continues 
to be, the supposed actual noutu,hment of the gods, 
by the aroma or essence of the substances offered , * 
food being regarded as a necessity of their beidg* 
Thus, in the Vishnu puratia we read, ‘By sacnfices 
the gods are nounshed’ 

’ There are two Sanskrit roots for 'to sacnfice* (=aii 
older dhu ^ ev) and ) y The first is restneted to oblations of 
clarified butter in fire , the latter, which means * to worship,* is 
applied to sacrificing generally Besides these two roots the 
root su IS used for offering libations with the juice of the Soma. 

* The spints of departed ancestors arc also supposed to be 
refreshed and nourished by libations of water, and offerings of 
food (Slanu, III. 2J7} 

* Sleep seems also necessary to them- From a particular 
day In the month, .^ha lha to A particular day m KartUka Ihe 
gods are supposed to sleep \isbna ivakes up on the eleventh 
day ofthe I ght half ofKarllika Indra is said to nse on the 
new moon of Asvma, celebrated as Satreillhana , and before 
Durga is tvorshipped at the antonmal Durga puja she must be 
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But the idea of expiation was gradually •introduced 
even m Vedic times The sacrificer was mystically 
identified mth the victim, which was regarded as 
the ransom for sin, and the instrument of its annul 
nient In the Tandyabrahnuna, we read, — 

O thou limb of llic victim now consigned to the lire, tliou art 
the expiation for sias committed by the gods, by the fathers 
(our deceased ancestors), by men, by ourselves Wl atever sin 
sve have committed, sleeping or tvat.jng, Icnoniflgorunknoniag, 
thou art the expiation forthaL 

And here we liavetonote a third object of sacnficc 
Besides the wash to nourish the gods with the sasour 
of the raatcruil substances offered, and besides the 
desire for expiation, resulting from substituted suffer 
mg, the saaificer might have a third aim It was 
belies ed possible by sacnficc to acquire super human 
power, and to wrest from the gods any desired boon. 
Of object of ambition, howevcrdi/fictilt of attainment. 
This could also be effected through the practice of 
austenties, but wealthy individuals who had large re 
sources in money and pnests at command, relied more 
on the efiicacy of particular sacrifices {such as the 
Jjotishtoma, Agnishtoma, Vajapejai, &.C.), elaborately 
conducted by Brihmans with the punctilious obser- 
aance of a complicated ntual, apd the distribution of 
largesses to the officiating pnests According to the 
popular creed, a hundred hcwsc-sacnfices so conducted, 
exalted the sacnficer to the ranV of a powerful deity, 
and c\ en entitled him to displace Indra himself from 


avmVed, and a eerernony called D^dhana, 'arousing of the 
godJ«*,* ul:e« pJacc: On the other hand, one of the chanc 
(ensues of the gods is nid to be that ihey never mnL 
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tbc dominjon of heaven Hence, the very gods for 
«hose nounshment and propitfction sacnfices were 
intended, y ere thought to be jealous of over zeal dis 
pk) cd by pious individuals in multiplying sacnficial 
ntes, and were ev en said to put impediments in their 
wa) * Nevertheless, in spite of such supposed oppo- 
sition to excessive pie^, the number of sacnficersand 
sacnficcs of all kinds, increased in India. 

Tn fact, forthewhoieBiShmanapenodofHtndQism 
(probably from 800 to 500 B C.), the need of pro 
pitialor> offerings through the oblation of food m 
Gre and immolation of animals remained a central 
doctnne of Brahmanism Thousands of animals were 
killed «\er> day The land was saturated with blood 
The greater the niimbei of the sacnficcs and the more 
elaborate the ntual, the greater the need for a tnore 
complete organization of priests In this manner the 
whole Drlhmanicnl sacnficial sjslem, of which ^he 
Brahma^ia portion of the \ eda is the expression and 
exponent, ms overdone People became weaned and’ 
disgusted wth sacnficcs, <acnficers, and sacrificing 
pnests 

Then, about five centuries before our era, the 
reformer Buddha appeared, xnd about contempor 
aneousl) with him vanous Brihman sage*;, stimulated 
bj his example and perhaps bj that of others who 
prccJded him,* thought out what are called the or 
lliodox sj stems of Hindu philosoph} The bolder 
reformers found ready listeners when they began to 


' Tlie-e IS no rea-wn for ssppos aj that the DuJdha was the 
f “it frecihinker and pSilo»epber liu: Isd^i prodcccd JJehjin- 
sVfta jht that other Bsddha* hat pieceded him 
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preach the impossibility of vicarious suffering , the 
tnnsniigration of souls , the necessity that every man 
should suffer himself, and in his ow-n person, for his 
own sins, either in this or future lives , the unity of 
all being , the identity of the human soul with the 
Divine, find the consequent absurdity of caste distinc 
tions. All idea of the need of propitiatory sacrifice 
was by them rejected, for when every man was 
believed to* be a part of God, what necessitj was there 
that God should propitiate Himself? If a portion of 
the One Universal Soul chose for a time to ignore 
Itself, to enclose itself m a body, to fetter itself with 
actions and their ineviiible results, the consequent 
suffering could only be borne by itself inits passage 
through numerous existences, and there could be no 
release—no final emancipation — till action ceased, and 
the consciousness of identity with the one universal soul 
re?umed Hence the gradual diminution of ammil 
sacrifices throughout India, except at the altars of 
the fierce goddess Kali or Durga, who is supposed 
to delight m blood, and, if satiated by the immolation 
of goats and buffaloes, to abstain from causing further 
destruction But at no other temples are victims now 
and eien such propitiatory slaughtenng of 
animals is utterly repugnant to the present feelings 
and opinions of the educated Hindus Such was 
the great revolution effected by Buddha and the 
Brahman philosophers together 

It wall be necessaiy to give fuller consideration to 
the new ideas thus introduced into Brahmanism But 
before describing them more in detail, we must first 
glance at the third or Upaiushad portion of the Veda, 
which wxs rcallv the «oiirr#» cnrin#. 






CHAPTER IV / 

THE UPANISHADS AND ERAWMAMCAl, PHl£osdl»in 

The third division of the Veda is called Upatitshad^ 
which implies soinethidg that underlies the surface 
The doctrine contained m these treatises does m fact 
he under the whole Hindu system Not only are the 
Upanishads as much Smtt, or 'revelation* as the 
Mantra and Brahmana portion of the Veda, but they 
are practically the only part of the Veda much studied 
and appealed to by educated Hindus m the present 
day 

To understand this uc must bear in mincf that 
Indian authorities separate the Veda into tu o divisfcns^ 
The first IS called Kantokandx ‘the department of 
11 orhs ' This embraces both Mantra and Bralimana, 
and IS for that vast mijonty of persons ivho are unable 
to concei%e of religion, except as a process of laying 
up merit by prayers, sacrifices rites, and austerities 
For these the one God assumes various forms, to any 
of which worship may be addressed and honour paid 

The second is called /mnahaifda — ‘the depart 
ment’of knowledge ’ This is taught in the Upanishads, 
and IS for that select few who are capable of under 
standing the true doctrine. 

We have already seen (p xi) that the creed of the 
man who is said to possess the true knowledge is 
singularly simple He believes that there is but one 

E 
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real Being m the unueree, which Being also const; 
tutes the unn erse 

This pantheistic doctrine is everywhere traceable 
msome of the more anaentUpanishads, though often 
wrapped up in mysticism and allegory A list of 
about of these treatises is given, most of which 
are written in prose with occasional variations m verse 
The absence of historical records m Indu makes it 
impossible to fix the date of any of them with more 
certainty than that of the Mantras. Their s^le is 
however, less archait^ and not very different from that 
of classical Sansknt Some of the more ancient are 
probably as old as the sixth century B C These 
are appended to the Aranyakas— •certain chapters of 
the Brahmanas, so iwe-mspmng and profound, that 
they were required to be read m the solitude of forests 
Properly each Brahroani bad its Aranyakas, but the 
philosophtcal ideas they contained were so mo-ed up 
with extraneous subjects that the chapters called 
Upanishads were added with the object of mvesti 
gating more definitely such abstruse problems as the 
Origin of the univCTse, the nature of the deity, the 
nature of the human soul, and the reciprocal con 
nexion of spirit and matter 

The names of the ten most important Upanishads 
are the Jla (actually attached to the 40th cliapter of 
the V2jasaneyi samhitat), Ktaa, and Chando^a{^{ 
the Saraa veda), and Kalha, Praina Mutjdaia, Mdtj 
dtih^a (of the Atharvaveda) Puhad-aranyaka (at 

* I wis fold by a great ^nd t that tins awis the only Upan 
■shad eatilled to be callel apamtfeya 1 f not wntten bv 
men 
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tached to'the datapaths bnhmana) /f//'<rr^rt(bel°^S 
^ng to the Rigseda), (belonging to thet’^^'^^ 

Yajur^eda) « 

It xs interesting to trace the rudiments of the 
philosophj amid the labjnnth of mystical ideas 
puenle conceits nhich bewilder the reader of *he 
TJpanishads They are the link connecting *he 

Brahmanas tnth the Datiinas or regular philosophical 

s}’stems, their coT’~cxion with the former being 
by the frequent *■ jions to sacrificial ntes But ihey 
rise to a far higher level than the Brahmanas , ^md 
in some of them sinking thoughts, onginal ideas, 
lofty language redeem the absurdities of themjstj('‘sro 
The following literal translation of part of th^ Ka 
Upanislnd (regarded as one of the most imporf^*'*) 

of Brahmanism, as they first emerge m this porti^lh 
Indian sacred literature — 

( \\'!iat«’er exists within (bis anirerse 
Is a] 1 to be regarded env«Iop«d 
B/ the great Lord, as if wrapped in a vesture 
There u one only Being who exists 
Unmov cd, yet moving swifter than the mind , 

ViTso far ouistnps the senses, though as gods 
They stnre to reach him , who lumself at rest 
Transcends the fleetest flight of other beings , 

Who, like the air, supports oil ntal action. 

He mores, yet moves not , he is far, yet near 
He IS withm this universe Wlioe'er behol Is 
Alt Imng creatures as in him and him — 

The universal Spint — as in all. 

Henceforth regards no creature with contempt ^ 
We now pass on to a bnef notice of the aCftial 
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■sj stems of philosophy These are not regarded as 
part of 6rutJ or Kevelatjon 
They are sometimes called the Shat ^astras or ‘Six 
Instruments of True Teaching,’ sometimes the Shad 
Dar^anos, or ‘ Six Demonstrations of Truth T liej had 
not shapfed themsehes into separate schools at the 
penod when we may suppose the present version of 
Manu’s law book to have been dnwn up in the fifth 
•century B C As, however, the six Darisanas grew di 
rectly out of the Upanishads, anc as most of their 
doctrines preceded, or were contemporaneous with 
the compilation of Manu’s law«, the names of the six 
scliools may here be enumerated. 

They are, — i The A 5 «y*r, founded by Gotama, 
a The YaiUthika, by Kanadx 3 The Sa/dAja, by 
Kapila 4 The Voga, by Patanjali 5 Tlic Ji/m 
by Jaimini 6 The Vedanta, by Badanjana 
or Vyasa 

They were delivered m Sutras or aphorisms, which 
are held to be the basis of all subsequent teaching 
under each head (see note p 34) 

The date of the composition of these aphorisms 
cannot be settled with certainty Nor is it possible 
to dcade when (he six schools were finally systema 
tizcd, nor which of the six preceded the other Some 
ol them are duahstic (affirming the co existence of 
two eternal pnnciplcs) , some non duahstic (insisting 
on the unity of all being) Their disiinciive features 
are explained in the Appendix- Our present concern 
IS w th those lines of mctaiJiysical speculation which 
preceded the formulation of distinct philosophical 
creeds. 
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It seems tolerabl) certain that about five or sue cen 
tunes before the commencement of the Christian era, 
a mighty stir took place m thinking minds throughout 
the then cmhzed world Thus, when Buddha arose 
m India, Greece had her thinkers m the followers of 
Pj thagoras Persia m those of Zoroaster, Chini in those 
of Coniucius ilen began to ask themselves earnestly 
such questions as — What am I? WTience have I 
come ? WTiither am I going ? How can I explim roy 
consciousness of personal existence? What is the 
relationship between my material and immaterul 
nature? WTiat is this world m which I find mj 
self? How can I explain the deepest mystery of 
nature— the historj of aenlion? Did a wise good, 
and all powerful Being create theworld out of nothing? 
or did U evolve tUelf out of an eternal germ ? or did 
It come together by a fortuitous concuntnee of eternal 
atoms? If created by a Being of infinite wisdom how 
can I account for the inequalities of condition in it— 
good and enl.hnppmcssand miscrj? Has the creator 
form oris he formless’ Has heany qualities ornone? 

Cctfunlj in India no satisfacioty solution of ques 
tions such os these w is to be found in the praj ers and 
hymns of the ancient Indo-Aryan poets which though 
called Vcdi or ‘knowledge' b) the Bralimans, did 
not even profess to furnish any real knowledge on 
these but merely gave expression to the first 
gropings of the human mmd seardiing for truth by 
the uncc’tam light of naturd phenomena 

Nor did the ntuaUstic Brahmanas contribute any 
thing to the elucidation of such topics Tlicy merely 
encouraged the growtii of a superstitious belief in the 
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efficacy of sacrifices, and fostered the increasing 
dependence of the i^uUitude on a mediatorial caste 
of priests, supposed to be the constituted medium of 
communication between men and gods Still these 
momentous questions pressed for solution, and the 
minds of men finding no rest m mere traditional 
revelation, and no satisfaction m mere external ntes, 
turned inwards, each thinker endeavouring to think 
out for himself the great problems of life by the aid 
of his own reason Hence were composed the mysti 
cal Upanishads already described Be it remembered 
that these treatises were not regarded as antagonistic 
to revelation but rather as complementary of it They 
were held to be an integral portion of the Veda, and 
even its loftiest utterance — the apex to which all 
previous revelation tended Trobabl} the simple fact 
was, that as It was found impossible to preclude the 
K^iatnyas and other inferior classes from ratioualistic 
mquuy, the BrShmans.wuh their usual astuteness, 
determined on making it their own, and dignif)ing its 
first development m the Upanishads with the title of 
Veda 

Brahmanism and talionahstic philosnph}, therefore, 
advanced hand in hand. Aii} Brahman might become 
a philosopher, provided lie gave a nominal assent to 
the Veda. But if a Ksh3tn}afTec thinker, like Buddha, 
asserted that any one m.ght be a teacher of philosophy, 
or might gain emancipation for himself, irTcspcclively 
of the Veda or of the Brahmans, he was at once 
denounced as an infidel 

Such unbelieving free thinkers soon became numer- 
ous in India for, in truth, a process of action and 
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reaction Iws marked the whole course of Hinduism 
The heretical Buddhistic moieinent (more fully dc 
scribed m chapter m ) was nothing but a natural 
reaction from the tjranny of Brahmanism and caste. 
It was like the return swing of a pendulum to which 
an impulse was giv<.n by one great and enflightened 
man It was a rebound from excessive mtolerance to 
the broadest tolerance It was the name for unfettered 
religious thought asserting itself without fear of con 
sequences 

The orthodox schools of philosophy, on the other 
hand, w’ere the homes of those rationalists who 
sacrihced honesty at the shrine of Brahmantcal 
respectability These schools went tlirough the form 
of acknowledging the authority of the Veda Yet 
two at least of the sue, which taught the eternal 
distinctness of spirit and matter, \iz the Vaiieshtka 
and Sailhya, proceeded almost to the same lefigth 
inth Buddhma, even to the practical ignonng of a 
supreme mtelhgent creator 

Leaving these pomts to be explained more fully m ( 
the Appendix, let us bnefly trace the common lines 
of philosophical thought growing directly out of the 
XJpamshads This common creed is clearly indicated 
m Rfanu’slaw book, and e^en at the present day may be 
detected underlymg the faith of most thmking Hindus, 
to whatever sect or system they may nominally belong 
This common philosophical creed, then, asserts — 

I The eternity of the soul, both retrospectively 
and prospectively 

Soul IS re^rded as of two kinds a the supreme uoiiersal 
soul (vanously called Fa>am U ta if Bia/u lan, Purusha, ) 
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I Uie personil mdivulual soul of Imng beings, called ^nalmait 
If any entity is eternal it cm have had no beginning or it must 
have an end Hence souls bolhuntrersal and individual, whether 
they be regarded as clifTitrent or identical, ha\e alwajs enisled 
and must ever exist 

2 The eternity of the matter or substance out of 
which thft universe has been evolved 

Note that this evolution may take place, according to some 
material sts, from gross particles of matter, or, as m the 
Vedanta system, from soul itself arben overspread by illusion 
This IS a result of that fixed dogma of a Hindu philosopher's 
b5lief~-wii wiuttJdki^, « nihtlo nihil fit,— nothing can 

be produced out of nothing 

3 The soul, though itself abstract tliought and 
knowledge, can only exercise thought, consciousness, 
sensation, and cognition, and indeed can onl> act and 
will when connected with external objects of sensation, 
iinested with some bodily form, and joined to mind 
[manat) 

Tor observe that mind is an mlenul organ of sense, a sort of 
inlet of thought into the soul, belonging only to the body, 
and quite as distinct from the soul as any external organ of the 

I A The union of soul and body is productive of 
' bondage, and, m the case of hunnn souls, of misery 

For note that the soul, so united, becomes conscious ofpeponal 
existence and individuality, and k capable of receiving imprcs 
siODS pleasurable or painful Then it commences acting , but all 
aetiOQ, good or bad, leads to bondage because it entails a con 
sequence, according to the maxim AxaSyam r-t hkaktm-iam 
Irilatn larma luhkaf ibhant, ‘When an action, good or bid, has 
been committed, its fruit most of netessiiy be eaten ’ Hence. 
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jf an acl be gootl il niaslbe retrarded, and if bad it must be 
punished • 

S In Older to accomplish the ivoiking out of the 
consequences, or iipemngs of acts {karma ii/ala), 
the soul must be iemo\ed to a place of rcTratd or 
punishment, which icwaid or punishment, hcweier, is 
neither full and effectual nor final 

Tor observe that the heavens of the Ifindu system are only 
steps on the road to final beatitude, and tl e hells, though places 
of itmblc totlurt,' ate merely temporary pur^tones 

The soul must lenie these and return to corporeal 
existence, mignting into higher, intermednte, and 
loner forms, according to its shades of merit or de 
merit, and as it progresses toivards emmcipation from 
separate existence, passing through the four stages of 
bliss called stVaija, hung m the same heaien mth 
God, saml/ja, nearness to God, sanr/ja, assimilayon 
to the likeness of God, till the great end of sayujja, 
or complete union niih the Supreme, has been 
attained 

(5 The transmigration of Uie soul, through an 
innumerable succession of bodies," is the true ex 
planation of the existence of cuTln the world 

For nole that misery, disease, <!cpra*ity, incquahly of fortune, 
and djvcraity of character, good or bad, ore simply the cense 
queuces of acts done by each soul of its owti free will m fonaer 


’ Twttty-one m number See notea to p 66 of *Indan 
Misdom.’ (Allen £. Co.) 

* The popular theory Is lJ»t every being rous* pass through 
eighty four labhs cf births, a lalA being one hundred thousand. 
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bodies, whicli acts exert on that soul an irresistible power, very 
sigiuficantly called Adns%ta, because felt and ‘ not seen.’ Hence 
the soul has to beat the consequences of its o\vn actions only, 
being tossed hither and thither nforce set in motion by itself, 
but which can never be guarded against, because its operation 
depends on deeds eommitlcd in former lives quite beyond 
control, aild even unremembeted. 

From a consideration of the above six essential 
elements of Brahmanical philosophy vre find that its 
one great aim is to teach men to abstain from action of 
c\ cry Und, good or bad, as much from liking as from 
disliking, as much fjora loving as from hating, and 
even from indifference. Actions arc the fetters of the 
embodied soul, nhich when it has shaken off, it will 
lose all sense of individual personality and return to 
the condition of simple souk This constitutes Prama 
or true knowledge j this is the sunimum bomm of 
Brahmanism j ihis Is the only real bliss— the loss of 
repeated separate existences by complete absorption. 
{sayujjd) into the only really erisiing Being, »ho is 
wholly unfettered by action, and without qualities of 
any kmd and called zai-tid-cnanda} be- 

cause he is pure life (with nothing, howocr, to live 
for), pure thought (with nothing to think about), pure 
joy (with nothing to rejoice about). 


' This is the tnmty of CrJlimanical philosophy. 





CHAFTER V 

l^KAHilAMCAL LAW, DOMESTIC USAGES, AND CASTE 

Having iraced the first rise and development of 
Brahmanical philosoph>, ne shall be better prepared 
to enter on that phase of Brahnaanism which resulted 
from the growth of scepitasm, vu the substitution 
of social and domestic usages,— vaijnng according to 
caste and tribe, — m place of public ritual and sacrifices 
Of this penod, the Gnhya sutras, and the Dhanna 
iastras, or law books of Manu and of Yajnavalkya, 
are the best exponents ^ 

The Gnhya sutras are collections of^aphonstic rules, 
which are only distmguished from the arauta sutras of 
the KalpaVedanga (see p 15) because they do not 
relate to Arauta or Vedic sacrifices so much as to 
domesDc ntes The lav. book of Manu, which may 
be assigned m its present form to about the fifth 
century B.C , is a melncal version of the traditional 
observances of a tribe of Brahmans called JIanavas, 
who probably belonged to a sdiool of the black Yajur 
ved^and lived m the northwest of India, not far from 
Delhi, which observances were onginally embodied 
m their Gnh} a sutras To these SQtras many precepts 
on religion, morality, and philosophy were added by 
an author or authors unknown, the whole being col 
lected in more recent times by a Brahman or Brah 
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mans, who, to giv e weight and dignity to the collection, 
assigned its authoTshlJ> to the mythical sage Manu 

U ithout attempting to determine the real authorship 
or to settle the exact date of the present compilation, 
we may safely affirm that the aicll known collection 
of precci^s commonly called ‘the code of Mann' is 
perhaps the oldest ard most sacred Sanskrit work 
after the Veda and its ^rautasutras Although 
standing tn a manner at the head of or post 

Vcdic literature, it is connected with the Veda through 
these SCrtras, as the philosophical Dar^anas arc through 
the Upanishads. Eicn if not the oldest of post Vcdic 
wTiiings, 'it IS certainly the most interesting both as 
presenting a picture of the usages manners, and in 
tcllectual condition of an important part of the lIindQ 
race at a remote penod, and as reicaling the exagge- 
rated nature of the rules by which the Brahmans sought 
to perpetuate an organized caste system in suliordma 
tion to thcmschcs At the same time, it is m other 
respects perhaps one of the most remarkable books 
that the literature of the whole world can offer, and 
some of its moral precepts ore worthy of Chnstianity 
Itself 

Tlic compilation as now presented to us is an irrc 
gular compendium of rules which were probably m 
force in a particular part of India for a long period 
of time, and were handed down orally It is tolcvibly 
certain that the whole of Indua was ncicr under one 
go\ emment Some few powerful monarchs are known 
to ha\e acquired soiercignty oacr aery extensne tem 
tones, and were then called Cakra rartins , but we 
rruji rot suppose that the term 'Code,* as applied to 
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Jlanu's law book, is intended to* denote a systematic 
arrangement of laws actually prevalent over the whole 
of such temtones In later times it became the basis 
of Hindu jurisprudence, but it was long before it 
worked its way to acceptance with the entire Hindu 
commumij , and although this lawbook has now 
secured for itself a degree of reverence throughout 
the whole of India, only second to that accorded to 
the Veda, it was, without doubt, originally a mere 
local collection 

It will be found that, after cbmmating the purely 
religious and philosophical precepts, the greater 
number of its rules fall under the following four 
heads » 

t ' immemoTul practice*, * which are dMcnbed ai 

StJ^c i/VT, * approved pracllce*,' saocuoned by the Veda and by 
^rnpli, if ihey are ihoie which prevailed between ihetwoaacfed 
liven, Sarasittf and Druhadvatl, In the repon called Urahma 
varta. These tn fact, uictade all the observances of caste, re 
garOed as constiluling the h ghesl iw and h ghest rel gicm 

3 tjcn-jh^iv, ‘practices of law and gaieroment,’ ccnbrac 
Ing (he procedure of legal tribunal^ rules of judicalnre and 
civil and criminal law 

J Pr^yat citta, * pcmtential exctascs,’ compctUctidtng rules 
of erpation, 

4. A'jrina /ia'a, 'coasc<iuenc«sofacts,'«Decially as inrolv 
mg repeated births through numberless existences, until lh< 
atia RUi'rVof final bea tude 

Since the precepts under these four heads tvere 
framed bj men who were Brahmans of the Jt5nava 
school. It IS onlj natural that Uicj should have especial 
reference to the life of Brahmans, the regulations foi 
which engross six books, and are besides introduced 
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everywhere thioughqjit the other six But as the Erah 
man could not be supported m his pretensions without 
the strong arm of the Kshatnya, or military class, a 
large portion of the work is devoted to the definition of 
the Kshatnya’s duties and an exaggerated delineation 
of the iSngly character and office , while the Vaiiyas 
or agncultimsts, and Madras or servants, though 
essential to Manu’s Caiurvamya or fourfold social 
system, as well as the mixed classes, are little noticed 
Here is an epitome of the twelve books — 

After an account of the creolion of the world m the first 
book, the four stages of a Brahman's life are the only snbjecU 
treated of in regular order in the second, third, fourth, fifth, 
and sixth hooks, four books being devoted to the duties of the 
religious student and mamed householder, and the sixth book 
treating of the last two stages of anchorite and rel gioot mendi 
cant. 

yhe seventh and eighth books propound the rules of govern 
ment, pnceipallfi of coune, for the guidance of (tie second 
great class or Ksbatnyus, from which the Wing was chosen The 
ninth book contains precepts on the subject of women, hus 
band and wife, their otTjpnng and the law of inheritance and 
division of property, with additional rules for kings, and a few 
precepts relative to the two remaining pnncipal castes. It also 
describes the eaiployments to which the several classes are 
restricted, and states the occcpations permitted to Brahmans, 
Kshatnyas, Vaisyas, andSSdras m tunes of exigency and dis 
tress The eleventh book gives rules of expiation, both for the 
sms of the present life— eqreaalljr sms against caste — and for 
the efiects of offences committed in previous bodies, af shown 
in congenital diseases, &c. The twelfth continues the subject 
of the recompenses or consequences of acts, good or bad, as 
leadmg to reward In heaven or punishment in vanons hells, and 
to tnple degrees of transmigration. It closes with directions as 
to the best means of obfatatng final beatitude and absorption 
into the universal essence 
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The simplicity of hlanu*s oigyiization of classes, if 
It be not merely theoretical, bears wtness to the great 
antiquity of a potion of the code According to 
Booh X 3, 4, there are only four pure classes, as 
folloT? — 

The BrShman, t^(^ Xshalnya, and Vaisyx constitute the 
three twice bom classes (as recemng a second spintual birth 
through investiture with the sacred thread) , the S iidra is once 
bom, and constitutes the fourth class , there ts no fifth class. 
From pnonty of birth, from supenonty of origin (m being 
sprung from the moufli of the Creator), from possession of the 
Veda (i t from the nght of repeating, teaching, and expound- 
ing It), and from a distinction m the reception ef-thetacnficUl' 
thread (as the most important of the t'velvc Saoskaraa or pun 
ficatory ntes) the Brahman is the lord cX all classes 
A Brahman whether learned or unlearned, is a mighty 
dmnity just as fire is a mighty divinity, w hether consecrated or 
uaeonseccatedfin ^t^) . 

In the tenlli book, however, we ha\c a more developp^ 
social system depicted, and a number of mixed castes are de 
senbed as resulting from the intermamage of the pure class*® 
Tliey have a vanety of names, such as Murdhavankta, Xlfa 
huhya, Karartit or X!Sy<t il\a, Ambashtha or Vatdya, 
Uhigvana, Pukkcua, CandaUi,^d. are reslncted to particular 
occupations. 

The supenonty of the Brahmans m the Hmdu 
lawyer’s scheme is the hinge on which the whole 
social system turns 

The Brahmans are supposed to constitute the great 
central body, around which all other dasses and ofders 
of beings revolve hke satellites. Not only are they 
invested with divine dignity, but they are bound 
toeether by the most stnngent rules , while the other 
three d-^ses of soldiers, s^cultunsts, and serv’ants 
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are made poiverJess Sot combined resistance byequaJl/ 
stnngent regulations, one class being separated from 
the other by insurmountable barriers 

It was found indeed necessary to conciliate the 
Kshatri)a class The most exalted eulogies were 
lavished on kings ^ but Brahmans were to act as their 
ad\isers, and to have much of the judicial authontj 
and mteipretation of the hws in their own hands, and 
were always theoretically superior in rank — a circum 
stance whidi led in the end to jealousies, feuds, and 
bloody contests between the first tw o classes Certain 
pnvnlegcs also naturally fell to the Vaiiyas, and both 
they and the Kshatriyas were equally with the Brah 
mans entitled to the appellation ija, * twice bora ’ 
Their whole status, however, depended upon nnous 
domestic rites, to the due conduct of w Inch the super 
in^ndence of Brahmans was indispensable 

In short, the distinction of caste and the inherent 
supenonty of one class over the three others were 
thought to be as much a law of nature and a matter 
of dmne appointment as the creation of separate 
classes of animals, with insurmountable diderences of 
phjsical constitution, such as elephants, lions, horses, 
and dogs 

^Vhen the increase of the Brahraanical class com 
pelled the secularization of many of its members, 
they were allowed to engage in the occupatidns of 
the other classes Practice and theory then became 
very different, and m later tunes caste distinctions 
separated the Brahmans themselves, so that separate 
tribes adopted separate usi^s It is essential, how 
ever, that the original theory of the life of a Brahman 
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as laid down by Mann should be clearly understood 
It may be descnbed as follows -»• 

Every Brahman had to pass through four A^mraas, 
or conditions of life, that is to say, his life was 
divided into four penods according as he became 
successively, — i Tlnmamed student {brahma tarm), 
2 Mamed householder {^nha siha) , 3 Anchorite 
{vana^rastha) , 4 Religious devotee {bhthhu ot fa 
rtvrajaka or sann^astri) 

As unmamed student the young Brahman was to 
reside with his preceptor until he had gamed a 
thorough knowledge of the three Vedas Very 
noteworthy are the twelve Sanskaras or ‘purificatory 
n*es/ which punfy \ man from the tamt of sin 
derived from his parents, and are enjoined mth cer 
tain varutions on all the three first classes alike 
They are as follow — 

t CarihaJiana ot ^<trMa lambAartt, “ceremony on cob 
ceptioa', 3 Punsavitna, on the first lodication of n liMDg 
mde’s conception , 3 STnumtannayana, arrangioj the parting 
of the mother’s hair in the fourth, sixth, or eighth, month of 
pr^nancy , 4 iarmau, touching la infant s tongue with 
honey and ihnce at birth, 5 btaira karona, giving a 
name on tie tenth or twelfth day after birth , 6 A'lskkmmana, 
talwing out the child in the fourUi month to see the sun , 
7 ytnna frahna, feeding It with nee between the fifth and 
eighth month , 8 C udSiarman, or caula, tonsure of the hair, 
except t}ne lock, on the crown of the head, m the third year i 
9 Ufana^ana, induction into the order of a twice bom man by 
investiture with the sacred cord, la cutting off the 

hair, performed on a Bratunas in bis sixteenth year, on a Ksha 
tnya in his twenty second, on a Vauya in his twenty fourth , 
iJ Samivartana, solemn retain home after comp' elicg a cours" 
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of study with a preceptor , 12 Vtvaia mamage which com 
pletes the purification an^ regeneration of the twice bom 
Of tlie above ntes — i, 2, 3, and 10, are little 
observed The other eight are more worthy of 
attention, 8 and 9 are of considerable legal im 
poitance even in the present day, and 7 is still 
practise<f, 7 and ra are said to be the only nles 
allowed to Sudras, and the 12th, Vtmha, ‘marnage,’ 
IS "K religious duty incumbent on all persons alike 
Other S3Aska.ras practised in some parts of India are men 
Uoned such JCamitTKlha, 'bonng the ears*, and occa 
sionally the imparling of the Savitrt or sacred Vedic t«t com 
monly called Gayatn, which ought to be performed at (/fana 
^ana is reserved for a separate ceremony four days later 

One of the most unponaot of the above Sanskaras 
is certainly Upana^ana, induction into the order of 
a twice bom man by investiture with the sacred cord ' 
^TllJs nte IS enjoined for a Brahman in his eighth 
year, for a Kshatnya m his eleventh, and for a Vaifya 
m his twelfth, though the time may be extended m 
each case ■* 

The sacred cord, which IS generallya thuicoil of three 
threads, commonly called YajnopaVita, is worn over 
the left shoulder, and allowed to hang doivn diago- 
nally across the body to the nght hip The w-car 
mg of It ‘by the three twice bom classes as tbe mirk 
of their second spiritual buthv i There was some 
difference in the kind of thread ivom, according to 
the class of the wearer, thus 
The sacred cord of a BrShman must be of cotton so as <0 b« 
put on over his bead in a cod of three threads , that of a 
Kshatnya, of heap , that ofa Vafcya, of wool. 

The ceremony of induction begins by the youth’s 
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Standing opposite the sun, and walking thnce round! 
the fire. The Guru then conse&ates the Yajnopavita 
by repeating the Gayatrt ten times. Then, girt with 
the thread, the youth asks alms &om the assembled 
company, to indicate that he undertakes to provide’ 
himself 'and his preceptor with food. X^re Gurd 
then initiates him into the daily use of the sacre* 
Savitrl prayer (called GSyatrl, because it is in the 
three-measured" Givatri inette\. preceded bv three 
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The joung Brahman is then a Brahma carl, or 
unmanned bachelor, ^nd is supposed to reside with 
his preceptor till he has acquired a knowledge of the 
Veda. He is every day to bathe , to offer oblations of 
water to the gods, holy sages, and departed ancestors , 
Vnd to feed the sacred fire with fuel But he is 
forbidderi to perform the regular Sraddha offerings 
' to deceased persons till lus studentship is completed 
He IS to abstain from meat, perfumes, unguents, sen 
suality, wnth, covetousness, danang, music,gnmbhng, 

I detraction of others, falsehood, impunty of all kinds, 
and IS ^\er^o injure any bemg At the end of hts 
studentship the young Brahman is to perform the 
proper Sanskara ceremony called Samaxartana with 
the prescribed ablutions (/ffa/w) on the occasion of his 
solemn return to his own home soon after which he 
IS obliged to take a w ife and to become a householder 
^Cxthasthd) As to marnage, the following directions 
are ‘given bySIanu 

Ei ght fan nsoij nftrr age ar e enuincrslecl viz.,fm itn,J?uta, 
Arsha, I’rajufalya, Atura VanSharve Haithasn, anJ/’jifhw 
OX these, the (5«t four are ihc most approved /qj a IJrahmao 
but the first is^piacticall]r the only one now in use i The 
GSndharra maitiage from alTeetion without any nuplial fU^), 
and Rakshasa ('jnartyinga girl ctmed off as a pmesn war J 
were allowable for Kshatnyns, the Asura and Paiiaca were 
prohibited- J 

In modem tiroes tnarnage ceremonies bst for sereml^ajs, 


In the present day the residence of ifi* young Brahram 
with a preceplor is not ^^ced, aojhaf^the cererolinies of 
Upanayona and Samavartanl arc made to succeed ealfh other 
withm a day or two, or may men ta3c5>^ace on ih® same day 
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and are accompanied with great They cannot be 

commenced till the y^plisAt, or £imilj astrologer, has fired the 
aaspicions day and hour Tbe bnde a given away by her 
Cither or his ftpresentatireatberownbomc. Terhsps the most 
important parts of the ceremony are the Saptapa JI' or the 
leading of the bnde three Umes round the sacred fire— each 
time in seven steps — the ofienng of the burnt oblAion (^ama) 
br the bridegroom , the binding together of the bnde anti ijridc 
groom by a cord passed round their necks, and the tying to- 
gether of their dresses The nte is o f cottrsa-CommencetLbir-the 
wsTshipof the god Gantsa, vrho vrards off the obsta^es by v.hich 
^ iy!iJ*rtai£ii'gj'are'jLiI)lc to be thwarted through the malice 
ofeni demons 

^ After mamage, tvhtcb, as \re hate already seen, is 
one of the tweUe SansVitas, and a ichgtous duty in 
cuxnbcnt on all, the tnamed Brahman is to pcrfbnn 
eter} daj all the domestic _d oties of a householder, 
and espeaally the five vajm s. ongrcaLacts-of 
worshipj* \iz. — , 

1 /Hraftna ‘worship of Brahman,' petformed by re 
petition of llie \eda, t.^f'ilriyajna 'worship of departed 
ancestors ’ by daily ofTenngs of water and by penodical S iddJha 
ceremonies ^ajna, ‘worship of the gods' by morning 

and evening oblations m fire, dc , 4 'SAula yajnn * worship of 
all beings,' indu bng good and e«d spirits animals, &.c , by 
scattenog nee grams, on tlie ground outside the door for 
animals to detour,' 5 AfanutAya }ajna, ‘worship of men, per 
formed by hovjntabty to guests 

Some of diese must be performed at the three Sandhyas, or 
priv^e tel gious services at aunnse^ mid day, and sunset. 


• See * Indian ^ udom,’ p 199 

* This oflenng is called Aalt, and is made with a particular 
mantra, part of wbich is as foUovrs ‘ Om to the Yi^vadevis, 
to the unitersal gods, to men, beasts, birds, reptiles, the 
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amounting in theory to a complete abnegation of 
what m these days would be called ‘women’s nghts ’ 
A Brahman who has been jn succession s.23ra/ma~ 
cafi and Gtiiiastha ought properly to pass through 
two other stages of existence as a Vanaprastka or 
hermit, and as ^Bhtksfiv ot Sann^asin, tea reh 
gious de%otee who has gnen up all worldly con 
nections But these are not now obligatory 
As to dc^, the filial piety of the Huidus is no- 
tably manitested m the importance attached to funeral 
ntes and to Sr5ddhas TTiese must be distinguished 
from eadi otloer Funeral n tes are aman 

gala, ‘inauspicious,’ whde^^raddhas_cae«ira/ig3/«, 
' auspicious.’ To understand this it should be borne 
in mind that when a man dies, his stluaa satira, or 
‘gross body/ is burned' (this being m *act the 
aniya tthh, last sacrifice ofiered in fire), but his |oul 
cannot quit the gross body without a %’ehicle of some 
kind. This vehicle is Ae Iwga-iarira or ‘subtile 
bod)/ sometimes described as angushtha maira, ‘of 
the sire of a thumb/ imcsled in which the deceased 
man remains hovenng near the burning ground He 
IS then m the condition of a simple indivadual soul 
invested anth a subtile body, and is called a j’rela, t e 
a departed spmt or ghost He has no real body 
capable of enjO)aDg or suffering an)'thmg, and is 
consequently m a restless, uncomfortable plight. 
Moieo%er, while in this condition he is held to be an 


' I«i£ints under two years old, however, must be buned, not 
burnt — See ' Indiaa \\ p. 302. Great asceucs (Sanny 

isis] and holy men (S 3 dlma) are also generally buned, and 
tbeir lombs called Samadbis. 
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impure being, and a.¥ the relations who celebrate his 
funeral rites are held to be impure also until the first 
^raddha is performed Furthermore, if he dies aivay 
from his kindred, who alone can perform the funeral 
ceremonies, and nho are perhaps unatsare of his 
death, and unable therefore to perform them, he 
becomes a piJaea, or foul wandering ghost, disposed 
to take rei enge for its miseiy upon all Imng creatures 
by a vanety of malignant acts 

The object, then, of the att/ja/i/t, or funeral rites, 
which are celebrated for ten daj-s after death, is not 
only to soothe or give /anO by libations of conse 
crated water to the troubled spint, but to furnish the 
prefa wnth an interinediate body, between tie or 
‘subtile' and the s/Au/a or ‘gross body' — with a 
bodj, that IS to say, which is capable of enjoying or 
sufffrmg and which is composed of gross particles, 
though not of the same kind as the earthly gross 
bod) 

In this manner only can the prefa obtain ^<7/1, or 
‘ p’-ogress ' onward, either through the temporary 
heaven, or else through the temporary hells (which 
as we have seen are not places of eternal punishment 
but merely purgatories) to other births and ultimate 
emancipation The following is a brief account of | 
the more modem funeral ceremonies and subsequent 
^rad^as 

On the fiKt day after death a fm la or round ball fgenerally 
of some kind of flour or of nee and milk), ts ofTered with libations 
of water &.C., on which the ^rtfa rs supposed to feed, and 
which endows it with the rudiment or basis of Ihe requis ce 
body, wl atever that basis may be >.ctt day another /inJa ts 
offered with water, &.e , wh eh gim it, perhaps 1 mbs, such as 



on for ten dajs, and Oic oflienngof l\ii finJn on Ae lenlJi day 
givfj the toad Ko sooner do« the prthi obtain a complete 
body than it becomes a /v/n*, when, tzutead of being regarded 
as impure, it is held lo be a deva, or ' deity,’ and practically 
worshipped as such m the irdJJhaettctnome*, the first ofnhich 
takes place on the ttth dayafler death. Hence, a jraddha is 
not a funeral ceremony, but a /t/n-jafibt, or worship of departed 
ancestors, which worship, however, is something dilTercnt from 
fUjS lo a god. It is performed by tasking oflenngs of round 
balls of nee, flour, Ac., with necompamments of sacred grass, 
Aowers, and spnnkbngs of water, and with repetitions of 
mantras and tests from the Sama-veda, the svhole ceremonial 
being condacted, not In a temple, but at any sacred spot, such 
as the maTgiii of a river, or even in imvaie houses. The cere* 
mosy is continued at stated peruxls with a view to oecelersts 
ihegB,'! or 'progress ’ of the /rfm onwards to heaven, and then 
through the lanous stages of bliss before descnlxd (see p. 50* 
The eUtcacy of Sr^MAar, performed at CajS (see pp. 1^6, 177), 
IS this, ihit whereter in this progress onwards departed reli* 
lives may have amicd, tbe S'rdddhas take them at once jo 
Vaikui)(ha, or Vishnu's heaien. 

THc Ucjwticd reialives espeesaUy entitled to benefit 
by the ^rSddlia ntes arc as (bllovis — 
r. r^her, gnndfatlier, great grandfather; s ilolher, 
mother’s fvihcr and gramlEither ; 3 Stepmother, if any ; 4, 
Father’s mother, grandmother, and great gnnJmothef, $. 
Father’s brothers; 6. Mother’s brothers; 7. faiher's $»fm, 
S ^^othc^’t sillers , 9 Sisters and brothen; 10. Fathers in law. 
An eleventh person Is sometimes addeit, vu. the family spiritual 
teacher (jn//-w), 

t ^rScJdbas are of various kinds, and performed at 
\ anous times, such as reguHr , Piit: o^a, at parti- 
cular changes of the moon , on spcaai 

occasions and with reference to particular persons. 
These cen.monics inth those at buth (see p. 59) and 
death, at inicstiturewuh the sacred UiTead(w/oraj<J«j) 
and marriage already described, consiitute 
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in the present day^he most important religious rites 
among the Hmdus. 

Some ^raddhas — especially those first perromed 
after the termination of the funeral ntes — are ac 
companied with much feasting and costly gifts to the 
Brahmans invited to assist at their celebration, and 
some are actually commuted for thxs feeding and 
feasting of Brahmans ' 

The performance of the first Sraddha is more 
particulvly marked by largesses of all kinds, and 
sometimes, it is said, costs a nch mm a sum equiva 
lent to set oral thousand pounds It should take place 
on the eleventh daj, or the day aAcr mourning expires, 
and then at least once i month for twelve successive 
months, this monthly {mauU) ceremony being called 
bj Manu AuiiVtar^a Afterwards it must be perfomied 
ryinually {SStntattankd) on all annnersanes of a 
father’s death The following should be noted — 

The oflenng of the Ttoda, or ball of nee, &C., to deceased 
fathers at a S cSddha is of great importance in regard to the 
Hindu law of inhentance It fiimisbcs the principal evidence 
of kinship on vhieh the title to participate in the patnmony is 
founded, no power of making wills being recognized in Manu, 
or any other authontative code of Hindu jurispnjdence The 


' Many S raddhas certainly appear to have more reference to 
the living than to the dead, and others seem to be performed by 
a process of feeding and feeu% Brahmans {BraJimana sanlar 
pana] who are supposed to represent the Pitris Some of these 
are called Jfasla fraddha, Hiratt^a iraJdha, Amantia iradJAa 
Dadhi iraddf a, A'anniAraddio The last is a homage paid to 
ancestors before performing such joyous ceremon es as mamage, 
investiture with the sacred thread andbrthcere- 

monies. 
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Virtue alone stn% by him at the tomb, 

And bears him throi^h the dreary tracUess gloom 

(it 24C^ 3 ^ 2 ). 

Depend not on another, rather lean 
Upon thyself , trust to thine onm exertions. 

Subjection to anolhei’a will gives pain , 

True happiness eossists in self reliance (ir 
Stnie to complete the task thou hast commenced , 
caned, renew iby efforts once again , 

Again fatigued, once more the work begin , 

So shaft thou cam success and fortune win {ix. 500) 

There are at least moetccii other well known codes^ 
besides that of Alanu Ot these the best knonn ts 
that of i^wa^a/ija, which, with its most cclehratcd 
commentary tlie Mi/aJis^jrS by Vsjnanfh ara, is now 
the principal authoniy of the &hool of Benares and 
Middle Indix It seems originally to hate emanated 
ftom a school of the \Vlute Vajunetfa «\ Mtthili 01 
Korth Behar, just as we base seen that the code of 
the MJnamis did from a school of the Black Vtjur 
vedx Book I e makes the author say — 

The chiefordcTOuC sages (Vajnavalfcya), drreftmgui Mithif^, 
having reflected for a moment, said to the Mums, * Listen to 
the lasiswhich pres ail m the country where the black antelope 
u found ’ (ef Atanu, ti ay ) 

The follomng may be noted concerning Yajaa\’al 
kya’s work — 

It u much more conmse than that of 5 Ianu, being atl ctm* 
pnsed in three books insleod of t«rel»e, which cixcumiUnce 
leads to the inference that It has suRered even more curt^lmeot 
at the hands of succcssiie renseii of the original text than the 
Cotie of the Jfanans. Like Uutf code it sectnt to hare been 
preceded by a \ pddhaand oVphat version, and like that code. 


* • In t 
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tie wiole work as «e now possess rt, is written In th^ 

Miy S loka laetTe. The first boot i* #biefty on socm and 
caste duties {fl^ara) , the second ts mainly on admmistratiTe 
juditatarc and tivd and cnininal law {.^fovahSea) , the tlucd ts 
jinacipally on devotion, panlication, expiation penance 
niii) &C. The hlitakshaia commentary follows the game 
arrangemcpt, and b mvided also into three parts 

Although Yajnayilhya's code must have j-epre- 
senled the customs Vud ptacticcs prevalent in a dis 
tnct (Mithdi) srtUKcd m a mote easterly part of 
India, jct neatlj every precept m the first book, and 
a great many in the second and third, hav^ their 
panllcls in simdai precepts occurring throughout the 
code of the MSnavas • 

hoathelesi, it rcpreseols a later stage of IIindCL ilerelep 
xntnt Its amflgement u modi more systmatfe It presents 
fewer repetitions and iBcanststencies, aed less confustoa of le 
lipon, TBonJity, and philosophy, wHh civil jnd enmn^g.) 

As to the date of \ sjnaralkya’s lawhbook,^ it has bt^Q 
}tctunlly placed in the zoiddie of the £ht tentiuy of 
The paiod of its first compibtion cannot of coarse, he fixed 
With certaiaty, bat Internal evidence clearly indicates 
present redaction is mach more recent than that of Jlmns 
Uw book. 

Two lerses from YajnavaJlja’s code literaby 
translated arc here subjoined as specimens — 

Th* success of every act on deperds on destiny a 

man* own effort, but destiny w cndeatly nothing hut (the 
Twjlt) cfc a man’s act In a former stale of existence (! »i8 
cf M»ns,wl20s) ' 

Some expect tJ e whole result from destiny or from the mbe 
rent oa ora (or force of a Ihm^ , some expect it from the lap*® 
of lime , and some from s man’s own effort , other Persons of 
w «f jadgmen* expect it from a combination of hU tie*® 
J49). 
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CHAPTER VI 

THE eUDDHISTIC MOVEUEtrT, AND ITS INFLUENCE 
ON BRAHMANIS&t 

A BRIEF account of the contact and conflict of Bud 
dhism with Brahmanism, and of the introduction of 
Buddhistic ideas into the religious creed of the 
BrShmans, is essential to an accurate delineation of 
Hinduism And here we ate able to feel that-^ 
chronologically at least— we are not groping our way 
through a region of mere conjecture We seem at 
last to have planted our feet on a firmer stand 
point Our story assumes more of the character of 
%istoiy The date usually fixed for Buddha’s death 
18 543 B C Whether this precise year foi^ one of 
the greatest epochs m the rebgious history of the 
human race can be accepted is doubtful, but it is 
tolerably certain that Buddhism arose in Behar and 
Eastern Hindustan about five centuries B C , and 
that it spread with great rapidity, not by force of 
aims, or coercion of any kmd, hke Muhammadanism, 
but by the sheer persuasiveness of its doctrines 
The first tolerably trustworthy date in Indian his 
toty IS the era of C'andragapta (:=SandrokottusJ) 

‘ The minister of Caodra gvpta was the celebrated and 
crafty Btahmaa Caijakya, the author of many well known 
precepts of gcnrermnent and pcdity la the ppLlical drama 
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the founder of the Maurya. dynasty, who, after 
himself master of Pataliputra (PaWbothra,Tatna) 
the kingdom of Magadha (Behar), extended his domi- 
nion oi'er all Hindustan, and presented a deterrijmed 
front towards Alexander's successor Seleukos Nifcotor, 
the date ot the commencemenfoCr^osc reigd^^ 
about 31a B C tVhen the latter cohtemplateA m 
vading India from his kmgdom'of Bactna, so effectual 
was the resistance offered by^ Candra gupta tha^ the 
Greek thought it politic to -form an alliance witH 
Hmdil king, and sent^ts own countryman 
sthenes as an ambasiador to reside at his court 
To this circumstance we owe the first auth^’^bc 
account of Indian mannen, customs, and 
usages by an intelligent observer who was a 
native, and this narrative of Megasthenes, 
by Strabo, furnishes a basis on which we may found! 
a fair inference that Brahmanism and 
existed side by side in India on amicable terfos m 
the fourth century B C There is even grouijd for 
believing that King Candta gupta himself v.'^ 
secret a Buddhist, though m public he paid 
to the gods of the'' Brahmans , at any rate, there 
can be little doubt that Jus successor Aioka d‘^ 
Buddhism what Constantine did for Chnstiai''^ — 
gave an impetus to its progress by adoptmg it as his 
own creed. Buddhism, then, became the stat^ 
gion, rhe national faith of the whole kingdi?® of 


called Modra rSkshasa, ‘S^elnng RSksIiasa,' he is repre 
seated os having effected the death of King Kanda and ^wnied 
the accession of C'andra gnpb to the throne 
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Magaciha, and therefore of a great portion o 
India • 

This A^oka IS by some regarded as identical witi 
C’andra-gupta , at any rate, their characters and mucli 
of their iustory are similar He is probably the same 
’ as King Pnyadar^i, whose edicts on stone piUars 
cnjomiflg Dharma, or the practice of virtue and uni 
versa! benevolence, are scattered over India from 
Katalc in the east and Gujarat in the west to Alla 
habad, Delhi, and AfghSmstan on the north west 
What then is Buddhism? It js certainly not BrSh 
manism, yet it arose out of Brahmanism and from 
the fust had much in common with it Brahmanism 
and Buddhism arc closely interwoven with each other, 
>ct they arc very diflcrcnt from each other Brah 
manism is a religion which may be described as all 
theology, for it makes God everytliing and eaerythmg 
God Buddhism is no religion at all, and certainly 
lu) theology, but rather a system of duty, morality, and 
licncvolcncc, witliout real deity, prajer, or priest 
The name Buddha is simply m cpitliet mcanmg 
the perfectly enlightened one,' or rather one who 
by perfect knowledge of the truth, is liberated from 
all existence, and who, before his own attunment of 
Nirvlpa, or 'extinction of worldly existence/ reveals 
to the w orld the method of obtainmc it 
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It IS said that three tr conferences, were 

held after the Buddha’s deaft, to settle the sacred 
canon of scripture, which was afterwards comprised 
in three collections called the Tn p{aka or * three 
baskets,’ consisting of i Suira, the discourses of the 
Buddha , s Dharma, the duties of the masses of the 
people (sometimes called Alht'dhnrma, though this 
term should be restncted to the philosophical doctnncs 
taught as a supplement to Dbaima), 3 rules 

of discipline for the monks. 

To enter upon a detailed description of the 
Buddhist Dharma is not part of our plan IVe roust 
confine ourselves to the briefest possible summaiy 
of Its doctnncs and precepts 
Four great truths are supposed to have beenre- 
\ ealed to Buddha as the ftrst result of his Jong penod 
of abstract medilaiioo These together constitute 
what IS commonly called the * Law or doemne of the 
^Yheel * They are — - 

I SiJTcnjijj exuts wtiercrer there is 1 fe s SnfTenng is 
cansedbydesirc. 3. Relcsisefromiaflenngdcpendsoatfcesao- 
pTe&.ion «f desire and eilinction of beicg Iwr-’Jwij) 4 
Tana can onl) be obtained by following ibe paths poirled out 
by the Baddha of the period, who has achieied sepreme inow 
ledge ta each cycle of the amierse and xiho re\eal3 to the 
world the melhod of obtasniog it. These paths are e-ght In 
namber, foar of tbeza, ns. right etsion, right thoughts, ngbt 
wordi,*and ngbtaetions, being ap^ cable to aB men. theojief 
foar being resen cd for ascetics onij 

These 0 ben are right Ueisg as a tedjse, right appl cauen 
to the study of the law, right meinoiy in recollecting the law, 
and rght meditation. 

Hence, it is clear, iliat the Buddha regarded men 
c 2 
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as divided into tub classes, the first, nho arc still 
attached to a uorldly life, at£ called U/iisjias or 
‘lajmen.’ The second, who by self mortification are 
bent on being dcln (.red from it, arc called Srawariaj, 
‘ ascetics,’ or ‘monks, ’ and, if thej wander from place 
to place, Dhikihui or ParttrCtjakas, ‘ religious mendi- 
cants ' ITiey arc only priests in the sense of being 
teachers Of priests in the strict sense the Buddhist 
religion has none , for where there is no god, there can 
be no need of propitiation, or c.\ cn of pra) cr, though 
a short form of words U repeated, or written donn 
and turned in a wheel,' as a kind of charm against 
diseases and nubgnant demons, and as having, like 
other acts, a kind of mechanical cflicacy. Both 
classes of men— laj-mcn and ascetics— must equally 
practise Z>/ 5 <trOT(r,‘thelaw,’to avoid greater miserj*, 
(lather in future buths, or in one of the 136 hells; 
for the passing through repeated births, even m the 
most degraded forms of life, is not suRlaent 'punish- 
ment for the cffacemcnt of dement, without the 
endurance of ternfic torments m numerous hells. 
There are ten negative prohibitions, and eighteen 
positive injunctions Of the prohibitions five are for 
all , VIZ , Kill not. Steal not Commit no adultery. 
Lie not. Drink no strong dnnk. 

The other five are for ascetics or monks, viz., Eat 
no food, except at stated times Abstain from iiiices, 
theatres, songs, and music. Use no ornaments or 
perfumes Use no luxunous beds Receive no gold 
nor silver. 

' Oneform u Om piampadmt hum, *OmI the jewel in the 
lotus I Amen I ' Or else Amtfitja Om, ' Om t to the im- 
mmarahle One.' 
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Of the eighteen positive injunctions there are six 
perfections of conduct f/*araa:iCMV incumbent on 
all, ya — 

t Chanty or benerolence (rfiifw) 2 \“rtue or moral good 
ness (/To) 3 Patience and fotb«nnce (Jitiaitii) 4 Forti 

lude (tifja) 5 Meditationfx/'tyutra) 6 Knowledge 
or these that which especially characterues Buddhism is the 
perfection of benerolence displaced towards all Iwiog beings 

Even selfsacnfice for the good of animals and 
inferior creatures of all kinds is a dutj 

It IS recorded of the Buddha himself that m former 
existences he frequenilj gave himself up as a sub 
stitutedvactim in the place ofdovesand other innocent 
creatures, to satisfj the appetites of han ks and beasts 
of prey , and on one occasion meeting w ith a famished 
tigress unable to feed her cubs, he was so overcome 
mth compassion that he sacrificed his own body to 
supply the starving family mth food 

Besides these six positive injunctions for all, there 
are twelve others incumbent on ascetics, vnz ■— 

I To dre<s only in coals of rags 2. To hare a coat ra 
tl ree pieces sewn togell cr mib the owner's own hinds 3 To 
cover the ccat of rags mth a yellow cloak 4 To eat only one 
meal daily 5 Kever to cat after noon 6 To live only on 
food collected from door to door m a wooden bowL 7 
live for part of the year in woods and jungles S To have no 
oil er shelter bat the leaves of trees 9 To have no other fur 
niiure bat a carpet 10. To sit, and not to 1 e dow n on this 
carpet denng sleep ri To sit with no other support than the 
trunk of a tree ja To frequent cemeteries and bum ng 
grounds every month for tneditatmn on the ramty of life. 


Leading to tl e shore of K irvapa 
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These rules of conduct include many secondary 
precepts , for instince, not only is untruthfulness 
prohibited, but all bad language , not only is patience 
enjomed, but the bearing of injuries, resignation under 
misfortune, humility, repentance, and confession of 
sm to one another This last was required to be 
practised by all priests or ascetics twice a month, and. 
It IS said, that King AioLa enjoined on his subjects a 
great quinquennial expiatory ceremony for the prac 
tice of confession and almsgiving ^ 

) , There remains the question — what has been the 
probable influence of the Buddhistic movement on 
Brahmanism? The answer is— Brahmanism has 
taken from Buddhism the abolition of sacrifices, great 
tenderness towards animal life, great intensity of 
belief m the doctrine of transmigration, and in the 
efficacy of ftj/as or seif mortification as a source of 
pn^cr in accelerating progress towards final eman 
cjpation * 

It has even received from Buddhism a tendency to 
recognize caste as an eiiJ, or at least as an imperfec- 
tion to be got nd of under certain circumstances and 
on certain occasions It is an admitted fact that, 


‘ One of these great ceremon es «as witnessed by the Chinese 
pilgnm and traveller, Hiouea Thsang at NalandS See 
Wheelers 'HuJoiy of India, voL ui p 275 (See ^so the 
Rev J Robson’s ‘Hinduism and its Relations to Cbns 
tian ty ’) 

* Hinduism has borrowed ideas from Buddhism in many 
minor points such as the veneration for the footprints of divue 
and holy personages Notably, too it has fixed its Tirthas at 
many places held sacred the Buddhists, such as Gaya 
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although caste in the end has al!V|ys reasserted itself, 1 
vanous Vaishnava and ^aiva reformers ^ and founders 
of sects, have imitated Buddha m requiring their 
followers to drop caste distinctions, and it is well 
known that at the meetings of Santas or Tantnkas, 
(see p 122) and at certain sacred places of pilgrimage 
(such as Pun in Onssa, and Tnpati), caste, so far at 
least as the eaUng of food is concerned, is for a time 
entirely laid aside ® In short, Brahmanism and Bud-* 
dhism appear to have blended, or as it were, melted 
into each other, after each had reciprocally patted 
with someihiDg, and each had imparted something At 
any rate it may be questioned whether Buddhism was 
ever forably expelled from any part of India by direct 
persecution, except, perhaps, in a few isolated centres 
of Brahmanical fanaticism, such as the neighbourhood 
of Benares Even m Benares the Chinese traveller 
Hiouen Thsang, found Brahmanism and Buddhimi’ 
flourishing amicably side by side in the 7th century 
of our era.® In the South of India the Buddha's 
doctrines seem to have met ivith acceptance at an 
early date, and Ceylon was probably conierted as 


* The langaits of ibe South of India liavc Iheorelicatly no 
caste nmoTJg themselves They *ay we all belong to a fifth 
caste The same maybe said of the Va]5hna\as of Bengal, 
followers of ^aitflnya, of vanous orders of asecucs and other 
sects. See Chapter \ 

* In some parts of India the very name for caste nBhram, 
‘ ertOT,* and the temple of J^snSth is a temple of Concord for 
all castes. 

* At Ellora the three senes of Buddhistic, Brahmanical, and 
Jam caves all nin into each other, as if they co existed 
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eailyasBC 240 soonafterthethird Buddhist council 
held under King Asoka In other parts of India 
there was probably a period of Brahmanical hostility, 
and perhaps of occasional persecution , but ei entualJy 
Buddhisms as taken by the hand, and draira back 
into the jErahmanical system by the Brahmans them 
selves who met it halfway, and ended by boldly 
adopting the Buddha as an incarnation of Vishnu 
This has always been the astute policy of the Brah 
mans of India They have perceived the power of 
compromise, and overcome opposition by wise conces 
sions and partial adaptations It is thus that they hate 
always enticed dissenters back to their caste-system 
It was thus that they became Buddhists to the 
I Buddhists thit they might win the Buddhists Only a 
small section of the Buddhist community resisted all 
conciliation, and these are probably represented by 
the present sect of Jains (see p sai of the Appendix) 

I Be the actual state of the case as it may, nothing 
can be clearer than the fact that Buddhism has dis 
appeared from India (the island of Ceylon being 
excepted), and that it has not done so i\ ithout ha\ mg 
largely contributed towards the moulding of Brah 
manism into the Hinduism of the present day 
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CHAPTER VU 

DEVELOPMENT OF tllNOUISM AND THE DOCTRINE 
OT TRIPLE MAMPESTATION {T n VlUrt}\ _ 

The penod raaiVed by the disappearance of Buddhism 
out of India is sometimes called the ‘ Revival of Brah- 
manism ’ If this terra he adopted, then Sanlcaricar) a, 
one of the strictest and most learned of Brahmans, 
and a noted philosopher who flounshco m the South 
of India about the cad of the seventh or bcginmag 
of the eighth century, i ought to be called the great 
Revivahsi preacher Brahmanism, however, never re- 
viv cd m tts punt) , and long before the time of Sankara 
had degenenved. The term Brahmamsm is mo^e 
properl) restricted to the purely pantheistic and- not 
neccssanty idoUtrous system cvolv ed by the Brahmans 
out of the half monotheistic, half pantheistic religion 
of the Veda. 

This system nhich was fully developed in the 
Vedanta philo>ophy,and is commonly called Adiatfa 
Non-duahsm, insists as we have seen, on the unity of 
all being 

But It has also other characteristics. It may be 
described as in one sense the most self^nnihihting 
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of Buddhism except Its atheism, its denial of the eter 
nity of soul, and its levelling of caste distinctions 
Of course it v, ill be held that in mvestigating the 
causes of the development of Hinduism, and its capa 
city for almost universal adaptation, we are bound m 
fairness to exatnine it from the standpoint of the Hm 
dus themselves , we ought to go to the Hindu s own 
authorities , ne must appeal to the Veda, the Upam 
shads and the philosophical works founded on them 
VTiat then have we already learnt about the creeds 
inculcated by these books ? We know that they teach 
pantheism pure and simple But they do more, they 
propound a most subtle theor> of evolution and 
development 

Their doctnne is, that the one sole, self existing 
Supreme Self, the only really existing Essence, the 
one eternal Germ of all things, delights in infinite ex 
pansion, in infinite manifestations of itself m infinite 
creation, dissolution, and re creation, through infinite 
varieties and diversities of operation 
This IS so to speak, the preamble of Hinduism, and 
It IS stated with great poetical poiier m a celebrated 
hymn of the Rig veda, part of which has been frans 
tated at page 26 

Theveryname * Brahman ’ (ncut from root 'to 
prow') given to the Eternal Essence, is expressive of 
this grcnvth, this this universal 

and diffusion 

Hence, all visible form is an emanation from God 
and hence, to begin with the lowest visible objects, — 
stones, rivers, mountams, plants, trees, animals, and 
men — these are but steps m the infinite solution of 



his being Hence, also a senes of Jugbcr forms of 
existence, such as demigods, good and evil spirits, 
inferior gods, superior gods, is traceable upwards m 
an ascending scale from man, till three principal 
dmne personages, each associated Kith a consort, to 
show that male and female, man and wife, arc eser 
indissolubly united as the sources of reproduction— 
are reached ITicse three gods arc the first and highest 
manifestations of the EtemiJ Essence, and arc tjpi 
tied by the three letters composing the mystic syllable 
0 1/ or [/Af They constitute the well known Tn t| 
tnur/{ or Triad of divine forms whtcli characttrizcs^S 
Hmduism 

It is usual to describe these three gods as CrcAlor, 
Preserver, and Destroyer, but this gives a very in 
adequate idea of their complex charactcrii Kor docs 
the conception of their tebtionship to cacli ot! vr 
become clearer when it is ascertained that their funn- 
tions arc constantly mtcrchangcaWc, and that tjrli 
may take the place of the other, accordin(» to the 
semiment expressed by the greatest of Indian poets, 
Kalidasa (Kumara-sambhava, Cnjr»ib vii 44 ) — 
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demands of ti^o Ither constituent parts of man*' 
comple'^ nature, — for a religion of worldly actmty oti 
the one hand, and of aujlenty and self suppression or 
the other 

The idea, therefore, of Brahma the creator was 
soon c'cjianded He was regarded in other aspects 
both as a personification of all manifested matter,’ 
and as the Lord and Father of all beings (Prajapatt) 
In this latter character he is represented in the Veda 
as hatnng sacnficed himself for the good of his crea 
tures (see p 36), and it ts remarkable that, although 
Brahma is non only worshipped m one principal place* 
m India (Pushkan, near Ajmir), yet man) places are 
held sacred because supposed to be consecrated by 
sacrifices performed by him after the act of creation 

But this was not alt He was made to possess a 
double nature, or, in other words, two characters— 
o?ie quiescent, the other active The actiie was 
called hts ^akti, and avas personified as his wife, or 
the female half of his essence The Sakti of the 
creator ought properly to represent the female 
creative capacit), but the idea of the blending of the 
male and female principles in creation seems to have 
been transferred to Sivaondhis Sakti Parvati Brahma 
with Ins four faces was then connected ivith the utter 
ance of the four Vedas, and the worship which was 
his due was transferred to the BrShmans, regarded as 
his peculiar offspring and, as it were, his mouth pieces , 


To denote the gravity of matter, the Vahana, or \ehicle on 
which the god Brahma tssupposed tonde, u a Hansa orgoo'e 
* I was toJd, when travdling «n India, that there « one other 
place (Idur) where homage u paid to Brahma. 
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iiJe his consort Sarasvali, once a river-goddess, was 
igarded as the goddess of S 5 )eech and learning, and 
iventress of the Sanskrit language and letters ' 

Again, the idea of a separate divine person — 
bhnu— nhose functions ncre those of pen-ading, 
pholding, and preserving, was also soon exfianded, 
id easily spread into numerous ramifications. It 
as from this idea that the doctrine of incarnation, 
) which we shall refer at greater length in the next 
hapter, was ultimately evolved. Moreover, a S<ikti, 
r wife, called Lakshml, goddess of good fortune, was 
ssigned to tliis second person of the Triad. 

Thirdly.— Inasmuch as destruction necessarily leads 
5 re<reation and reproduction, the idea of the god 
tudra was also easily extended, so that a great 
ariety of names, attributes, and functions, ptopetlj 
lelonging to other deities, were gathered under this 
bird person of the Triad* 

‘ The nv«r Saraswt »as to the earlier JlindCe what lh« 
langesnas to the later: sbe %vas infused wiih dmaity, anc 
ler influence permeated the writers of the Vedic hymns ; she h 
ometimes identified with the Vedic goddess, speech, anc 
nvoked, as the patroness of saence SarastadpiijS is pet 
bnned on ihe Sri pan'caml, Ac name of a fesliial kept on Ihi 
ifih of the light half ofilT^ba, on which daybooks and wntuif 
mplemenis arc held sacred, and not used (see p iSa}. 

* He has certainly a few more names than VisHtju, one Ihott 
.and ami eight being specified In the 6pih chapter of thi 
atia purana, and in Ae lyih chapter of the AnnsSsana pami 
if the Maha.bhaiata. The latter book, howerer, also gives i 
ionsand names of \^sh 5 U Of course many of the names o 
olta are merely epithets descnplive of his attributes; 
Vlfvd\arit, ‘lord of Ae nnivetse’; Tn-Ioeana, ‘three-eyed’ 
f'.'TJa^antha, 'b!ue-throated,* his neck being blue, Aroaghthi 
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memory of whose personal example as a self denying 
nscetic they sought thus to neutralize In this 
character of the representative ascetic, as m thjt of 
the Reproducer, he is also sometimes called the 
* Blessed one ’ (^iva) 

There* are jet two other characters of the third 
person of the Triad, which seem to have beeri as 
signed to him by the Brahmans to satisfy the religious 
instincts of the aboriginal tribes, and serve as substi 
tutes for their wild demoniacal gods In the first of 
these, which is a modification and adaptation derned 
from his first character of dissoher of the unnerse, 
he is the temble destroyer {JJ/miraia) delighting m 
destruction for its own sake, though it should he 
noted that this malignant character is more connected 
with his wife Kail, than with himself In this 
c^iaracter he is also called Bhuteivara, ‘lord of spirits 
or demons,' and is depicted as haunting cemetenes 
and burning grounds wearing serpents for garlands, 
and a strmg of skulls for a necklace,^ sometimes 
surrounded with troops {gapa) of imps and spirits 
(6/iuta), and sometimes tnmplmg on rebellious demons 
who have acquired too great power. 

His fifth character is the entire reverse of ascetjci^l 
In this he is a sort of representative free liver, a 
jovial god, fond of dancing and dnnl, Iivmg in the 


‘ Sometimes he has s ttga^s skta, and he js often associ^I®'^ 
with SI tiger, os his wife Dniga is borne on that anil'll^ 
Sometimes he has an eiepbants skin on his shoulders, which 
once belonged to a demon said to have been killed by 1*'“' 

He IS also assocuited w rth an antelope, and sometimes cames 

a kind of drum called damani, and a staff with a skull at ih* 
top called Khatvanga 
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Himalaya mountains mth his iMfe, often danang with 
her theTanl^a^•a dance, and snnounded vnth dwarf 
jsh, buffoon like troops (piffa) of attendants, who, like 
their master, are excited by dnnking This is the 
character m which he is worshipped by Tantnkas 

And here we may obsene that in eiery one of his 
characters the consort of ^va. is not only his counter 
part, but general!} represents an intensihcation of his 
attributes. 

As destructress she is Hm/i, as reproducer she is 
symbolized bj the Yens, or she is the type of beauty 
in l/ma, or she is the mother of the unnerse m 
/itsa'i mStrt She has also her forms as a female 
ascetic as a malignant being delighting m 

blood {B!a>ravl Dur^a), and as a mountaineei 
{Pirati) 

We haie thus made good our assertion that the 
third member of the Tn murti, and his consort do, in 
fact, represent the gathering together, and unifjing in 
one personahti numerous attributes properties, and 
functions belonging to t-anous deities and t-anous 
dinnc forces 
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memory of whose personal example as a self-denying 
ascetic they sought thus to neutralize In this 
character of the representative ascetic, as m that of 
the Reproducer, he is also sometimes called the 
' Blessed one ’ (^iva) 

There are yet tno other characters of the third 
person of the Triad, which seem to have been as 
signed to him by the Brahmans to satisfy the religious 
instincts of the aboriginal tribes, and serve as substi 
tutes for their t\ild demoniacal gods In the first of 
these, which is a modification and adaptation denied 
from hi3 first character of dissoUet of the universe, 
he IS the terrible dcstro)cr {JJhatraia) delighting in 
destruction for us own sahe, though it should be 
noted that this malignant character is more connected 
With his wife Kah, than with himself In this 
character he is also called Bhute^vara, ‘lord of spirits 
or demons,' and is depicted as haunting cemeteries 
and burning grounds wearing serpents for garlands, 
and a strmg of sbuUs for a ncchlace,' sometimes 
surrounded with troops (gwna) of imps and spirits 
{bhuta), and sometimes trampling on rebellious demons 
who have acquired too great power 

His fifth character is the entire reverse of asccticil 
In this he is a sort of representative free liver, a mid 
jovial god, fond of dancing and dnnlc, hung in the 


’ 5om«Iiznes he hai a tiger t sLtn, and he li often 
wiih ft tiger, as his wife Dut^a is home on that aniimt 
Sometimes he has an elephants sltin on his shoulders, winch 
once belonged to a demon said to have been killed by Ii»o- 
He IS aJjo anecialed with «» anielope ami lomelimes fames 
a kind of drum calte<l damara, and a slafT wilh a skul! at the 
top cal]e>l KhairSnja 
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Him53a)a mountains iMth bis wfe, often dancmg with 
her the TSndava dance, and surrounded vath dwarf 
ish, buffoon like troops {gana) of attendants, who, like 
their master, are ercited by dnnlung This is the 
diameter in which he is worshipped by Tantnkas 

And here we may observe that m every one of his 
characters the consort of Siva is not only his counter 
part, but generally represents an intensification of his 
attributes 

As destructress she vs Kah, as reproducer she vs 
symbolized bj tlie Itwr, or she vs the type of beauty 
m l/mS, or she is the mother of the universe in 
/a^an matfi She has also her forms as a female 
ascetic ijosittl), as a malignaui being delighting in 
blood (Bhatrcit Duf%a), and as a mountaineer 
{PanatX) 

We have thus made good our assertion that the 
third nvember of the Tn mum, and his consort do, uv 
fact, represent the gathenng together, and unifjvng m 
one personality numerous attributes, properties, and 
functions belonging to vanous deities and various 
divine forces 

Tlie destructive encigics of the atmosphere exhi 
bited in wind and stonn, and personified m the Veda 
as Vayu, Rudra, and the Maruts , the aU-consuining 
potency of time , tlxc fertilmug properties present in 
dew ard run , the almighty agenaes operating in 
creation once personified as Brahma, the same agencies 
operating m re creation and reproduction, the power of 
asceticism once exhibited m the Buddha, the grace 
of perfect beaut) supposed to be spcciall) pre-'ent m 
^ri or Lakshrai , the mysteno;^ efficacy of magic and 
illusion (wajJ), the tcmfic agenaes and oper-’tions 
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of demons and spint% and finally the all pervading 
influence of the impersonal soul of the umverse — all 
these have been collected and centralized m one 
god, whose chief name is the ‘ Blessed one ’ (S'n'a), 
whose person is supposed to be half male and half 
female,' and nhose tnple eye and tndent probably 
s)raboIue his combmmg the attnbutes of the lYiad 
in himfeelf^ 


* These may denote hu tnple diaracter of Destroyer, Re 
producer, and Contemplatire Ascetic; as the five faces with 
which he u sometimes represented may denote his fivefold 
character Or may these five faces be connected with the file 
Samhitas of the Veda t Some think bis three eyes refer to time, 

1 present, past, and fature the crescent moon os ius bead also 
) symbolumg his power over the neasarement of time 
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CllAPTER 

DEVELOPMENT OF SUVISV, AAISI^AVISII ANT3 THE 
DOCXRIVE OP INCARKATION 

A WORSHIPPER of the god Suti, as mcscnbed in the 
last chapter li called a Satva, and the preference gXN en 
to the worship of this god may, for|coa\enience, be 
called ^ainsm On the other hand, a worshipper of 
Vishnu IS called a Vaishnax-a, and thepreference gn en 
to the adoration of any of the formfflof Vishpu may 
com eniently be called Vaishnavism 
It n» scarcely too much to say that the creeds indi 
cated by these two terms Saivism and Vaishnavism (see 
pp n, la) constitute the xeiy Ufe and soul of modehi 
Hindiusm Moteorer, it should be clearly under 
stood that ^auasm and Vatshnivisn^ are not opposite 
or incompatible creeds They represent different 
lines of religious thought, like the differences which 
prevail in Europe, such lines being quite allowable 
within the limits of one and the same s)stem Sanas 
and Vaishnax-as do m fact acquusce to a certain 
extent m each other’s views, but eardi lajs an exagge 
nte^stresson particular doctnne^ (see pp n, 12), 
and these differences exentuaUy led to a temporary 
antagonism Ei en in the present day, when unu ersal 
toleration is the ru’e, &uxas and ^^aishpai’os like to 
maintain their distinct characie^tics, which the> 
exhibit conspicuously to the eye bpthc sectarian mark 
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on their foreheads, made with ted, yellow, and white 
pigments , the mark of the Vaishnavas being tn o per 
peadjcubr strokes meeting below in a curve, which 
denote the footpnnt of Vishnu, while that of the 
Saivas consists of three honzontal lines, made with 
white or grey ashes (itbhutt) The Vaislmava mark 
IS called Urdhia pundra, the ^aiva is called Trt 
pundra 

Although the worship of Siva is prevalent e\er) 
where throughout India, no temples being so common 
as those which enshrine his symbol (the and 

although all classes of the Hindus, and especnllj the 
Saktas, or worshippers of the female principle 
pay him the highest respect as husband of the goddess, 
variously called Kali, Durga, Jagad dhatn, Jlatn, S.c , 
y et those who select the male god 6iva as their chosen 
divinity — that is to say, the divinity m whose viantra 
they are initiated, and to whom they look for special 
aid in the attainment of salvation — are comparatively 
insignificant m number ^ They are chiefly religious 
mendicants, Yogis, Gosains, or Gosavms, Sannyaas, 
or, as they are often improperly called, Fakirs 

In fact, the third minnber of the Tri murti, w helher 
as Destroyer, or as Reproducer and Creator, or as 
chief of ascetics, IS too impersonal and too set ere a 
god for the multitude He occupies too lofty a posi 
tion abo\e ordinary mortals He is a stern ditinity, 

* Dr Rajcndralala Mitra, m tus ‘Antiqu lies of Orissa (p 
•37 13S) says that it u the office of ll e Gum to m tiate a 
disciple m the secret Manfra of the part cular god he elects for 
h s salvation and that tliere is scarcely one in a hundred Gums 
whose vocal on is to impnrt the Wtitfra of Siva 
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10 be approached wuh avvc, and propitiated \suh reve 
rence and fear, raUier than with faith, truat, and love 
This will be clear from the description in the pre 
ceding chapter It is also shown by the sort of woiship 
performed at his shrines. 

In all the temples of Vishnu, Krishna, and Rama 
the chief daily ceremony, after washing and diess 
ing the idol, and burning lights and incense be- 
fore It, consists m offering it food of some kind, — 
boiled nee, gram cooked and uncooked, sweciiucais, 
fruit, &.C , on the essence of which the deit} is sup 
posed to feed, as if he were m need of nourishment 
like a human being, w hile the temams (called /rasuifii 
or mafia frasaifii} aic consumed by his worshippers 
Moreoicr, the idols of thtsegods areconstantlj deco- 
rated with flowers and costly ornaments, espeaall) on 
fesiise occasions But in the case of Siva, who, m 
one of his characters, is the chief of ascetics, no food 
is gcremllj offered (except, perhaps at some centres 
of worship, such as those of Benares and Bhuvanc^- 
vara) The daily ceremonials are of an 'vusterel) 
simple kind \\atcr from a sacred nver is poured 
on his S)-mboI, with perhaps a few oblations of flow ers, 
but often Uicrc ts noiliing presented b> worship- 
pers but the Viba leaf,t and it is remarkable that 
ci-cn m cases when food is offered to this dnmity it 
IS no*allowcd to be eaten bj his votaries, according 
to the Brahmimcal rule, "leaves, flowers, fruit, and 


' The leaf of the % lira or S/i tree « Ii^pical of Sira s attn 
ouie<, because tnpic Li farm. Thu plant u also said to b« 
fe-raJeJ fcy the presence of li.s wife Dnrja. 
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water become unfit to be consumed after being con 
secratcd to 6iva ’ ^ 

It IS clear, therefore, that a more personal, and so 
to spealw, human god than Siva was needed for the 
mass of tlie people, — a god who could satisfy the yearn 
in^ of the human heart for a religion of faith 
— a god who could sympathize with and condescend 
to human wants and necessities Such a god was 
found Jn tlie second member of the Tri murti It 
was as Vishnu that the Supreme Bciug was supposed 
to exhibit his sympathy with human trials, and his 
love for the human race 

If Siva IS the great god, {AfaM dtva) of the Hmdu 
Pantheon to whom adoration ts due from all indis 
cnmmately, Vishnu is certainly its most popular deity 
He IS the god selected by far the greater number of 
individuals as their saviour, protector, and friend, who 
rescues them from the power of evil, interests himself 
in their ivelfare, and finally admits them to his heaven 
( Vatkutfiha) But it is not so much Vishnu in his 
owm person as Vishnu in his ijuaniatioiis, that effects 
all this for his votaiies 

Hinduism is like a drama in which the plot is clearly 
traceable, but in which the acts are numerous, and m 
which each succeeding act is more diversified and 
sensational than that which precedes In tlie act 
which has now opened upon us, the scenes afe con 
tmually shifting We have, in fact, arm td at that 
phase of HmdQism when the doctrine of Tn laQrti is 
almost lost sight of m the prominence gn cn to the 

‘ A£>a%j/3vi Sr a natvttfjttm ram fush/am fX^alam jalan 
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Nanous incamalians of the second member of the 
Tnad- 

It IS probable that the pnmary idea of agod Vishnu 
(from root tis/i or vii, to ‘ pervade '), permeating and 
infusmg his essence mto material objects, might ha\-e 
been connected mth the personification of the infinite 
heavenly space, just as the idea of the god Brahma 
vras with that of actual mamfested matter 

In the Rig veda, as we have seen, Vishnu is pro 
bably a form of the sun or penetrating solar ray, and 
m a v.eU known hjmn (i aa, i6), still commonly used 
by the Brahmans ^ he is described as stnding through 
the seven regions of the universe* in three step?, and 
enveloping all thmgs with the dust (of his beams) 
Vlien the doctrine of the Tn mDrti became full} 
established and Vlslinu had taken his place as the 
second member of the Trud (see p 91), he was 
often, like Siva, identified by his worshippers wilh 
the self e^ent all pervading Spmt, and under this 
aspect seems to have been associated with the watery 
clement diSu«mg itself evetywhete before the creation 
of the world, 

In Sfanu (i to) the Supreme Spmt is called 
N5ra}'ana, as movmg on the waters , m harmony with 
which idea Vishnu is often represented m sculptures, 

* iVcordiagto Dr RajiJidralala Mitra, ills the holiest ^fantra 
still reated at S mddhas sind mamage tites 
■* There are seven lower regiijns, vu., Vtiala, Sulala, 

Rasati^, Tli^ra/a, ATaAoTj/a aod above which are the 

seven Lolas or worlds, called Bkur {the earth), Bhuvar, S^ar, 
Jl/jXar, j^nar, Ta/ar, and Brahma, atSalya Sometimes the 
first three of these, the earth (Chu), atmosphere (Bhuvar), and 
heaven^ (Svat), ace supposed to oomprehend all the worlds 
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images, ami pictures as NSri^apa in human lorm, 
reposing on the thousand headed serpent 3cslia, and 
floating on the waters.* 

But whether Vishnu be connected with light, with 
heat, or with water, jt is evident that the idc'icom-c>cd 
IS that ®f a dinne Pervader, infusing hts essence for 
spcaal functions into created things, animate and m 
animate ; for example, into nvers, such as the Ganges , 
into trees and plants, such as the 1 ulsl , into animals, 
such as a fish, a tortoise, a boar , and lasll) into men. 

Probablj the definite shape given b> the Brahmans 
to the doctrine of human incarnation, was due to their 
perception of the fact that the success of Buddhism 
was m great part due to the reverence the Buddha 
inspired b> his own personal character He practised 
IionestI) what he preached enthusiastically He was 
smccrc, energetic, earnest, sclfsacnhcmg, and devoted 
/Adherents gathered to thousands round the {icrson of 
the consistent preacher, and the Buddha himself 
became the real centre of Buddhism \V^len he died, 
he ceased to exist. He became, according to his own 
doctnne, utterly annihilated , but the remains of his 
burnt body were enshrined as relics in various parts 
of India, and lus memoiywas worshipped almost as 
earnestly as his person had been revered The mere 
memory of a great man, however, cannot retain its 
hold on the ancctions of a people .through ‘man) 
generations The Brahmans saw this They knew 
jhat the religious cravings of the great mass of the 

* A lotus, on T^hich is seated Bnbma, Use Creator, is repre 
stntcd as issuing from the havel of the god, while the goddess 
I*kshml, \ ishnu’s wife, chafes her husband’s feet 
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IfmdQs could not long be satisfied with the A\orship 
of relics, or vrvth homage paid to a being held to be 
extinct In all probability, soon after the death of 
Uuddha (about the ^th centujyB C), they elaborated 
their scheme for suppljang the people nath real 
objects of faith and adoration out of their own epic 
poems, the Ratniyana and MahSbhaiatx The 
great Kshatnya dynasties nerc made to trace bach 
their ongm through Btihmanical sages to the Sun-god 
and the Moon god,^ while the great heroes, Rama 
and Krishnajwerc declared tobc not really Kshatnjas 
or e> en hurmn beings, but incarnations of the god 
Vishnu 

And here be it noted that the idea of tncatpa tiep, 
lihe mcry other idea m religion, morality, and ^ence, 
when manipulated by the Brahmans, was by them 
subtilized, distorted, and exaggerated Hence the 
incarnations of Vishnu which were under 

taken reasonably enough for prcscning the world 
when in pressing emergencies, especially when in 
danger of rum from some undue acquisition of power 
on the part of cmI demons, arc said to be of fiic_ 
kinds and degrees ^ 

i“Tr7,'The full hu man ingaTTL-ition, as that of a , 

hndfy, the partial human incamanon, consisting 
I of half the god a c ssgncc7 as~m the /fjnta of the 
Ramajuna, commonlj called Rama-tandra, srvZ/i, 
the q uarter incamanon. as m Rama's brother B^ra/a, 

A% \ libna !i coaoeclcd wilb Satya, the Sup, so S jra ii 
c 030 «l«l With Sonu, tfie Moon, who Is a oiale deity in Hindu 
aytholojy On- name far the god Sits Is moon-crested 
(»fe 9*. 9^) 
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It IS remirl^ble that the first three incanutioiu are all 
fleeted frith the tmlition of a nnisersal deluge 
^ 4 AiJea itnki, ‘ the man lum.’ In this, \ ishnu assumed jj,. 
shape of a creature, half man, half lion, to deliscr thcsi,^[td 
from the t}r3nnjr of a demon called Ihranya Lasipu, who 
ohiaired a born from DrahmS that he should not be slant 
either god or man or animal Hence he became so pon^rfut 
that he usurped the dominion of the three worlds, arid ap^^^ 
pnatrd the sacrifices made to the god^ When his pious 
PrahlJiIa praised % ishiiti, the demon Ined to destroy the tjoy, 
but \ ishi^u appearei! out of a pillar In the form Kara smha | 
tore Iliniiya hasipu to piece*. 

These four first incarnations are said to hare talen plac^ ,n 
the Satya or first age of the four ages of the world. 

/ 5 i'3ma/ta, * the dwarf * In the second or Tretl age, Vishpu 
descended as a dwarf to depnre the demon Ball (who resembles 
lUvana and Kansa m the stones of Kama and Kpshpa) of (],« 
dominion of the three worlds. \'ishnu presented himself bef^tre 
him as a diminutive man, and solicited as much land as he 
could step in three paces. When hu request was granted, he 
strode In two steps over heaven and earth, lut out of ct^ni 
I^ssion left tl e lower world, Pallia (see p. toi, note 3} in the 
demon’s possession 

’ 6. pjralu lama, * Rami with the axe ' In this, \ ish^iu i;,aj 
bom, as the ton of the Drahman Jamad agni and descendant 
IJhngu, m the second age, to prevent the Kshatnyas from aSp, 
gating dominion over the Brahmauiea! caste Paraiu rasu, ^ 
s.aid to have cleared the earth twenty one times of the wh^ic. 
Kshatnya class. 

7 PJma (commonly called Rlma-canilra, ‘ the aiM or mo^n 
like Rlma ’), the hero of the Ramayana, son of King Daiara^ha 
of the Solar race, and therefore a Kahatnya. Vishnu toot- th s 
form at the close of the second or Trcta age, to destroy lJ,e 
demon Ravaipa (see p. tio) 

' 8 ' the dark god,' the most popular of all the later 

deities of India This incarnation oft ishpu at the end of (he 
Dvaparaor third age of theworll, as the eighth son of Va^^. 
deva and Devakl, of the Xauiar race, was fur the destruction o| 
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ihe tyiint Kansi, the reptwentatire of the principle of evil, 
corresponding to Rarana in the prenous mcarnation 

The details of the later Ii/c of Knslina have been interwoven 
mth the later portions of the hlaha bharata, bnt they do not 
belong to the plot, and Iheymight be omitted without impairing 
Its unity lit i» certainly not the hero of the great epic. He 
appears as a great chief who lahes the part of the real heroes — 
thePanilasas — anl his claims to deification are often disputed 
llis earlier da}s and juvenile feats, though not found in the 
oldest parts of the Itlaba bharata, may be gnthered from the 
Han vansa and Pura^ias, especially the tenth booh of the Bha 
gavata-purana, from which wc learn as follows — . 

\asu deva (a descendant oftbe ^adn nbo, with BiinJ, as sons 
of \ ajati, formed the two branches of the X-unar djnasty) had 
two wires, Rohini and DeraU The latter hstl eight sons, of 
whom the eighth was Krishna- It was preJictwl that one of 
Siese would kiU Kansa, king of Mathura, and cousin ofDevski 
lie therefore imprisoned %asu deva and htswifc, and slew their 
first SIX children. The seventh, Bala raoia, was abstneled 
from PevakI I womb, transferred to lliat of Rohini, and thus 
sflied The eighth was Krulma, bom with black skin, and the' 
mark colled S'n tJ/ta on his breast ' III^ father, Vasu deva, 
escaped from JifathartS with the child, and, favoured by the 
gods, found a certain herd^aun named Nanda, whose wife, 
Yaioda, had just given birth to a daughter whocij Vasudeva 
conveyed to Devakl, after substituting liis own son in its 
place Honda took the infant Kjishna and settled first in 
Gokula or Vtaja, and afterwards in Vpndaiwaa, where Krishpa 
and Bala roma grew up togeth'T, roaming m the woods, and 
joining mthesports of the benlsmans sons Whilestilt aboj, 
Kfishija destroyed the serpent KShya, and lifted up tlie moun 
tarn Govvdhanaonhis finger tosheltcf the Copu from the wrath 
of Indra, who, enrag-d becanse Knsh^a had instigated them 
to the wTirthip of Govardhana, tned to destroy them by a deluge 
IleudescnbedassportmgconsUnily with these Gopis, the wives 

* The date of his birth u kept as s great festival by the 
Ilmdus, and called yanntIsJf/amT (see the chapter on the 

festivals p. iSj} 
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and daughtersof the cowherds, of whom eiRht were his favountes, 
especially Radha Knsima built Dvaraka in Gujmt, and 
thither transported the inhabitants of Mathura after killing Is^nsa- 

Accordmg to some, Knshna is not an incarnation of Vishnu, 
but Vishriu himself , in which Bala tama, ‘ the strong 
Rama,' bom at the end of the Drapara or third age of the 
world, as son of Vosu deva and Devaki, and elder brother of 
Krishna is sometimes substituted for Knshna, as the eighth 
incarnation of Visfnju, 

BiMha The adoption of Buddha as an lacamation of 
Vishnu was really owing to the des re of the Brahmans to effect 
a compromise wth Buddhism {see p Sz) 'The reason some 
give for this incarnation « that Vishnu assumed the fonn of the 
gieat sceptical philosopher, in the fourth age of the world, that 
he might delude Daityas, demons^ and wicked men, and lead 
them to bring destruction on tbemselm by despising the Veda, 
and neglecting caste duties and denying the eustesce of the 
gods But the Simple fact was that the Brahmans adopted 
Buddha as some of them are now adopting Chnst, and making 
I Him out to be an incarnation of Vishnu 

to JCdii GT Kolhut who is>etto appear at the close of the 
fourth or Kih age (when the world ^ become wholly de 
praved) for the final destruction of the ^vlcked, for the re 
establishment of righteousness npon the earth, the renovation 
of all creation, and the rmtorationofanewage of parity (wQ* 
}uga) According (o some, hewjU be revealed in the sky, seated 
on a white horse, with a drawn swoid blaaing like a comet. 
From the fact of the hone playing an important rfile la this 
inearoatioa, it is sometimes called Some of the 

degraded classes of India comfort tbemselres in llieir present 
al^ect condition by looking to Kalki as their future deliverer 
and the restorer of their social position * 

Before concluding the subject of incarnation, we 
nay observe that Vishnu is the only member of the 
Tri marti who can be said to have infused his essence 
nto actual flesh and blood for the salvution of the 
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iTfoild m times of peiil -md calamit) Sometimes 
there are allusions in die epic poems and Puranas to 
A^ataras of Brahma and Siva, but these are generally 
not so much incarnations undergone for the lo\e of 
human bemgs, as %anous forms or manifestations of 
one or the other of these daties, especiaU> dt Sna 
Por example, there is a form of Siva (sometimes 
described as his incarnation, sometimes as bis son) 
called Virabhadra. He is said to have been created 
from Siva’s raouUi, to take vengeance on the sage 
Daksha, who had omitted to mvate Siva and his wife 
to a great sacrifice, at which all the other gods were 
present He is depicted as fierce and mtb a 

thousand heads, eyes, fee^ and clubs There are also 
eight Bhairavas, all temfic forms of ^isa, and some 
times called his incarnations Again, there arc eleven 
Rudras, regarded as manifestations of his destroying 
nature, and certain beings called Yntukas, nhrdi are 
his youthful or child manifestations Finall), m bis 
female counterpart DurgS, he is supposed to have 
assumed anmnumerable vanety of different forms for 
the destruction of demons, and the support of the 
world These, however, more properl> belong to 
another phase of Hmdmsm described in the next 
chapter 

Since the two great epic poems, the RSmajana and 
the Jfaba bharata, were the sources whence the' doc 
tnne of incarnation was first evolved by the Brahmans, 
and since the latter is especially important as furnish 
mg the greater part of the matter of the subsequent 
Puranas, it wBl be well to conclude this chapter mth 
a brief summary of their contents 
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The approximate pre Drahmanical and pre Bud- 
dhistic xcrsions of the two poems rmy be fixed at 
about 500 B C , and their first order!) completion in 
iheir Brahmanued form mi> possibly base taken 
place in the case of the Ramajana, about the end 
of the 4fh or beginning of the 3rd century B C, and 
in the ease of the hfaha bhlrata still later. 

The Ramij-ana {that Is JRarna-a^artcr, the goings 
of Rama, the 7 th incarnation of Vish^iu for the de- 
struction of the demon Ravana), held most sacred, 
and ci^ually revered by Vaishnaias and §aivas, is 
believed to be a poem (laija), b> a human jet in- 
spired author, Vilmlku It consists of about twentj- 
four thousand stanzas, arranged m sev en books, nhicli 
narrate the story of Rdma-^ndra, whose name is a 
household word throughout all India, as follow 
,The first of these (celled ZfJAi tSnda) describes ihe bojhooil 
of R3tna Diientbe, king of Ayodhja, of the Solar dynul}i 
bad no son, a serious calamity m lodia A bone sacrifice, 
Ihercfore, was performed to propmate ihe gods Toar sons 
Mere tliea bom from the three wires of Dafaralba ; the eldest, 
Rama, possessing half ihe ntlore of Vub^u, from KauialyS , 
the «ccond, Bharata, possessing a fourth part, from Katkeyl; 
and Ihe ether two, Laksbmaua and S'aim ghna, sharing the 
remaining quarter betrreen them, from Sumttra hile yet a 
stripling, R^ms sras taken to the court of Janaka, king of 
Milhila orVidchx He had a wonderful bow, and had given 
out, that the man who could bend it should win hu, beautiful 
daughter Slta Rama bent ihe bow, and Stla thus became his 
wife; and she remained his one wife — ihe type of wife like 
devotion. The second (called fJtt/fj) describes the 

transactions in AyodhyS and the banishment of Rama by his 
father, king Da^aratha, through the Jealousy of Kaikeyii who 
wished her own son to become the lieir apptreaS. The third 
(called ianrfij) narrates the events in the forest abode of 
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R&ma afttr his banishmctit, loctsduis the carrying off of bita 
by the demon Ravana, king of Ceylon Tlie foarth (called 
Kishktnihya kanda) details the occurrences at Kishkindliya 
the capital city of Sugnva, the moniey king who nas Tama s 
ally mbs expedition against Ceylon for the recovery of Sita 
The fflh (called Sundara hands, * the beautiful section ) gues 
an account of the miracles by which the passage of the stra ts 
and the arrival of the invading arm es in Lanka (Cfeylon) were 
effected Tlie sixth (called 1 udlKa kan fa.) descnbes the actual 
war with Pavana in LanlJS the victory over hs anries and 
his destruction by Tama, the recovery of Sita, the return to 
Ayodhja, the reuruon of the four brotl ers and fnal coronation 
of Kama. The seventh (called V//aia kanda) recounts the 
concluding events of the history of RSma after his coronation on 
retumiog to Ayodb) a— hts sensitiveness to the gossip and scandal 
of Uic citizens his consequent banishment of Sita to the herm t 
age of \ almiki, notwiihstanding ihe absolute certainly of her 
blameless conduct during her captivity m Ravana s palace , the 
birth ofhis twin sons Kusa anil Lava, m the hermitage his 
final reunion with her and translation to heaven. All this 
supplement to the story has been dramatized by Bhavn hhu^t 1 1 
his Ullan rama cantra, and the whole previous history in his 
Maha lira Sintra. 

Let tis non pass to the Mah5 bharata, probablj bj 
, far the longest epic poem that the norld has eter 
produced It is called an Ilthasa or * sacred htslorj,’ 
but ts really a collectjon of Itihasas — a vast cyclo 
patdia or ihcsaunts of Hindu traditions, legendarj 
history, ethics, and philosoph), which afterwards 
bccjime the source ofnunyofthe Puranas Itseems 
to have passed throusb several stages of construction 
and reconstruction, until finally arranged and reduced 
to orderlj imtten shape b> a Brahman or Brahmans, 
whose names have been purposely concealed, because 
the work is held to be too sacred to have been com- 
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posed by any human author, and is therefore attributed 
to the divine sage V) osa 

The entire work consists of about 220,000 lines, m 
eighteen Parvans or sections, as follow 

The lit, calkJ /^n n, <*ncnl>es how ihe two brothers, 
Dhnla rishtxa and I’a^do, of the Lonar dj-nasty, are brought uj> 
by ihcir uncle Chtshma, who conducted the goremment of the 
Iwingdom of IlasUmpura near Delhi, and bow Dbrria rashtra, 
who U blind, Im one hundred bad sons— commonly called the 
Kuru princes — by his wife Candhiii , and how the two wives of 
rsnilu — rritha{orKuntI)andMadfi— larefivegoo'! sons, called 
the PSndavas or Tandii princes. The eldest, Vndin ^hthita, is 
il q IIindQ ideal of eseellence — a pattern of justice and integrity 
Dhima, (he second, is a type of brute courage and strength 
Arjuna, the third, rises more to the European standard of per 
/ection He nuy be regarded as the real hero rf the Hah3* 
bblnta, of undaunted brerciy. yet generous and tender hearted 
Kaknla and Sahadeva, the fourth end fifib, who are twins, are 
both amiable, noble minded, and spirited, Tlie eldest of 
Dhrita rashtn's sons, called Dur yodhana, is Uie type of every 
thing evil 

II SeMii/tnan, desenbes ihe great SatAj or 'assembly of 
princes’ at ifastinl pura, when Yudtu shUiira, the eldest of the 
five Taijdavas is persuaded to play at dice with Saknni, and 
loses ins title (0 (lie kingdom Tbedve Pa^davas and Draupacli, 
their wife, arc required to live for twelve years la the woods. 

III Vtifta narrates the Iifcof the Papdai-as in the 
ICatnyaka forest This is one of (he longest boobs, nnd full of 
episodes, such as the stoiy of Ivala and that of the KirStarjuniya. 

IV VirSla fanatt, desenbes the thirteenth year of exile, and 
tlie adventures of tlie Fandavas who lived for biat yeardi'giused 
in the service of liing Viilta 

V. Udyo^ paruan, recounts the preparations for w ar on the 
side pf both Faodasas and KauraTas, the former being de» 
tenmned to recover their kingdom Ivnshna nnd Bala rama, 
who Mere relations of the contending parties, resolve not to 
fight, but Knsluia consented to act as Arjuoa's ^arioteer 
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VT Bkuhma pdrvaft, descnbeshowlict!! armies join battle on 
Kum kshetn, a plain north west of IMhu The Kauraras are 
commaniicd by Dhishma, "who falls transfixed with arrows by 
Arjana, hut lingers for some time 

VII Drfna fanan, descnhes htw the Knni forces are fom 
maoded by Drona, and hovr nuinerous balUes tahe place 

falls m a fight mlh Dhfuhta-dyvmni (son of Drupjda) 

VIII Kama paix/an, tells how the Knnis arc ledhj* Kam 
how other battles occur, in which Aijana kills Kama 

DC. SaJya fenan, relates how Salya is made general of the 
Kuro army, and how nemerons concluding battles take pltce, 
and only three of the Kurtt wamors, mth Duiyodhana, arc left 
alive. Bhima and Duryodhana then fight with clubs, and 
Duryodhaoa — the chief and eldest of the Knras — is struck down 
X. Sa^p lia pa/varr, describes how the three surviving lyorus 
roake a night attack on the campof the Tandavas, and kiQ all 
(heir army, but not the five Pan lavas 

XI S/n /anart, describes the lamentations of Queen 
QtsAWi wb4 aS.% o\k.« -WWW ^'nd■w^>'mw1 ovm tiie Wi«% 
the slam heroes 

XII 3'o//J’</.rrTCK, recounts the coronation ofkudhi slitlnra 
inHostiaa poru. To calm bis spinl, troubled with theslaugh'c^ 
cfhis kindred, Bbislma, still alive, mstrucU him at great length 
m the duties of kings, and gives rules for adversity and rules for 
attaining final emancipation 

XIII Anuiasanii fanan, continues Bhishmas discourse 
Precepts and wise advice on all subjects are given , such as the 
datie, of kings, liberality, fasting, rsUmg, &c, miteJ up with 
tales, moral and religious d scourse* and mefnphysTcal disquisi 
tions At the conclusion of hj^long sermon Bhi^hmad es 

XTV Ahamtdkxha pat- an, tells how \udhi shlhira, hAMng 
assumed the govemmenf perfonnedan Asva mecllui or'horse- 
sacnficS * m token of his supremacy 

XV Airamorastka farzan, narrates how the old blind kirg, 
Dhnta rashtra, intb his c^ueen CandharT, and wiih Knnti, 
mother of the PSndaias, retires to a hermitage in the wooils 
After two years a forest conflagration takes place, and they ir\ 
inolate themselves in the fire to s*cate heaven and felicity 
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X\I Mtus tfa fimin narrates the death of Krislira inj 
Calarama their return to heaven the submergence of Krishm s 
city, Dvaraka I y tl e sea, and the self slaughter in a fight with 
clubs {iiiuiali) of Krishnas family the Yadavas, through the 
curse of some Drahman,. 

XVII Alt/t ifrasthan f^r'an describes the renunciation of 
their kingdom by \ udhi shibira and his four brothers, and 
their dej irture towards Indra s heaven in Mount Mcru 

XVIII 5 argarohautLa fanan, narrates tl e ascent and ad 
mission to heasen of the five Pa^davas, their wife Draupadi, 
and kindrcl 

The supplement, or Ilartoania panan, a later addition 
recounts llie genealogy and birth of Krishpa and the details of 
his earl} life 
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CHAPTER IV 

THE DOCTRINE OF FAITH A S DEVELOPED IK 

THE PURAKAS AKD TANTRAS 

The period of the Epic poems was not matUd 
much nN-altj between the worshippers of the three 
members of the Tnmurti Brahma, Vishnu and 
^iva were at first regrrded as different names for 
the one unucrsal eternal essence, Toamfesting itself 
\anou^ rUeir attributes and functions w-ere con 
statiUj interchangedtnthoutanyneccssarj antagonism. 
iAfier a time the doctnne of incarnation received^ 
definite shaje, and the hcMies^f the Epic poems w*we 
deified ^incamittons of Vishnu was not, how 
eier, till a compantwelj recent period that strifes 
and jealousies arose betnccn the fonoivers of Vishnu 
and ^ii-a, and of their incarnations and manifesta 
nons, each god being identified with the Supreme 
Being by his worshippers^ The Puranas were then 
written for the express purpose, as we hai e seen, of 
esallmg one deity or the other to the highest position 
while other boobs, called Tantras were composed to 
gii e prominence to the mor^ip of the female counter 
part of Sii~i Moreoier, the doctrine of hhaih^ or 
* sali-ation by faith/ which «5tcd to a cerSm'"Mient 
from the carh-st times, and wh ich wa s fu lly py. 
pound'^d in the Bhagavad gU, a philosophicxil episode 
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Dominion Ci\er others , not le nnk 

i!l give no ciaim to lordsh p , self vvilled womei 
W ill seek their pleasure, and ambitious men 
Fij all their hopes on nches gaineil by fraud 
Tlie women will he fickle and desert 
Their beggared htubaniL, lovu% them alone 
Who give them money Kings instead of guarding 
ill rob their subjects, and abstract the wealth 
Of merchants, under plea of raising taxes 
Then in the worlds last age the rights of men 
W ill be confused, no property be safe, 

Ko joy and no prosperity be lasting 

There are eighteen purattas, or * secondary 
Puranns,’ subordinate to the eighteen pruicipal 
PHTilnas, of which the names on); need be given, 
as follow — 

1 Sanalhmiira, 2 A'arasutia or Aruiuia, 3 A’lirat/^ 
OT Vrthan naradi^a, 4 Snu, ^ Piir‘ isasa, C Kapla, 7 
ifanna, 8 Attfanasa,^ Vafuna,\o. Kahka,\\ i’tfmAr, 13 
Psanit, 13 5<9f<rtr, 14. ParSlara, 15 Adif^a, 16 Mahttara, 
17 JjhnpnatA (for Bhatgsva ?), 18 Viiisltha In another 
list the PPanda, Sna dharma, Brahtnmda and A'uirnjM ire 
substituted for some of the above. 

Let US now turn to the Tmtras, and consider the 
system they inculcate, which for comenience may be 
called Tantnsm, or, from the ^ktas who follow it, 
^aktism 

Although some of the Furanns md Upa pujanas, 
such as the SLinda, Brahma vatvarta, and Kdika, do 
in real truth teach T5ntnlca doctrines bj promoting 
the worship of Praknti and Durga, yet it is also true 
that the Tantras represent a phase of Hinduism gene 
rally later than that represented by the Puranas 



Indeed, Taatcisra, or ^Ltistn, ts Hinduism arrived 
at Its last and worst stage of medieval development. 

As the most conspicuous god of the Puranas is 
Vishnu with his incarnations, so the most prominent 
deity of the Tantras is &va mth his manifestations, 
more espeaally m the innumerable forms*of his 
female counterparL* 

V’c have already noted that the pnncipal Hmdu 
deities are supposed to possess a double nature, or 
two characters— one quiescent, the other active, — and 
that the active, called his S'aJifi, is personified as his 
wife, or as the female half of his essence, represented, 
as lie shall see presentlj, on his leA side Be it now 
observed that, just as the male god ^iva gaUveted 
under his onm personality the attributes and functions 
of all the pnncipal gods, and became ‘ the great god ' 
{Ma/ia deva ) — that is, the most loft> and severe god 
of the Hindu Pantheon,— so his female counterpart 
became ‘the one great goddess’ {dnf, f/ia/ia^dm), 
who required more propituiion than any other 
goddess, and to a certain extent represented all 
other female manifestations of the Tri mQrti, and 
absorbed all their functions^ tor this reason even 
the waves of Brahma and Vishnu were said to be her 
daughters According to the Vaj-u punna, not only 


• II n»nst DOS however, be fo-ggltea that there are a few 
Vauhijava Tantras which sohslitate Radha, the favoanle wife 
of L-nsh^, for Durgi, wife of S iva. 

* KuBvika (Mann, u. i) says, 5’nt'jr ihi iJia laidiH t:n 
tnil tc, ‘reveLiuon » twofold Vcdic and I'Snttik ’ Besides 
ihc name Agama there arc two olh“r Dames, — Yjmala and 
Z>d/Kizr<J— appli“d to certain classes of Tanlras 
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was himself of a twofold nature, male and female 
but his female nature also became tw ofold, one half 
Astla, or white, and the other half Si/a, or black, 
each of these agam becoming manifold The white, 
or mild nature, became separated into the ^aktis, 
calledi- [/uia, Gaiirl, lakshmi, Saranalt, &.c , the 
black, or fierce nature, into those called Dur^a, Kali 
Candi^ Camunda, &.c In short, all the other ^aktis 
seem to have been included by the Saktis under the 
6ikti or energy of Siva, which eientualiy dei eloped 
mto innumerable separate manifestations and person! 
fications of all the forces of nature, physical, phjsio ' 
logical, moral, and intellectual These forces, or 
rather the deidcd personalities presiding over them, 
were grouped m classes, such as ‘sources 

of great knowledge’, Mafns, ‘divine mothers’, 
yearns, ‘ goddesses having magical powers ’ They 
‘^are too numerous to be separately named, wious 
classifications having been adopted for the sake ofdis 
posing the female manifestations of ^iva, like the male 
incarnations of Vishnu (see p 103), under different 
degrees of participation in the divine essence , such 
as the full (fur/ia iakU, muia praki^tt), the partial 
{anla rttptni), the still more partial {lain and 

the partial of the partial (ia/an/n-rit/tyi), the lowest 
including mortal women in various degrees, from 
Brahman wonjen donnwaids, who are all worshipxwd 
as forms of the divine mother upon earth * There 
are, however, certain pnncipal femals personifications 

‘ In the case of the Vftisli^Ta SSktas, Radha, favoanle of 
Knshna represents ihe fall manifestation, and the Gopis the 
partial 
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which It will be well to speaf} , for just as the Viish 
nivas worship ten chief mtJe mcarnations of the god 
Vishnu, so the Saklas worship ten chief female mam 
feslations of the god Siva, or rather of has ^akti or 
energy They are called hlahavidyas, as sources 
of the highest knowledge, or of the knowled^ which 
confers preternatural power , and their names are as 
follows — 

I ^«5‘(son)etim« callfd SySmS) 2 yiTrti, represented as 
a stouter Kgore than Xali wiiti legs m a diSercnt altitude 
3 KaPJalatmika 4 . liVi'ansi 5 "Bhairait 6 Chinnci tnas 
iakCf represented as a naled headless goddess standing upon 
3 human couple and holding m one hand a blood stained 
snnutar and in the other her own severed head, which dunks 
the warm blood gushing &om her headless trunk 7 Shodiii% 
(iomelimes call^ Tnpura) S SkuivttAan (sometimes 
called MaajaghoshaJ 9 D/ioia-a'f lo. Ta^'ior Bagala 
(ftOmetmes called Qagtlaaokbi) Ihe last four ace nuldee 
mearnatiotu * 

Besides these, there arc principal Alatns, Yoginis, 
&.C , as alread> mentioned * 

In fact, this phase of HmdQism maj be desenbed 
as a kird of worship of y&w, branching out into 
endless modihcations and correlations, though whj 
thc'ie should be regarded as female deities rather 
than as male is not at first sight clear 

In all probabilit) the Taninka doctrme owes Us 

' borne lists give seren, some «„ht, nine, suclecn, fifty two 
d cC Mitcus , some uywatiU of & hoodicd The Voginis are 
sotceUines cepreeated as created by Durga, someUme* as 
forms of that goddess ten puIlKms in number Again, accord 
irgtosome, there are only eight chief \cgKUs, accotdi'-g to 
others sirty fiye- 
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development to the popularizing of the Sankhya 
theory of Purusha (masculine), the inactive, in 
different soul, and Prak^iU (feminine), the active pro- 
ducing principle, each distinct from the otlier, }ct 
each uniting ni the act of creation In harmony 
with this idea the images of the great god ^iva 
sometimes represent him (see p 96) as Ardha nan, 
that IS, a being consisting of two halves, the male half 
being on his right side, and the female on his left 
It may easily be tmigmed that a creed hie this 
was likely to degenerate into impure doctrines, and 
that result was actually brought about ^ for those 
who applied the principle of devotion to the 

double nature of the deities, finally resolved them 
selves into two classes, — the firet called Zfakshtifi 
earins, ‘ right hand worshippers,’ who make the 
^uraras their real Veda (mgama) These are de 
voted {phaha) to ^iva, Vishnu, Krishna, and their 
wives, but merely m their characters of gods and 
goddesses, not with any undue preference for the 
female divinity, and not with any implication of 
impure ideas, the second called I'antncxnns, 'left 
hand worshippers,' who arc followers of the Kaulo 
pamshad, and make that Upanishad and the Tantns 
their own peculiar Veda {agama) These devote 
themselves to the worship of the female counterpart 
of the deities, to Durga rather than 5 iva, to*Radlu 
nther than Knslina, and to Sita rather than Riima , 
but especially to Durgi, not as diva’s wife, but as 
the goddess who presides over two quite distinct 
operations, — the intercourse of the sexes and the 
acquisition of magical powers 
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And here be it noted, that just as Buddhism was j 
the CTpression of a natural effort to break through 
the restraints of caste m one direction, so ^aktism or 
Tantrism was an effort m another — the one ending m 
asceticism, the other m licentiousness 

The rites, or rather oigies of the Jefthaitd wor 
shippers, presuppose the meeting of men and women 
of all castes m the most unrestrained manner on 
terms of perfect cquahtj ' The> arc carried on m 
secret, and arc said to require the use of some of the 
fi\cMak 5 ras, namely, — 1 Afadya, wine, 2 Mansa, 
flesh, 3 Afatsja, fish, 4 AfudrS, parched gram,* 
5 Afailhunat sexual union’ Each of the abose 
IS again subdinded into five But the object of 
these worshippers is not roerel) to break tlirough the 
restraint of caste and gi\c themsebes up to been 
tious practices They also aim at acquuing magicaV 
and mjsucal powers bj the use, or abu*e, of Mantras, 
and what are called Vljis, N>5sas, and Yantras 


* The circle they fonw at ilieir meetings is called (-.kra^ and 

the verse cited as the autbonly for the temporary suppression of 
ea.»te at thc«c incetm(;s is as follows — /Vir/V/fi SAotrare caAre 
sai~i vcrni tf" tj^“ tm th Nrni't BAatmt taire urte farrtoA 
f-ntlfti “ On enrenng the cirde of Ehairava, all castes 

ate oTi a« etiiialwy with the Iw't of the twice horn , on JeiTing 
It, they are agMn scparateil into caste*," 

* Th*s pmin «* ca'en like dry l>scutt with ll e wire and spi 

niu las Iwjcor The lerm is also ns*d in Tintrum to 

denote n)-sttcal in'crtnimnjs of the fingers so as to form sym> 
bolical fgerw. 

* The unvonof the actoal man and woman in the. religion of 
the TantriVav, or left han I wofshipners, takes the place of the 
Jjngacn 1 ^<ni in that of tbcn,»ht haul wmrsh-j jv-n. 
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With regard to the Mantras, it should be obsen ed 
that a Mantn with the Tantnkas loses its character 
of a divinely inspired prayer addressed to i deity 
(see p i8) It IS generally, indeed, a tei^t from the 
Veda, but rather from the Alharvaveda collection 
than fsom the three others, -uid instead of a pra)er 
or invocation, becomes a spell or charm, the %ery 
sound of which, if properly uttered and repeated 
according to presenbed formulanes, has, in itself, a 
mystical power for good or evil 

As to the Vijas, these are mystical letters or 
syllables employed for brevity to denote the root 
(mS/a), or essential part of a Mantra, tlie name of 
the deity to whom it may be addressed, or some 
part of the body over which that deity presides For 
example — 

^ IS said to denote S iva, V Vishnu, Ifnm the sun Zom 
the earth, the mmd, both the goddeaBhuMinesvan 
and the tongue, both the goddess Annapurna and the nose, 

Pam the ear, S.C. 

And here, be it observed, that the proper location 
or application of the several letters of the alphabet 
to the several parts of the body, as symbols of the 
^aktis or Matnkas who preside over those parts is 
called ^asa, and plays an important part m the 
Tantrik worship Sound is held to be eternal and 
co-cxistent mth the deity (according to the Mihunsa 
aphorism, S abdo yonthad Bmhmd) Hence the 
letters of the alphabet being the ultimate instru 
ments by which sounds are uttered and thoughts 
expressed, are considered to possess supernatural 
attributes, and to have in themsehes a mystical and 
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mjstenous efficacy They are supposed to represeut 
the several Matril^s, or &ktis (forces), ^hich sustain 
the corporeal organs, and go%em the vital functions 
Let a man only acquaint himself nnth the proper 
pronunciation and application both of the Mantras 
and of their Vijas, or radical letters, and he acquires 
the poner of working prodigies to any extent he 
pleases t 

As to the yarrfras these axe mystical diagrams — 
generally combinations of triangular figures, like the 
inverted triangles of the Freemasons — supposed to 
possess occult powers Each of the Saktis has a 
Yantra assigned to her, which Yantras ace sometimes 
placed in the centre of represenLilions of lotuses, 
the yija of the goddess being also inscribed a cer 
tarn number of times on each petal 

From the foregoing stalemeni w will justly be 
inferred that the Tantras aregenerallj mere manual^ 1 
of mjatiasra, magic, and su|Mirstition of the worst/ 
and most silly kind 

TheoreUcall), however, they are very different, 
and, as a matter of fact, they are not all of this cha 
racter There are about sixty four original Tantras, 
and a large number of other Tantnk works, generally 
written m the form of a dialogue between the god 
Siva and his vnfe None of the actual Tantras have, 
as ) eft, been printed or translated in Europe Prac 


' There are certain Brnbi&xits olletl Mantra basins nho 
maJwe this I'Heir f>eailiar boimess Hence the saying that *all 
thewnnerse is subject to the gods, thegod» are subject to llie 
Mantras, anJ the Mantras to the Brahmans Therefore, the 
Brahmans are the gwls of tl e emterse ' 
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tically, they constitute a fifth Veda (in place of th® 
Puranas) for the ^aktas, or worshippers of the feraal® 
divine energy (S ahti) of the male gods, on which 
account the name Agama is sometimes given to th^ 
original Tnntras to distinguish them from Nigama, 
name only applied to the Vedis and Puranas 
Every Tantra ought, like a Purana, to treat of 
subjects, namely , — i The Creation, 2 The destrutf 
tion of the world, 3 The worship of the gods, 4 
The attainment of all objects, especially of eight 
superhuman powers {sidtl/u) , 5 The four modes 
union with the Supreme Spirit (see p 51) Very 
conform even partially to this rule Most of llicn* 
are mere handbooks for the use of practisers of 
kind of witchcraft, which to Europeans appears sd 
ineffably absurd that the possibility of any person^ 
behevmg in it seems m itself almost incredible 
Whole Tantras teach nothing but what may be called 
the science of employing unmeaning sounds tof 
acquiring magical power over fnends, and for de 
strojing enemies and rivals 
Some give collections of spells suitable for making 
people enamoured, for destroying sight, for producing 
or preventing diseases, for injurmg crops, for alclicmy 
{rasayana) Others explain the most effectual modes 
of worshipping the ^iktis, Mahavidyas, Matps, 
Yoginis, Vatukas or by whatever name the innumer 
able manifestations of ^ni and his wife may be 
called Others simply describe the Yantros, Vijas, 
and Mudr 3 s (intertw inings of the fingers) belonging 
to each manifestation, the places suited for the wor 
ship of each, the names of trees and jhnts sacred to 
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each, or permeated bj each, and the dajs of the 
}car allotted to each Some few touch on. neatly 
e\er) concenable topic of hnman knowledge, and 
contain here and there really interesting matter 
So little IS known about the composition of these 
m}Stical OTitings tint it is not possible to dlcide at 
present as to which are the most ancient, and still 
less as to the date to be assigned to any of them 
The) are all said to be founded on the Kiulopamsbad. 
It maj, however, be taken for granted thaTthe extant 
treatises are, like the extant PurSnas, founded on oldei 
works , and if the oldest known Purapa is not oldei 
than the sixth or seventh century, an earlier date can 
scarcely be attributed to the oldest knowm Tantra 
Perhaps the Rudia^hnata is one of the most de 
scrvcdl) esteemed and most encjclopedic m iti 
teaching ' Others are the SaXlt san^ama, Vtha jara, 
^fa/ta fttnana, Flra, JCularva^a (or textbook of th« 
Kaulas), S^^arna rahas^a, Sarada itlaka, Uifdtta, 
Kamakh)a, V/s/oju jamaXa 

Full as the above works are of doubtful symbolism, 
they are pot necessarily full of impure allusions, 
though the teaching contamed m the best of them 
unquestionablj tends towards licentiousness IMicn 
thej are better know-n, their connection w ith a distorted 
view of iheSanklijan philosophy, and with some of the 
corrupt forms of Buddhjsm,wiUprolnblj be made clear 
There are also works called Vaishnava Tantras, 
such as the Gatdaml^a and the Samt numara, but 


' It IS said to consist of looooo verses. A section of ir. 
t'lled Jail roab, nei mg of caste, I as been pnuted at CaJeotLv 
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c% en in these 6iva is the nairator and his tvife the 
supposed listener Moreover their teaching, which 
makes Radha, the wife of Krishna, take the place of 
Durga as the chief object of adoration, has the same 
tendency as that of the other Tantras, and equally 
eads ti^ licentiousness 

It may be well to give some idea of what this 
Tantrik teachmg really is, by a speamen of the 
directions given for performing the nte called Bhuia 
iuddhi, a rite the aim of which is to expel the evil 
spirits whose presence would interfere with the due 
performance of subsequent ceremonies The direc* 
tions are here abridged from a native work on the 
Duigapuja of BengaLt 

Holding a tcent«d flower, anointed with sandal, on the left 
temple, repeat Om to the Guns, Oot to Ga^ieia, Out to OurgS 
Then with Omphat rub the palms with flovrers and clap the 
hands thnee over the head, and by snapping the lingets towards 
ten different directions, secure immunity from the evil spirits 
Neat utter the hlantra Ram, spnokle water all around, and 
imagine this water as a wall of fire Let the priest identify 
himself with the animal spint {Jhn.tman') abiding m man s 
breast, m the form of the tapering flame of a lamp, and conduct 
It by means of the Sushnmna nerve through the six spheres 
vinth n the body upwards lo ihe Dmne Spirit. Then inedi 
tate on the twenty four essences in nature , vis. the five cardinal 
elements, the five external organs of sense, the five organs of 
action, with those of self consciousness and self cogitajion or 
egoism 

Conceive in the left nosfnl Ihe Mantra JTijm, declared to be 
the Vija or root of wind , repeat it sixteen times while drawing 
air by the same nostril, then close the nose and hold llie 
breath, and repeat the Mantra sixty four limes. 


' The author's name Is IVattfa 'candt-p Ghasha 
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Then meditate on Matnia, and say, ‘ Help me, goddess of 
speech' • Am to the forcheail, Am to the monlJi, Im to the 
nght eye, Ivt to the left eye, Lm to the nglit ear, Um to the 
left car, Im to the right cheeL, Jut to the left cheek, £in to the 
upper Lp, Aiiiiio the lower lip, Om to the upper teeth, Aum to 
the lower teeth, Tam, Tkam, Dam, Dham, and Nam to the 
several parts of the left leg Pam to the nght side, Phtm to the 
left, Dam to the back. Mam to the stomach, Yam to the heart. 
Ram to the right shoolders, Lam to the neck bone, Vam to the 
left shonltJeis, Sam from the heart to the right leg, LTatn from 
the heart to the left leg, Ksham from the heart to the mouth 
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CHAPTER X 

MEDIE\AL AND MODERN SECTS 

In the previous clnptcrs vie have endeavoured to 
tnce bneliy the progress of Hmdtusm, and have 
followed It to the last stage of its development in 
medieval times— to us darkest and worst phase, 
^vkttsm or Tifitristn It is believed thatsixorseven 
hundred jears ago ^akusm was universal!) prevalent 
throughout the greater part of India, as indeed it 
still is in Bengal and man) other extensive distncts. 
This general degradation of religion through what is 
called the left hand form of worship — or devotion to 
the female counterpart of 5iva— ted to the spnnging 
up of various reforming sects, and to them we must 
now turn our attention It is a subject vrhich opens 
out an almost unbounded field on which to cipaliale, 
and volumes might be wntten before exhausting it 
Our limited space, however, restnets us to a bnef 
notice of some of the chief sects, and at the very 
outset wc arc met b) a difficult) as to what is meant 
b) a HmdQ sect? 

The term is sometimes applied m a general way 
to five classes of worshippers, viz, the J 
S’arziJS, and waih thc5<«/w, Sun worshippers, 

and Cana/a/j if, adorers of Ganipati (Ganc^a), the lord 
of the troops of devd But tl e grevtcr njnbcr o* 
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Hindfls are worshippers of Vishnu, ^i\a or their 3ak 
tis , and although manj display special preference for 
one or the other, tnm> also pay homage to all these 
deities equally, without belonging to particular sects 
Moreover, all good Hindus adore the sun (^Surya) 
daily, and scarcely any religious nte is pesformed 
mthout homage being paid to him or Mantras being 
addressed to him, while only a few pei-sons here and 
there are specially initiated into his Mantra, or select 
him for their special saviour Agam, all Hmdus 
worship the god Gane4a, as the remover of obstacles at 
the commencement of every undertaking , some of his 
forms (such as Dhundhiraja at Benares) receiving 
special worship at sohtai) places In fact, the systems 
we have styled Vaishnavism, Sainsm, and Saktism, 
with Sun worship and Ganeia worship, constitute, so 
to speak, the chief staple of ordinary HindQism 
Evidently, therefore, it must lead to confusion 
of thought if these five names are used to express 
sectarian separation from the ever>-day belief and 
piaciice of the bulk of the Hmdu people But 
we may legitimately employ the term ‘sect’ to 
designate sepante sooeiies or communities wiihm 
the tw o leading systems of Vaishpav ism and Saivism 
— separate divisions, m fact, of these systems them 
selves, originated by particular revivalist leaders for 
the enforcement of greater strictness of devotion to 
the Htnda gods, whose worship had degenerated 
through the mduence of Buddhism, or for the 
propagation of their own peculiar ideas in morals 
and philosophy Such divisaons are called Sam 
pradayas, as representing the peculiar traditionary 
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doctnne originated by such teachers, and handed 
down from generation to generation 

One most noticeable feature m the Sampradayas 
founded by these reformers has been the esaggera 
tion of the principle of faith and loie {b/iakli), so 
that even caste ivas subordmated to it , in other words, 
the making devotion to Krishna (Vishnu) or Siva, but 
especially an enthusiastic love for the former, a bond 
of union stronger than all social distinctions 

Those who made every other duty give nay to this 
religious passion called themselves, not Vaishnavas or 
^aivas, but Bhaktas They made songs, music, 
danang, and waving of lights {ar/i), take the place 
of the old Vedic ^fant^as, subsututed vernacular 
prayers for those in Sanskrit, and paid special adora 
tion to the images of Knshnx Moreover, they be 
lieved that for the attainment of beatitude it tvas 
•jiecessar) to pass through five stages i That of 
^ antt, or calm contemplation of the deity , s That 
of JDasya, or servitude, 3 That of Sa^Ii}a, or 
friendship, 4 That of Vatsal)a,iix filial affection, 
and 5 That of Madhur^a, or tender Jove 

In the practice of tins Bhakti they kneiv no dis 
tmction of caste 

There seems, indeed, to have been a general desire 
on the part of the leaders of religious thought m India 
to follow the example of the great Buddha ’in his 
efforts to deliver the people from the tyranny of caste 
rules At any rate they saw that the popularity of the 
doctrmes they inculcated dej^nded on their attract 
mg adherents from all ranks, high and low Hence, 
most of the great religious revivalists proclaimed the 
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soanl equality of all who enrolled themselves m the 
same soaet>, as worshippers of the same deit} But 
jUst as Buddhism ultimalel) fell back into Brahmanism, 
so has e\ ery movement m the direction of equality and 
fraternity ended bj a return, more or less complete, 
to the ongmal condibon of subjection to Brahioanical 
authority and obedience to the law of caste distmc 
tions. 

In all likelihood the BrShmanical revival under 
iSiin^iarjifnija (to ’whom allusion has altead> been 
made) was nothing but a reaction towards caste 
It probably originated m the desire of the Brahmans 
to moke some counter-demonstration against the 
Buddhistic movement Sanlcara himself was a strict 
Brahman and a great teacher of the Vedanta philo- 
sophy lie was therefore a strenuous upholder of the 
Advaita doctrire (see p 83), and although his fol 
lowers, who are v ery numerous m the South of India? 
•'ometimcs call thvmseUes Saiv as, they mote generally 
style themselves Smarias, as claiming to adhere 
stncily to SanJara is said to have been a 

native of Kerala (Malabar), and to have flourished 
about the end of the 7th or beginning of the Sth 
Century He led an erratic, controversial life, and 
is thought bj some to have inculcated the preferential 
w orship of the god ^iva, as idenbiicd witli the Supreme 
Being, of whom some dedart him to have been an 
incarnation Tradition also makes him the founder 
of a Sana sect of ascctics,calkdthc Dainaml Datidins, 
‘ten Turned mendicants,* so called because divided 
into ten classes. 

Others agim mamtam that Sankara lud a prefer 
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cncc for VuslinaMsm But, as a Vedantist, he 
really had no preference either for Siva or Vishnu 
He IS the reputed author of a \ast number of 
treatises and commentaries on the Vedanta phrlo 
sophy (including the Atma bedha and Amnda lahari) 
His learning and sanctity were in such repute that 
he was held to ha\e worked %anous miracles, 
amongst others, animating the dead body of a kmg 
Amaru, so as to be able to argue with the wife of a 
Brahman, named Mandana * 

Let us now notice briefly, and, if possible, m 
chronological order, six principal divisions of Vaish 
ijavism founded by leaders who lived at different 
epochs They may be distinguished from each other 
.by the names of their founders, thus,— 

l Tht Ntmbdrhat s 27 it J^amar/i//as 

3 The MadhtSciiryat 4 The Tiimanandat 

• 5 The VaUahluicar^as 6 The Caitanjas 

Of course, the common link of all these sects is 
their belief in the supremacy of Vishnu TJieir differ 
cnce consists in the character assigned to that god, in 
the practices and usages founded thereon by the 
leader to which each sect owes its ongm, in the 
philosophical doctrines taught by that leader, and in 
distinctive sectarian marks (p 98) 

I To begin with the Nimbarkas (vulgarly called 
Nimandis), perhaps the least important of the sa 

* IIjs object 13 supposed lo hare beea to become ihe husband 
of the longs widow for a time that he m ght learn byexpe 
nencehowto argue on amatory subjects uilh the wife of the 
Drahman This is described mthe cclebnted poem, Amaru- 
ialala to which a mysiicaJ jntnpretatiOD is given. 
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Vaishna^'a sects, but the first iq chronological 
order 

The founder's name rras NimbarVa or Njvibad>^>i'» 
and Js generally supposed to hnre been identical *”lh 
the astronomer, Chaslnracar^a, vho is thought W 
hare flourished m the lath centurj 

Others regard him as an actual incarnation of 
Sun god, undertaken, for the rernal of religion 
the suppression of hetesj 

The aOlierents of this sect possess few djaractenstic I’e^o 
. lianties. They worship Knsbru and Radha conjointly, 
their chief scnptariil anthonty is ihe Shagavata puiSpa (ssr 
p lip) Althoaghlfimblulcaissajd lobaiewntten acomf°^° 
taiy on the Veda, this sect is ncpt possessed of any literatia« of 
then own, die^’ant of T.hich the) attribute to the destrttith®n 
<iS'l»ss'«j;JkNNNV.a!lsi«:a,\-s.'iAVKSA.s^ kwOTgefe 

This sect is distinguished b} two perpendicular 
jelloinsh lines, made of Gopicandana earth, 
from the root of the Jiair to the commencement of 
ejebroii, and there meeting m a curve, to represent 
the footpnnt of \nshnu A second cutte is sdute 
times added below 

It should be noted here, that the poet Japd^'n, 
tiho is thought to havelued in the i a th centurj, 
be said to hase followed Nimbarka m promoting tlje 
doctnne of detotion to Kpshna bj his celebr^fs^ 
poem cllled Gita gov mda, m nbicb are described the 
loves of Krishna and the Gopts as tjpical of the 
longing of the human soul for union n itU the dmoc 

’ Th'* late Dr Adam Clarke appears to hive Leeasm*^k 
with the resmbLince of this mj-st cU poem to the Song of 
SoJoiTiwn. See I is Comin^tary 
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2 J jie Ramany/as — ^These come next in order of 
time, nnd ire a most important sect m the South of 
India 

They were founded by the celebrated reformer 
RamSpuja, who >vasbom at^n Paranibattur {about s 6 
miles west of hladras), and is Lnoivn to have studied 
at Conjeveram, and to have resided at Rangam, 
near Trichinopoly He probably flourished about the 
middle or latter part of the 12th century The chief 
doctrine he promulgated was, that Vishnu is the 
Supreme Being, that he wns before all worlds, and . 
was the cause and creator of all things 

This sect has two grand subdivisions —1 The yaifegafau 
or ^orlhen School of RSmanujas, 2 The TetigaUits, or 
Southern School The difference In their doctnnes is something 
the sane as that of Anninian and Calvuust In philosophy 
> they both belong to the Adraiu, or &0&>di2absUe school , but 
RamSnuja, although he oiErmed the ultimate oaeaess of man s 
soul with God s, declared that m tbe body they were ptactically 
distinct This doctrine be called \ ihiht adtaita ‘qualified 
non dual ty * One peculiarity of the sect cons sts in llie 
scrupulous preparation and pnvacy of their meals. Another 
peculiarjiy ts that they never allow mustachios on the upper 
lip hloreoier, they ohen hare the dahra and other ^usbol; 
of Vubqu branded on (heir arms 

The frontal mark of both subdivisions of this sect 
consists of two perpendicular xthite lines drtyvn from 
the root of the hair to the commencement of each 
eyebrow, and meeting below in a curve A central 
perpendicular reddish Ime is added to represent 
Lakshml , and, in the case of the Tengahis, the wlutc 
line IS extended halfivay down the nose, and the whole 
IS supposed to represent the two fei^ of Vishnu 
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3 The Aladhxas, or MadhvSiar^as, are Vaishna% as^ 
but are not so important a sect as the last 

They were founded by the sage JIadhva, or Madh 
vacarya, othenMse called Anaiuia tiriha and Puma 
prajna, t\ho was a strenuous opponent of SanWa- 
catya’s Advaiia system of philosophy He is^aid to 
have been born about the year 1200, and to have 
been educated m a convent at Anante^var 

^lony of tbe duciples of lliis sect bve m Mathas, or csoiiss 
leries. Many of them are also simply phltosophers, the school 
eslahhshed ty Matlhra hetng caUed Dvatii, dualism, in oppo 
sition to the A-dxaila school, upheld by S anVaiicarya, aod 
foUovied by the SmlrUs The I^ruta school of Madhva 
issertsthat the supteme soul » essentially different from the 
human soul and fiom the material world God and man hasi. 
a teal and eteioally dulinct existence 

Tiie frontal mark, of thw sect, v, ho are chiefly found 
in Uic South of India, consists of tn o thm perpcndicu • 
hr lines meeting below m a cunc, like those of the 
lUmlnujas, but the colour is red (instead of white), 
and the central perpendicular line is black, being 
generally made mth the charcoal from mcense burnt 
before the idols of Vishnu 

4 The Pamaraudas (often called RaniSnaiidis), 
ate sometimes confounded with the KamSnujas, &orn 
whom they differ very sbghlly Indeed, Rdradnanda, 
the fojundcr, was 1 disaplc of R5manuja, and a 
teacher of subswnliall} sunilar doctrines. 

lie flounsheil at Benuex about U’C beginning of the t4th 
century llis followers ate nuiaetous in Gangetic India, 
espccully aioand Agra, They worship Vishnu under the fona «f 
HiBia enn Ira with his consort Stti. Their favourite wort 
u (Le rhaVla mSiS, and their secUnan marks resemble those of 
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the Rnmaniyxs Their founder ti ig! t ll at all distinction of 
caste among the Vairagis on I ascetic orders ought to be 
abolisl ed 

Ram.inand'i had tvteUe dtsciples, among ^hom the 
most celebrated was a remarkable reformer named 
kabir j\ho probably li\ed about the end of the T4trj 
centur) 

ThisKabir became the founder of a distinct sect 
He assailed zdolatry i»iih great boldness, and ndi 
culed the religious practices of bis fellow -couhtrymen, 
though he allowed adoration to be paid to Vishnu or 
RSmij as names for one god He promulgated a high 
moral code, declaring that life was a sacred gift of 
God, and that the blood of men or animals ought 
never to be shed by his creatures He laid great stress 
on truthfurness, and advocated retirement from the 
world for the attamment of control over the passions 

It IS supposed that Nanak Shah the founder of the 
Sikh religion, who was born m tlie Panjab, near 
I ahore, and in the reign of Dabar about the year 1500, 
attempted a compromise between Hinduism and 
Islam, was indebted to his predecessor Kabir, for his 
pantheistic opinions, and some of the other ideas 
which characterize his system • Hi' order of ascetics 
(corresponding to Sannyasis and Vaingis), are called 
tJdasis 

5 The Vallaihaeaf^as form a very important sect 
in Bombay, Gujarat, and Central India 

‘ The Adi grantha, * fifsl book ' which embodies his system, 
end is jbe bible of ibe Sikhs fprohibitmj idol norsbif^ and 
teaching the unity of the Couheadpanthcistically) was promnl 
gated about the time of our Refani)atiOQ> 
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Thcir founder, Vallabhacaija, is said to have been 
bom m the forest C'amparanyam 1479, and is regarded 
by his followers as an incarnation of Krishna 
Vanous miraculous stones are fabled about bun 
For instance, bvs mteUigencc is 'iHeged to have been so 
great that when he commenced learning at the age of 
seven, he mastered the four Vedas, the so: systems of 
Philosophj, and the eighteen Punnas m four months 

After such precocity we need not wonder that at the age of 
twelve he bad formubted h» (caching, and commenced travelling 
topropagatcliisdoctrmes \t hen lie reached the court ofKrish 
^ladeva, king of Vyayanagar, he was invitetl to a public dis 
putabon with the S aivas, in which he succeeded so w ell that he 
was elected chief Acarj “lef the Vaisbnarss He then f raselled for 
nine years through di/Tcreot parts of India, and finally settled in 
Benares where I c compose I se\enleen works , among which 
was (be 'lihageiati tika subhodhinl ' or commentary on (he 
Bliagavata purana, which last work, especial!) its tenth liook 
(see p 107), IS the chief «ull oruaiive source of the doctrines qj 
the sect Inph losophy he maintained Vedantut doctrines, and 
called his system SudilitJ‘ait%, 'pure non-doahsm,' to distin 
guishi' from the ViiuhOti^itaoi Ramanuja Vallabhacarya 
died at Benares, or according to his followers, was transported 
to heaieit while performing his ablutions in the Ganges. 

ValHblucaija left behind him eighty four disciples 
who dispersed themselves throughout ludn and 
disseminated his doctrines But the real successor 
to the Gadi (^gadSi) or Chair of Vallabhacary’a 
was his second son, Vitthalnath, sometimes called 
Gosamji from his having settled at Gokul, near 
Muttra (Mathura) This Vitthalnath bad seven sons, 
each of whom established a Gaddi m different parts 
of India, especially m Bombay, Kutcli, Katttwar, 
and Malwa, and particularly among the merchants 
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ind traders calldU Banos and Blntias The tnflu 
cncc of Valial)iucat)is successors became so greu 
that the^ acquired the tide of ^^alurl;^, the ijarae 
Gosam (for (ios\amin — lord of co;\s — an epithgt of 
Krishna) being sometimes added 
ValWbhacarja s system is called Pushti vtarga—^t^ 
way of eating dnnhing, and enjoying oneself', tha{ js 
to say, worshipping ihe deity, not tilth fasting, self 
denial, self mortification, and penitence, but witlj jn 
dulgcnce of the natural appetites and enjojanent of the 
good things of the world The god worshipped is the 
Krishna form of Vishpu anth his wives the Gopis or 
xottherdesses But their idol rs generally one rcpre 
scnting Krishna in his childhood, till his twelfth year 
According to the purer Vaishpava faith Knshpa’s lo\ e 
l6r ttie Gbpis, ana’ especially i6r fiis jivounrt 
js to be explained allegorically, as symbolizing the 
longing of the human soul for the Supreme But the 
Vallabhacaryas interpreted it in a gross and matcnal 
sense Hence their devotion to Knshna and his 
wives degenerated into the most corrupt practices, ^nd 
their system became rotten to the core Their njen 
had brought themselves to believe that thej must as 
similate themselves to female Gopis in doing homage 
to their god, and the Mabanjas or spiritual chibfg^ 
the successors of Vallabhacarja, were to dress l,Ve 
women m order to commend themselves to Knshna 
But far more than this, these Afahanjas had come tc 
be regarded as representatives of Knshna upon earth, 
and It was even believed by many that they wcrg 
divme beings — incarnations ofthe god Hence tn the 
temples, where the Maharajas did homage to the 
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cedencc, from (lie superior importance of the temple 
and monastery of which he is head 
Svanii Narajan who took the name of Sahajananda 
Svlmi (corrupted into Sejananda) was not a natne 
of Gujarat He was born in 17S0 A D , at Chapai, 
a toivn in Oudh, about sixty kos to the north east of 
Lucknow, and died about the year 1S30, when he 
was forty nine j ears old 

Living m Gujarat, he soon became stirred in spirit by the 
sensual ty of the Vallabhacaryas To counteract their licenti 
Oita practices, Sramt Narayan, who, (0 a natural leaning towanif 
Ui/(un and ascetiasm, joined all the energy of a great reformer, 
made chastity andpuntyoflife the keynote of all his teaching ' 
and ended by boldly asserting that he liimself, and not Valla* 

1 tiacarj a, was the true incarnation of Ki ish^s, and that the god, 
in order (0 restore (he Vaishnaaa taiih (0 its former puntj, had 
descended in Ins person as a Drahmaun, or Brahman under a 
sow 0/ continence 

, 6 77ie C'ai/anjttt This sect is peculnr to Hengal 
and Onssa, where «t 1 $ of great importance and well 
known 

The founder, C'aitanja, ms bom about 7485, 'ind 
regarded as an incarnation of Krishna, At the age 
of twenty four he became an ascelie, and IravclJed to 
Jagannath, m Onssa, avhcrc he taught \aislina\a 
doctrines 

Hercmaincd tnebc jears at KalaV, engaged m intense mcdi 


' Their code of inslroctions is of a scry pure and lofty cha 
racter It is comptiseil in a little «ork called S'liii I /a/rt, a 
copy of which, with a commentary in CujsrSti and Sanstint, 
was presenteil to me by Ihe Maharaja of "Warul on the occasion 
of my visit lo Ihe lenipJe snlmona trryai Ihl! place, over «! ich 
he presi les. ' 
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titioa on KnsU^o. But this was not his only occupation He 
insisted on the importance of singing {tanhr^aM) and dancing 
as well as of contemplation, to fit the mind for ecstatic com 
mumoti nith the deity, and his followere often snooned away 
in Iheit fits of rel gious emoUon Ife was hunself subject lo fits 
of religious ecstasy, and died duniig one of lliem whilst bathing 
in the sea neat Pun. After his death he was canonued, and 
declared to ha\ e been an incarnation of Krishna. 

C'aitanja’s disciples soon sprend themselves over 
Bengal They hold that Krishna is the Supreme 
Being, and that 6 Aa&{t or faith tn him is more effi 
cacious than, knowfedge, than subjugation of the 
passions, than meditation ihan chant), virtue, 

or an>thmg usually deemed most mentonous All 
castes become by such faith equally pure, and all 
castes ate equally admissible mto the sect TKeir 
chief ntual consists m constantly repealing the name 
Knshna. A great many treatises have been mitten 
m support of their tenets, which are highly esteemed 
m Bengal 

Besides the above described six principal sects of 
Vaislinavas, there are many others of less importance , 
such as thefolloivcisof Viththalox (a fomt of 

Krishna)' worshipped more especially at Pandharpur 
in Maharashtra, and the favourite of the celebrated 
htorathi poet Tukarama, the followers of Dadu 
a famous ascetic who lived at Jaipur 
abourAD 1600, the Mira^is a subdivision of the 
VaUabhdearyas founded by* JXuabai, the wife of the 
Kfina of Udaipur , and several others 


’ The imvges of this form of Krishna eenerall) represent him 
an t his wife with iheir hands reding on ihtir hips. 
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With regard to the so-cilled Saiva sects, there are 
a large number of ^aivas m the South of India, called 
Ltn^vats (commonly Linga its and Jangamas), as 
neanng the Linga on their persons They vere 
founded by a leader named Vnshabha, who taught 
the suppression of all caste distinction-, and the use 
lessness of all Brahmanical rites This sect bury 
instead of burning their dead Another so called 
Saiva sect, the Paiupalas (worshippers of Siva in 
his character of Pain patt, lord of the soul, called 
/(?/«), base their philosophical doctrines on a system 
called Siva siddhantx 

^ai\a ascetics are properly called Saonyasis, but 
they are often confounded with other orders of 
ascetics, called VoirSgis (supposed to be properly 
Vaishnavas), Gosams, Yogis, &.c The following are 
ether orders — 

* Paranahansat, or the highest order of Yogis rvhoare 
soli'ly occupied with meditating on Bnhma , ' tlie Aghmnt or 
Ag'tarafalhtni, who propitiate Siva by revolling austenties, 
the Urdhva-i<ihiu who extend one or both arms over the I ead 
and hold them in that position for years, the^^j^o mukhins, 
who keep their necks bent back looking up at the sky , the 
Dand ns, or mendicant staifbeareis, a subdivision of whom has 
been already described as founded by Sankaraeaxya (see p 137) 
Having thus noted the principal divisions of 
Vaishnavas and ^atv:^, which one their ongm to the 
great leaders of religious thought and practice in 
medieral and modern time^ we cannot conclude this 


‘ Th s is the highest Older of ascetics The theory is that a 
Yogi who aims at perfection 014^1 to go through six courses of 
anslenty of twelve years each In the last he is called a 
Parana ianst 
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pari of our subject nilhout glancing at the opinions 
of the Brdhroas, or members of the various modem 
iheisticat soacties (Samajas) now springing up m 
various parts of India Theic first founder nas a 
ircU hnown BrShman, named Raja Ram lilohuti Roy, 
a man of great abilit>, bom near Burdwan, iij 1774 
He T.'as the first Hindu icformcr that arose aficr the 
establishment of the British R5j in India. 

Besides eaettmg hvmsclf for the abolition of Satv 
(commonly calkd Soticc, or the burning of Indian 
mdoT-s mth their deceased husbands), and the promo 
tion of native education, be preaclied evcrj'nhercpure 
monotheism, cndcarounng to prove that the idolatry 
of the HindQs was contrary to the practice of their 
ancestors, and to the precepts of Utc \'cda , but he 
u»ed the Indian name Brahma for the Supretne 
Being and called the society he founded the Brahma 
s iw-y, or Socict) of God Its doctrines were in Citt 
founded on a monothcisbc interpretation of the Veda. 

Vftcr the death of Ram Mohun Roj, his friend 
I>\ mV-a Nath Tagore, c man of great rreigbt and 
mfiucncc gate his support to the Brahma sam3j but 
It languished Tnathout a leader ull his son Debendra 
Ndth Tagore formed the nucleus of a new community, 
novi called the Adi Samaj, 01 first church This 
sociei) publicly renounced idolatry, and declared 
their belief in Uic one God as defined vn the Vedanta. 
Then a third great leader aro»c, Keshab C andra Sen 
who )m recently visited Cngland. He rejects en 
tirety the llrdd system, mcludmg the Vcditnia 
His soci-tj IS called the rrogressivc o*- New «taro5j 
(AT/j ..) Their creed may be described as a belief 
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m the 1 aiherhood of God and tlie Brotherhood of 
mankind, and its theology might be well expressed 
by the first part of the first Article of the Church of 
England “ 7 here ts but one living and true God — 
everlasting, without body, parts or passions, of infinite 
power^taisdom and goodness, the maker and preserver 
of all things ' 

Other forms of iheistical Sanuj exist m India, for 
example, one called the Prarlhana Samaj ot Tra)cr 
S^etel) , at Bonjbaj These hat c the ^^edanta formula 
£iam nathtdyam (seep ii) inscribed over the en 
trance to their house of prayer, recently erected 
Moreover, a new Brahman reformer named Daja 
nanda, has recently appeared and is attracting many 
adherents m the West of India. He is engaged in 
HTjtJBg a new commentary to the Rigveda, nhich he 
interprets monotheisticall), and his society is called 
‘ the Arya samaj 

We must acknowledge with thankfulness the good 
these theistical societies are domg by their uncom 
promising opposition to idolatry, fanaticism, supersti 
tion, and caste They arc the present protestants of 
India 

Nevertheless it is to be feared that, nith the 
exception of the Progressive Stmaj of Calcutta, they 
are not altogether free from a suspicion of pantheistic 
proclivities 
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all the four classes, or agam, between the mixed 
castes ^^blch resulted from such mtcicourse. In thw 
way it happened that, although no man could himsell 
enter a caste higher or lower than his o\sm, he might 
by the act of marriage lead to the formation of a new 
mixed caste, to uhicK a distinct occupatlOa^Tas as 
signed. It was thus, in fact, that new mixed castes were 
constantly created, and even castes of tlie lowest grade 
were deiiscd from the highest by occasional perpe- 
tration of what was held to be a great abommation— 
the marnagi.. of a ^Qdra father mth a woman of a 
superior ciste For example, a Candala, or hunter of 
animals, Imng m holes, who was the most degraded 
of mortals and not allowed to jierfonn ^raddbas for 
his 01m ancestors, had a Brahman mother and ^Qdra 
father, and the.^<5,<rtrf or carpenter, who was also 
utteil) despised, was half Vaiiya, lialf ^udia. Again^ 
the Stafal:!, dog feeder, who was a pubbe execu 
tioncr and compelled to h\c outside vilbgcs, was Iialf 
Kslialnva, half Scdra. 

The onij caste that has retained its purity to any 
cxlent 15 that of th«, Brlhmans, though examples 
of pure Kshatnyas may be foutid among the Rajputs, 
and some pure Vaijyas probably exist among the 
lixQxahs, or traders and sliopheepcis hloreover, 
instead of Manus mixed castes —arising from the 
permissible intermamagc of the pure castes,— we 
Imc an almost endless number of what may be 
called trade-cas’es, resulting chieSy from associations 
of men enpgcd m llic same occupations —which are 
being constantly crtaied, and in which exdosn-cness 
and reslnctions m regard to socul mtcrcourse and 
in^CTnamage are cnfa-ced for more stnctly than m the 
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original pure cistes of anaent times Sliny of these 
inde unions resemble the guilds of artisans once 
common in Europe and hive numerous sub cistcs 
under them ^ Each society keeps aloof from the 
other, and shuts itself up in its own independence 
Andjdt Mithin each caste, tndmduil independence 
IS impossible, because no individual can act ilone, 
but only in conjunction with his caste fellows 

Probably, the onginal idea of caste was, that 
difference of complexion, or skin colour ( 
marked a natural separation between the grades of 
society The early iromignnls found parts of India 
occupied by Negrito aborigines almost a» dark as 
Africans, and they tbemsehe^ by intcrmamagc with 
the primitive tribes (some of them afterwards called 
^udras), and again by further intermarriage among 
ffiemselvcs, lost their original fairness of compferton 
Hence subsequent immigrants amving m India, and 
finding those already settled there os cultivators of 
the soil (taiJjas) more dark coloured than ihcmschci 
claimed a superiority of rank based upon greattf 
purity of blood, which purity, they bcliLvcd, could 
only be numtamed by stnet prohibitions against 
intermarriage with the lower classes Ucmay in this 
wav account for the origin of the higher castes of 
Brahmans and Nshatriyas Soon a theory was ad 
I vinced that food had an important cfftct on the 
preservation of blood punty, and atnet regulations 
about eating and drinking came into force As titne 
went on, still further safeguards were cLaboratetl 

’ tn the North wetl the Kiyastt or wnterewte hulweUe 
tnUl Tis ons and i milaily ItelarbaT or cCrpcnter caJte 
tevirn inl>-cas «, i one of rl h can cal ic^etl er 
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all classes Iui,h aad low, hold it to be not onl; a gin, 
but an act of dowunght impiet)' to eat the fli,sb of 
oxen 1 E\ en to sit m the presence of an Engh^ljinan 
while engaged m eating beef is not onl) sinful, but 
produces feelings of disgust far greater than an 
Englishman would feel in silting next to a Chinaman 
while satisfying Ins appeutewith a mcalofboikcl rats. 
The sacredness and inviolability of the cow and ox 
is in real truth a universally applicable test of modem 
orthodox Hinduism 

So also It IS not merely a hr^ch of social propnc j, 
'but an oiEnce against religion, for a man o/hi^h caste * 
to eat food prepared by one of inferior caste, cir for 
members of diflcrcnt castes to cat togeilicr ® An jm 
portant distinction, however, m regard to eating toge- 
ther IS made between food cooled with water and dr> 
food The former consists of boiled ncc dll, &.c , or 
of coarse baked cakes and this kind of food, which 
contains no ghf, is eaten by all castes apart from 
each other, after nnsbing their hands and ftct, and 
removing part of fhcir clothing On the other 
hand, dey food comprehends not only all dij caiabUs 
and fruit, but also food cooked wath ghJ, as wtll as 

t . — 

‘ Ifapp ly for ihe It a 1 is »hc co* wh cl <upp’ « d em w h 
ibeif only annul TckkI— milk an! bailer— anl ilieo* tthJcH 
helps to I It ihelr ground vrcrc declared sacred at an early 
penod Had it not been so thb wTul aniiril m gJit have bees 
ealerminafetJ m l meJ cf /amine atlixl u oo«x* icp-n ton 
Jiad Its or s n 1 ke some other lapen it ons, In a wise fore -Vt. 

• Cortrast raol, I Cor T u— *•^oH I bsTewtl leno-u 
you not to keep company, if wy msa that is call'd a I'TO cr 
bca foraJcalor or<ovel«j\ or aa idolalrr ora n ler era 
dnmkarj or an exlorl oner , w b such an one no rot lo eit," 
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sweetmeats , aiid tins may be eaten without remov 
mg any garments, without wtahmg, and m company 
with other castes 

To underetand the process by which such ideas 
have acquired strength, and become absolutely domi 
nant, it maybe well to bearm mind that evcry^Hindii 
has a tendency to confuse the relationship between 
matter and spirit Indian phdosophers assert that 
matter is illusory, or iliat it has no real existence 
distinct from spirit, which is the only true entity * 
Hence a Hmdu is Convinced that inanimate matenal 
substances may be animated with powerful spiritual 
forces, and that such forces may exert a mjstenous 
influence on the wellbeing of the immaterial part 
of his nature It is therefore more important that 
water and food should be religiously than chemically 
pure Eicry ortliodox Hindu is perfectly persuaded 
that the dutiest water, tf talen from a sacred stream' 
and applied to bis body, either externally or inter 
nally, will purify hfs souL Consequently he will 
either bathe m it or dnnk it mlh avidity, whereas 
the purest water is suj^sed to cause external and 
internal taint if accepted from a person of low 
caste Similarly lie beheies that the purest food if 
touched by a person of low caste, or by a European 
(J\fle7eha) will, if eaten, contammate his blood, and 
that such contamination wiU affect his character and 
prospects m this world and the next. Even the 
approach of a person of low caste, or no caste, or Ins 
shadow falling on food durmg its preparation, is 

' Thete IS no proper pUlosoplucal nord la Sanskrit for 
miUtr, unless il bey**, opposed to ee <f«« spirit 

• M » 
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thought to impart a taint nhich makes the most i>'ho!e- 
some meal unfit to be eaten 

itli regard to the third pomt affected by i^aste, 
\ iz. professional pursuits, it should be observed 
Brahmans alone are tilloned free libert> of engi'gmg 
m the occupations of other castes Fomierly onl)* 
sit acts Here permuted to a strict Brahman, via., 
repetition of the Veda {a/fAjaj/jf:a), leaching 
others [adh^Spand^, sacnfiang {^ajana),Z 5 S\s\inS 
sacnfices i}dja//a), gmng («Ain<T), and recenmgB^ 
{J'ratti^rahd) But c\en in Manu's time BrahiP^^® 
might under certain circumstances become sold'c^s, 
or live by agriculture, keeping cattle, or trade (MAnu, 
X So-83, lor, toa,ix 319) In the present da> 
aye often cooks, and they may engage in any indus- 
trial arts not involving contamination and degrA 
dation. 

The other castes are generally restricted to 
occupation, but the names of the castes are 
always a guide to the nature of theu: employmeuls* 
these latter ha\ang sometimes in process of time 
become changed 

Indeed it is by opening its arms to receive assoc*^ 
lions of men engaged in the same art or trade th^t 
Hinduism, which is not in theory a proselyting crea^> 
is continually extending itself Any body of mf®' 
pursuing the same occupation, may form themseb'®* 
mto a kind of trade union, and the Brahmans 
admit them into the pale of their religion, the 
conditions being that they bind themselves not to 
mtormarryiMth other castes, and accept the supremacy 
of the Brahmans and the sacredness of the cow or 
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The fourth and last point affected hy caste, is th<. 
perfonnance of funeral rile^andof^raddhas inhonoar 
of the dead This interesting subject has been already 
noticed (seep 65) ^\cha>ecml)spacctostatefuithei 
that considerable lamtion m the performance of such 
ceremonies pietails ctcry’Rhctc throughout Induj, and 
that all (liicrsilits of usage in this matter depend 
upon difference of caste, and of sub caste, and eicn 
someumes of groups of fatnihcs 
It onlj remains for us 10 enumerate some of the 
more imporUnt disisions and subdivisions, of caste 
lioir found in India t 

To begin w iih the Brahmans who arc still religiously 
aboie all other castes, and are still m their own 
estimation, and m that of bigoted Hindus, the ‘lords 
of creation' by a hind of divine right They arc 
divided into ten principal tribes, thus 

TTie nortbem <Iif u'lon of PfShmaia ($omeUinK called C<nJn) 
tus (ive tnbes tn ler tt ecconlmg lo tbe proper abode, \it , the 
AanyciufjJ (Kanaoil Sarar-<3(~x (North uctf), CoM-fa (tlwgp.1 
and Delhi] IfsitAi'd (North DcIut), (Onssa) The 

iovthemdirvsjon (called Zlrj*,fo) has also fite, ta 
rirJfra (Mai3]hl di5tneis), TattK^u (Teluffo). DrtmJa (Taaul) 
Ktnj^ -t (Kanntic), and (Oujarat] Tlie fir^t tnbe of 

the northern dieUwn, the / or Kaiuuj « ajam 

nasnemtuly snWIndetl, and erpcctall/ »nto one hundred and 
fAy «T trites of wlueli one hundred are called and 

hfiy (tc fin or (ftoia Kldba, a dislnct m die Yftet of 
Ecfsit) Of iht fonncf ot,ht and of the toller su, arc re 
carded ar or noUe Then* KoITm; Plrh tribes arc 

Barerjea.MaVhjrjea, Calcryea, C*rc«3i, Coiluh, md Kanjalilr. 


' The 1 cT M A. Sbctnrj;, cf linares, t« pcUished a 
« tfut tverV on tl li mlject, trhiA to ciy chief arthori y here 
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Again, all tnbes of Brahmans are divided into 
Gotras or groups of families according as they are 
supposed to be derived from one or other of the seven 
mythical sages, Bhngu, Angiras, Atn, ViiiSnutn, 
(Kau^ika), Ka^yapa, Vaiishiha, and Agast^’a. These 
seven ^ets of Gotras arc again subdiv ided into others 
too numerous to mention * 

Ag^in, Brahmans are still further dassifitd according 
to their supposed particular ime of stud}, or extent of 
learning, as, for example, whether a man hnovs the 
lijgvedi alone or the 'iajurveda ^ 

( Yajunafa iaW), or two Vedas {if 1 tfdj, commonly 
called Dote), or three Vedas (/// irti, commoni} 
Tiveri), or four Vedas (<v////r..ri7comnionlyCh3ube), 

Or some particular branch (S'dUS) of one of the '\'edas 
or Its Sutras, or « hether he is generall} a learned man 
, {Fan^ita) Other titles arc the result of difference of 
occupation, as, for instance, — 

The5'/r/ry4 who p<ribnnj\e<Jit«rmom<3, Uie ijjniit 
who performs the $3nsLaras , the f'nJiit, who red es the 
Vecta, il\eSasfn who eaplimsfhe law bocki , thc/WifrJffiii 
vrlio recites the Purapasj lbep}v/»/<l», who Vnowi astronomy 
and settles Ihecatendvr the Jl/i* or 

(msome places ciJlcil W/ojoJ whoormrcc* tfrcceremoo/efe* 
times of death and mourwnji the Cars-i wl o sits near 
the Ganges and guides ll e pilgnms at Henares , the ^yJ-seJ/, 
who supennfendi the pifgnms at Cayl the /Viy -c '4 who 
dt>ei the sameat Allahabad, the ttDreuerofdcroow, lh« 
last tire of whom are Drabmansoftnlnfenororder, andwse 
ore regwded with contempt by high cas’e Itrafurans 

The Rajputs, who represent the anaent Ksli^tnyit 
imlitaiy and rojal caste, and come next to the J3r2h 
mans, are also divided into ntiiDcrous tnbes or cUfU, 


' There are r ghiy foursubdinuonf la On; rJt aJooe, 
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.00 numerous to be detailed The original occupa 
tion of tins caste was twofold— that of governing and 
that of fighting, and even now manj of the soldiers 
in our Sepoy {st^aAi) regiments are Rajputs, while ei en 
with the spread of British power, a few Rajput princes 
remain m India, and are permuted to retain a, certain 
amount of kmgly authonty ^^e may instarce as ev 
amples the Jlahirajas of Udaipur, Jodhpur, Jaipur, 
Rewah, Bikanir These claim to belong to the 
ancient Solar djmastj (S'urjn tun/a) Others, such as 
the Maharajas of Jaisalmir and Karowli, claim to be 
descended from the Lunar hue (Soma xa/iMz) 

A less pure order of Kshatnyns are the /a/s or /afs 
(not properly entitled to the Dime of Rajput), who 
are numerous m mjputana and the Panjab At the 
head of them comes the Maharlji of Bhaitpur They 
ate often great landownets, and often they and the 
Rajputs arc simple agncuUunsls They have nu* 
nietous sub-divisiOQs Other clans allied to them 
are the Gujars, iiho axe also generally agriculturists 
Perhaps, however, one of the chief tribes of agncul 
tonsts and tillers of the soil is a mixed class called 
Kmnh (or Kmbi, or Kurmi, probably connected 
with Sanshnt root extensively found over 

laige distncts of HmdOstan proper and Central India 

It is clear, thetefote, that even RSjpuls Jats and 
other modem castes may reptesent the ancient Vai^ 
yas who were origmall) the great chss of ngncuUunstj 
— ^the men who settled down (root viS) on the soil x 
husbandmen and cultivators In fact, i ery few of the 

’ They cla tn to be dcsceOflcd from Knd ^a, of U 8 Yadu 
branch of U »■ I .nnar i ne 
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Ka)a$lhas or \mtcrs, who claim to ha;e bad a 
Brahman progenitor named C rtra gnpta They come 
EMt m rank to thcTas^ja or tradi^ cottmmnities, and 
are by some affirmed lo be pare l^dras, though thej 
are much abo\e those lower classes non called Madras 
The members of this caste (who are often wlgarly 
called Kaits) discharge most important duties m the 
go\cmracnt law courts and other offices They art 
lawyers, clerVs, accountants, keepers of registers, &c , 
and arc generally most intelligent and well informed 
There are at least twelve sub-castes of K-S) asthas, di 
vidcd in Bengal into eleven clans, named Go5{^/<iir^;fl), 
Bose(tfff«), Mitra, Dc, Datt, Kor, Palit, Das, Sen, 
Siagh, Cuba rurthcrniore,m Bengal there is a caste 
called Vat<i)a w SatJya, 'medical' (aa^CT^i 2 r^/;^< 7 , 
Manu, x. 8), which comes next m tank to the Brahman 
U will not be possible for us to enumerate all the 
castes formed by associations of men engaged in* 
various cmplojtnents, trades, aits, mdustnal and 
(nctual occupxtioEs Some of the commonest are tbe 
following — 
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brass, copper, fi.c , TelU {lailin), oilmen , ICumhhars or Kum 
bars {Kuvtbha iara), potters , Dhobis {dka rtha) washermen, 
(no Hindu, ho\yever "poor washes his own clothes , this opera 
tion must be performed bj the Dhobi caste, who are generally 
knovm by Ibeir donkeys) , Jffaiit, gardeners , Lon ins {favana 
hann) preparers of 'alt , Rangans (nr«^a ifcrr/«) dyers , 
Zr<r/aa»r„ confectioners, Dir-u, tailors (who, when Muhamma 
dans, are euphemisticaliy called Khalifas or Caliphs) , 
{naJuCa) or Hajjams barbers (who are also go betweens in 
arranging marriages) , Ahirs, herdsmen , Kahars, palankin 
bearers, Jtfallahs, boatmen f Palis, village watchmen. To 
the above may be added unclean castes, such as Camar [carma 
Iara) or Mtxis, leather cutters and shoemakers , JIfi/itars or 
Dhatigrs, sweepers orscavengcre, .A'/w, cane chair makers (these 
arethc lowest of the low, they are often employed as street 
sweepers and in famishing wood and fire for the burning of 
dead bodies), Lulit, labourers, this last same is rather spph 
cable to any labourer than to a caste, being derived from a 
Dravldian word, and meaning 'one who receives (daily) wages 
or huh ’ 

It IS satisfactory to koow that, although it is too 
true that csiste js still the \eiy life and soul of H;ndu 
ism, and although this very caste is not mthout 
certain good points and advantages, yet some of its 
most vexatious rules arc gradually giving way under 
the pressure of steam, electncity, and European influ 
ence hlonj years ago a Brahman who accidentally 
touched leather would have had to choose between 
public expiation or degradation, and expulsion from 
caste, whereas in 1S70 a Un^a Brahman held the 
post of sub inspector of police in Purl itself, within 
the very shadow of Jagannath, although a leatlicr 
belt formed part of his uniform * 


' Ilunler’s Onssa, voL 11, p 
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CHAPTER XII 

MODERN’ IDOL-’WOrSHlP, SACRED OBJECTS/* HOU 
PLACES AND TlilES 

No account of Hmduism-can pretend to complete 
ness vnthout some notice of its modern idol worship, 
and of Its numerous minor deities, semi-duTne liemgs, 
consecrated otjects, holy phees, and seasons. 

Hinduism assigns no limit to the ever increasing 
number of its deified existences, and ive maj safely 
affirm tliat there is no countrj m the rrorld where so 
many shrines dedicated to gods and goddesses under 
different forms, images, sjTnbols, and names, meet 
the C}C as in India In large towns temples are 
reckoned by hundreds, and even 1)> thousands 

First, there are temples to ti^e principal deities 
desenhed in the previous chapters of this ^ olume — 
to ^ua and his sjTubol (the linga), to Vishnu, to 
Knshna, to Rama, and to their rcspcctue wives — 
Durga, Lakshmi, Radho, Sita, under different forms 
and names Then, there are occasional shrines 
contaming images of divine heroes, such as Yudhi 
shthiri, Aijuna, Bhlma (see p ii*), and of divine 
Rishis, such as Bharadvaja, &.e Everywhere are 
seen images of the god Ganc^a, or Ga^a^ali, son 
of ^iva and Durga. He is lord of the troops of 
mischievous and malignant imps who are supposed 
to cause obstacles and difficulties, and is therefore 



invoked at the commencement of all undertakings 
His bloated, dnarfisb, and distorted appearance, 
■nhicli IS like that of the Ganas of ^iva over whom 
he presides, indicates sensuality and love of good 
living, while his elephants head is said to ^ify 
a combiivition of wisdom, or, perJiaps, rather, of 
cimnmg and sagacity 

Again, shrines to the other son of ^iva, Skinda or 
Karttikeya, the leader or general of diva's armies or 
troops of demons, are very common in the sou li of 
India. He is there called Subrahmanya. 

Next are found all over India shrines dedicated to 
the Monke> god Hanuroan, the devoted ally of the 
great Rama m ins conflict with the Rakshasas of the 
South of India (see pin) His images ire Imeired 
with the sicred colour vermilion, to denote the esti 
ination m which he is held, and the universal admin 
tioii of his devotion as a model faithful servant After 
the great war, and the subjugation of Ravana, king 
of Ceylon, Rama is ^id to have made over to Hanu 
man a great portion of the Deccan (r e Dakshim, or 
south country, sometimes called Rama kshetra, and 
sometimes Dandakaranya), of which Hanuman and 
his followers became the principal colonizers Hence 
idols of the monkey leader are found in (and often 
outside) every village of the Marathi country 

Then m some towns, such as Benares, besides the 
prmcipal shnnes there are temples of the A’hzrf 
graJtah, nine planets, that is of the Sun god (SOrj-a), 
Moon god (C'andra), Mar^ Mercury, Jupiter, Venus, 
Saturn, Rahu (dragon’s head, or ascending node of 
the moon, and cause of edipses), and Ketu (dragon s 



tail), which, with the Nakshatras (see p iSo), consti 
tute a formidable galaxy of deities whose favour must 
be conciliated before marriages and other auspicious 
events can be successfully accomplished, — with many 
special shrmes, such as those of Anna puma, the 
goddess of plenty , Stiala, the goddess of §mall pox i 
Bhatraianaiha or Danda /aw/, a sort of deified police 
magistrate, and others too numerous to describe 
Again, carved stone images of the following well- 
known deities of the Hindu Pantheon are not tin 
common — 

ludra, god of the atmosphere , Varuna, god of the ocean , 
Kintra, god of wealth , Kama, god of love , £a!a rama, the 
Hindu Hercules , Poraht rama, a deified Brahman who is 
espeeialljbconnectcd with the KonkanfetHed from him Para 
it rama isiefra) and sometimes regarded os the god of the 
konkanaslha Biabinvns , Varna, god and judge of the dead. 
But shnnes dedicated to their honour are unusual ^ 
Nor are certain groups (gana) of gods honoured 
with special shrmes The following, however, are 
reverenced — ^ 

The ten l'if'’a-detat , tlie eight Vatus (forms of fire or light) , 
the eleven PuJras (see p 25 ) , the twelve AJtljas (see p. 2j) , 
theSadAjaf, celestial beings of peculiar punty, itis SidJAas, 
senu-divine beings of great perfection 

But the idolworehip of the towns by no means 
represents the common cultus of the rural districts of 
India No village is too small, no locality too little 
frequented to be wnthout its owm peculiar religious 
sjTnbols At the tops of hills, m groves, on every 

' Ihave never met wilh shnnes to Indra, %anipa, Kuvem, 
or Yama, though their images often stand In the galleries of 
temples, or are carved on Mr tcu//j of eaxn 
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high place, and almost under every rock and stately 
tree, are to be seen, if not finished temples, at least 
rough idols or simple blocks of stone and wood, con 
secrated to local deities by patches of red paint, and 
hearmg witness to the belief of the inhabitants m the 
presenej of presiding gods and goddesses There 
IS, m truth, a strange mixture of aboriginal fetishism 
with Brahmanical pantheism in the popular religion 
of the mass of the Hindu people Everythmg 
great and useful — everything strange, monstrous, 
and unusual, whether good or evil, is held to be 
permeated by the presence of divinity It is not 
merely all the mighty phenomena and forces of the 
universe-^l the most striking manifestations of 
almighty energy->-tbat excite the ane and attract the 
reverence of the ordinary Hindu There is not an 
object m earth or heaven which be is not prepared 
tb VYOrship~>iocks, stocks, and stones, trees, pools, 
and rivers, his own implements of trade, ^ the am 
mals he finds most useful, the noxious reptiles he 
fears, men remar^ble for any extraordinary quali 
ties,— for great valour, sanctity, virtue, or even vice, 
good and evil demons, ghosts and goblins, the spints 
of departed ancestors, an infiiute number of semi 
human, semi divine existences — inhabitants of the 
seven upper and the seven loner worids— each and 
all of these come in for a share of divme honour or a 
tribute of more or less adoration Venly, the 
Hindu Pantheon has a place for everybody and 

’ Every traJe, profession, and colling; has its tutelary diruifty 
Even the Thugs churned the goddess Kali ds their presid ng 
goddess, in whose honour they murdered their i ictuns. 
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■oerjthmg The deities a1read> descnUedoxe merely 
the occupants of Us most conspicuous niches To 
attempt an eihaustive enumeration of its minor gods 
and goddesses would be a hopeless tasb, and to count 
the ever multipl}'mg army of its martyrs, saints, and 
sages, would be a simple impossibility Ne^ shrmes 
nre contmuaIl> springing up to receive the remains of 
holj men or ascetics — examples of cxtraordinarj sane 
tity, or of some peculiar manifi-station of the divine 
energy — who, after death, are canonized and deified.' 

With regard to animals, plants, and stones, wc can 
only indicate those most generally revered 

Of all animals the cow is the most sacred It 
tj-pifies the all jnelding earth It is the chief source 
of nouriSiment of every Hindu All agricultural 
labour depends on the ox, for no such animal as a 
cart horse exists in India. There is a typical * cow 
of plenty’ -supposed to yield all d3 

sired objects— images of which are commonly sold m 
the bazaars, and bought as objects of reverence , and 
the letting loose of a bull {tn^tetsat ^) — properly 
stamped with the symbol of ^iva — in sacred cities 
like Benares and Gaya, that it may be tended and re 
vercnced by pious persons, is a highly meritorious act 
Serpents, also, are divine ammals , they are 
emblematical of eternity, nnd are often -issociated 
with the gods, especially Siva- Moreover, a curious 

' Sach men are geneiaUy bimeJ, not bnint, and then tombs 
resorted to by hundreds of pi^runs. Tombs containing the 
ashes of Satis, or ivomcn who hare burnt themselves with the 
bodies of their deceased husbands, axe alao common everywhere 
ui India, and greatly rever'd. 
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race of serpents, half human, hnlf divine, called 
Nagas, IS supposed to exist in the regions under the 
earth The) are ruled over by three principal ser 
jjcnts, named Sesha, Vasukz, and Takshal a Ac 
cording to some, this serpent race, however fabulous, 
points Jo the former existence of a ebss of beings to 
which the serpent that tempted Eve may have 
belonged, before the sentence was pronounced by 
which It became a creeping reptile 

Monkej’s, a whole army of which aided Rama m 
his conquest of Cejlon, are, of course, among the 
most sacred of all animals They are luvjolable, and 
never under any arcumstances to be molested 
Swanns of them are encounged to infest the nemtty 
of temples and consecrated buildings, whefb they sub- 
sist on the food offered to them by pious worshippers 
But not only animal life, plant life also is held 
‘sacred, because thought to be permeated by divinity 
Perhaps the Tulsi plant (properly Tulas\\ or holy Basil, 
is the most revered It is sacred to Vishnu, and 
even pra)ers are addressed to it, as if it were itself a 
goddess The maiiiage of the Tulsi mth the god 
Vishnu, or Krishna, is celebritcd in every Hindu 
family m the month Karttik. 

So also the Vdva (Bel) tree, with its triple leaf) is 
sacred to 6na, with his triple functions 
The Pipal tree {Juciit ref^ma) is another diviue 
tree It is regarded as occupied by the god Brahma, 
and is sometimes invested with the sacred thread as 
if It were a real person All the ceremonies ol 
Upanayana are then peifoimed over iL 
No mhve will willingly cut down a Tulsi plant, or 
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a Pipal tree, and the planting of these is always con 
sidered a religious and meritonous act 
The Aioka shrhb is also sacred to a , the DQrba 
grass to Gane^, the Ban)’an tree to kalaorTime, the 
Arka plant to Surja or the Sun. The ^ami or Acacia 
IS a goddess on her own account, and is supposed to 
contain fire. The Custard-appic is called the fruit of 
Sita (stla phala) The Ku&i is a most sacred grass. 

Then as to stones. Black stones, called ^agrama, 
with markings like those of the ammonite, are wor 
shipped by the principal sects of Vaishnavas, as re 
presenting Vishnu , also while agates as typifying ^iva, 
and red stones as symbolizmg Ganeia Certain coral 
like formations hate also their religious value, and 
are retered as significant of particular attnbutes of the 
deitj The Mahatmja or divine glory of these stones 
IS celebrated in the Padtna purana. 

We pass on now to sacred places A Hindu’s 
craving for some hoi) place of pilgntnagc {Urtha), to 
which he may hope to resort for speaal blessing 
more than once in a lifetime, is not satisfied b) a 
single Jerusalem, or a single Mceex 
India IS studded with an increasing number of 
sacred places, from the very sod ofnliich are supposed 
to exhale sanctit), saliMtioo, and beatitude for the 
benefit of thousands of pilgnms who annually vnsit 
them Piignmages to such spots {ttriha }atra) arC 
genera!!) performed as aas of faith and deiotion for 
the accumulation of religious merit, or to atone for 
sms.* Sometimes, however, they are undertaken for 

* The pslgruRS arc of en branded on their aniis wuh a marV 
thSf) of Ihc ii.nkfa pjf-, t In. fudirta, i;n j or dharu], lo 
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the performance of ^raddha ceremonies in honour of 
departed ancestors, or for the recot ery of some sick 
person,^ or to coniey the burnt remains of the bodies 
of deceased relations to some sacred shnne near a 
river, the object being to scatter the ashes on the 
punfyyig waters 

The multiplication of places of pilgrimage pro 
ceeded very rapidly Rivers, as sources of fertility 
and punhcation, were at an early date invested with a 
sacr^ character Every great nver was supposed to 
be permeated with the divine essence, and its waters 
held to cleanse from all moral guilt and contamination 
And as the Ganges was the most majestic, so it soon 
became the holiest and most revered of all rivers. 
No sin too heinous to be removed, no character too 
black to be washed clean by its waters Hence the 
countless temples with flights of steps lining its banks , 

‘ hence the array of pnests called ‘ Sons of the Ganges,’ 
sitting on the edge of its streams, ready to aid the 
ablutions of conscience stricken bathers, and stamp 
them as white afashed when they emerge from jts 
waters Hence also the constant trafhe carried on m 
transportmg Ganges water m small bottles to all parts 
of the country 

The confluence of the Ganges onth the Jumna 


serve as an evidence of Ihezr having accomplished a particular pd 
grimage AtDvarakaiicaTJy5 ooopeisons arc annually branded 
' Colonel Sleemanrecordsthe cascof a family of four persons 
Viho walked about fourteen hundred na’es with a sick boy, 
carrying with them bottles of Ganges water to bathe the idol of 
Jrtgannath m Omsa. The change of air cured the child, but the 
fam ly of course attributed the core to the gratitude of Ihe idoL 
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(Yamuna) and SarasvaU (supposed lo flow under 
ground) at Allahabad {Pra3aga) is one of the most 
hallowed spots m all India These three sacred 
streams form a sort of Tn mOrti, or trinity of ru'ers, 
often personified as goddesses, and called Mothers. 
Then other mers, sudi as the Gcdavart (also* called 
Goda and Ynddha ganga), Narlada (properly Nar 
mada, also called Re\a), Tapti (properly TapaU, also 
called Tapi), Saiamiatj (properl} Sabhramab), Kisina 
fproperly J^ish^a), Vena, Sarayu, Tuns^-ihadrS, and 
Kazert, became nraU of this onginal sacred triad 
Chapters, called Mahatmyas, extolling the virtue of 
their waters, and descnbtng their conseaation by- 
gods and sages, were uiserted in the Puranas Thus, 
the sacredness of the GodSvan is said to hat e been 
revealed by Rama (to the Rishi Gotaina), and that of 
the Sabannati bj Kaiyapa 
And here we may note that the uhole length of 
the banhs of all the chief nvers of India, from their 
source to the sea, is regarded as Jjoly ground To 
follow their course on fool is considered a highlj 
mentonous act. A pilgnro, for e-vample, sets out 
from the source of the Gange'?, at Gangotri, and 
Wilks b} the left bank of the nter to its mouth, at 
Ganga sagara , then, tunimg round, he proceeds bj 
the right side hack to Gangotri, whence he departed. 
This la called Pradalshma, or Parikrama of the 
mer, and talcs six ytars lo accomplish. In the same 
way a pilgnm starts from the source of tlie Narbada, 
at Amira kantak, — a peak of the \’lndh)-a chain m 
Gondwana, — and walks to the mouth, near Broach, 
and back This takes three years The rners Goda 
inn and K-pchfii require only two years for the ‘'ame 
i a 
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process. Of course ihc ment accumulated 
proportion to tlie time occupied m the 
and ihc saoedness of the ground traversed 

But if rivers were bcticvcd to be pervaded ijy 
di\ inity, and Ihcir waters held capable of pu^^g 
from aY stn, it n ill not he matter of « coder that hoiy 
Cities, towns, and bathing places (/Ir/Zias) rapidly 
arose on their banl^s It was not difTicult to sta^nj, 
such places with a sacred character One or olhe^ j,|* 
the gods was described as connecting hiniscl/’ wj{j, 
particular localities. Thus, the sanctity of Bcnai-jfj^ 
on the Ganges, was supposed to have been commuj,, 
cated by the god 6 iva to his son Slwanda (as rccordjjj 
tn the K2:/tkhan<h of (he SLanda purjoa), and 
whole town therefore became sacred to the speci^j 
worship of Siva, who is alleged to have gone throu^j, 

, severe austerities in the neighbourhood 

ThiscelflbraCccI cityofBcnarcs, which hasa popul^ 
tion of about 200,000, out of which at least 25,oc,o 
arc Bralimans, wps probably one of the first to a^. 
quire a fame for sanctity, and it has ahva)^ mai^^ 
tamed its reputation as the most sacred spot m ap 
India Hcre,iii this fortress of HindQism.Brahmanisi^ 
displajs itself in all its plenitude and power Heig 
the degrading clTcct of idolatry is visibly dcmoi| 
strated as it is now here else except m tJie extrem^ 
south of India Here temples, idols, and symbol^^ 
sacred wells, springs, and pools, are multiplied be 
jond all calculation Here every particle of grouny 
IS believed to be halloiFcd, and the very air bol> 
The number of temples is at least two thousanq^ 
not counting innumerable smaller shrines In thg 
prmcnval temilc of Siva, called Vi^v<j;fvara, are coj 
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lected in one spot several thousand idols and S}*!!! 
bo\s, the whole number scattered throughout the city 
being, It IS thought, at least half a million 

Benares, indeed, mnst aluays be regarded as the 
Hindu’s Jerusalem The desire of a pious man’s 
life IS to accomplish at least one pilgrimage rfo what 
he regards as a portion of heaven let down upon 
earth, and if he can die uithm the holy circuit of 
the PancalwO^i, stretching with a radius of ten miles 
around the citj, — nay, if any human being die there, 
be he Asiatic or European,— no previously incurred 
guilt, however heinous, can prevent his attainment of 
celestial bliss 

For a long time the nver Ganges and the city 
Benares occupied a position far above all other 
rivets and all other sacred cities , but as the Arjans 
spread themselves from the northwest, eastward, 
westward, and southward, the Brthmans who scttlea 
down in other places naturally became jealous of the 
monopoly enjojed by those m ^Bennres If any 
natural phenomenon — a volcanic crater, a fissure in 
the soH, a hot spring, a cavern or rock of peculiar 
shape — existed anj-whcrc, it was pressed into the ser 
V tee, and made to subserve the purposes of the pnests. 
A kind of free trade m the mvention of myths for the 
consecration of particular spots was thus introduced 
I or instance, in Kattiwar there is a spring, the water 
of which IS said to Iiavc been formed from the per 
spiraiion of Krishna's body So also many legends 
were connected with the great idol Jagan nath at Purl, 
in Onssa, which is said to contain Kpshna’s bones 
New Mahatmyas were then composed and inserted 
m some of tho Purlpas (oHcn in the Sbanda), making 
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a god or hoi) sage re\enl and extol the praises of a 
particular spot intended to be elevated to a high 
position among the conseented places of India- 
Place after place was declared consecrated ground 
Prayaga at Allahabad and Gaya probably achieved a 
reputation for sanctity soon after Benares. Preachers 
were sent all over India to recite the Sfahatnij'as 
of innumerable nv’al localities 
To this day the priests of Benares, Ga)a, Allahabad, 
and other sacred pbces send agents to every toira and 
large railway station in India, who are commissioned 
to persuade pilgrims to visit their own slmnes. ^Vhen 
once a stream of pilgnms sets in a particuhr direction, 
It very soon gathers strength One devotee follows 
another, and m this manner the fame of many new 
places IS established Pantlharpur, m the Dtlhan, 
which contains a shnne of Krishna called VithobS 
' (celebrated by the Marathi poet Tukaram), is a city 
which has in this way nsen quite recently to importance 
At nearly ererj sacred phee the number of shnnes 
to be visited and of ceremonies to be performed oc 
cupies many da)^, and no pilgnm can go through all 
the duties required of him without the aid of the 
Brahmans attached to the locality, who exact fees 
even from the poorest, and receive large sums of 
money from rich persons At some sacred places 
religious gatherings occur every year, at others after 
certain intervals The fullest often take place once 
m twelve jears, when the planet Jupiter enters a par 
ticuJar sign,J on which oixasion the concourse of 


' For cximple nt Hand var, wben Jupiler enters tlie sign 
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people IS so enonnous tint loss of life sometimes 
happens from 0% ercrowding ilany think to enhance 
the ment of their pilgnmages by imposing on them 
selves tlie most toilsome tasks on the road, such, 
for example, as advancing tovnrds their destination 
by continued prostrations of the bod}, or^as it is 
termed, ‘measuring their lengths’ for hundreds of 
miles 

In some ancient texts only seven principal holy 
tovvais are enumerated , vii — 

or Btoares , Miithura or Ntuttra, the capital of Kansa, 
eoai^uflrcd by Knshija, on the Jumns, near Agra , //andj;ar 
(or Maya), where the Ganges descending from lie Himalayas, 
Cist eaters the pbms, AypdAja (now Pytabad}, the ascient 
capital of Kama-candn, near Lucknow, Ihoraka the city 01 
Kmh(ia, in Gujarat , AvanUka or Oejem , and Kanet or Con 
lerarambe uear Madias.* 

Agam, in others, the chief sacred cities are d« 
dared to be only three— resorted to for self- 
mortification , Prayaga (Allahabad) for religious 
shaving, and Ga}diot Sraddha^c^jcmonits At the 
last place a footprint of Vishnu is the great object of 
adoration 

Seven Sangamas, or nver confluences — all called 
Prayagas — are pronounced especially sacred — 

THaV of the Ganges and Jas»^ called BhaWa piayaga , cl 
the LeU and Alakanandj, called \ivhr>upn}^, of the 


Aquarius [Kumika), at PraySganhen he enters Slaktn., and at 
Tryambak when he enters Leo (.S^rR&rl 
• There are said to be two KlnCis, one called \ ishru kln^, 
and the other SIvakascL They arc merely the two great 
temples at either end of ConJenraiaBKanfr puram 
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Abka nanda and Nanda, caUed Nanda prajaga , of the Pindar 
and Alaka nandl, called Karpa praj-a^a , of the hfandakinl and 
Alaka nacda, called Rudra prajSi ^ , of the BhagiralKI and 
Mandakini, called Deva praySga , of the Kruh^i and Ve^i, 
called Baksb^a prajaga (in the Dekhan) 

7 he sources, and sometimes the mouths, of these 
and othtr n^ers are always esteemed places of pil 
gnmage , for example — 

Gangs n, thesouree of the Ganges, of the JiimnS, 

Amtra Jkan/ii, in the Vindhya, of the Narbada, MakabaUh-ar, 
of the Kfuhna and Vc^a (Kiatna) , Tift mula, of the Tapti, in 
Berar , Canga lagara, the mouth of the Ganges. 

Then there are four specnllj Iiol) Dhamis or 
residence of deities, ttz 

yagan nSth, at Pori, m Onasa , Dtiraia * (alto one of the 
seven holy toinu before named). Iftiir^-inUra or JJtJarl 
nt/A, m the Ilimabyas (one of the sources of iheCtoges), 
^J/tuAvnt, on an l^d six mdea from land, Utneen Indu 
Ml ( Ceylon 

And twehc sacred places containing celebrated 
Lingas of^iva/.viz. — 

Scmnalh, in Kattiwjr, Mat’ikiryuna, on the 'Srt faib moun 
tain, m the Kamatic , Mahili’a or MahMUl 'ara, in Uj;ayint 
(Onjein), to the aonh of Indore , Om tJni, on an blind in t) e 
nver Isarbadd, A’tJinj or AeJJnh-ara, In the Ilimabyas, 
BAJma Janiara, at the source of the nver Dlilml, near I unali . 
1'ihvn^‘k, m Benares, Ttyam\jta ni’A, near JsSailc, on 
the Godavari, J’aiJja ni'A (or Vaiyanllh), about loo miles 
from Ahmednagar , jK’lganUi, or ^Sgrhara, beyond Ahmed 


' There are tiro Dvlnkls at the dwtince of fourteen mile* 
from each oJher, one u cal'cd Co^rl DrSrakS, and the other, 
Beyt. ^Vhen the idol was removed from the former to Dalcorr, 
a new one was pbced in Comatl by SanVarSclrya, who has a 
motiittcfy there, while \ allabMcXrjra gave an idol to Peyt 
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nagar in the NuSm’s domuuoiu, XJmitttltt or Ramehvra, 
near Adams Undge Uclwttnlnda and Ceylon, Cknshvei 
vara, at Elloni, near Aunuigubad 

File divine lales (5VTm<2r<r), or holy tanli^, are 
also enumerated , vu — 

Karoyana m Kntch , Pmhkara, in Ajmir , Bindii In Sidh 
pur, about Co miles from Ahmedabad , jPaw/a in the Kar 
natic, and Miiasa (commonly called Manasacoiat), in the 
Himilaya mountains 

There are also four celebrated shnnes of god 
desses — 

MaAa faitii?) at Kolapur, B^avam near Sholapur, 
Kttuka, at Matapura, ItyrAun about 8o miles from Ah 
mednagar 

And four monasteries of Sanlaracarja one at 
each extremity of India, vir. — 

Stirada ma/Xa at Gomati Dvaraka , Snnfrn mafia, In tlie • 
Kaniatie neat Mysore y^oir-maiha near Badan nath one of 
the sources of the Ga ges , and Vardiar a t> oiha at Pun 

A few other well known sacred pAres are — 

Citra iete, near Allahabad (he first abode of Rama and 
Likshmaria after their csile from Ayodbya, Prabkaso, near 
Soronalh and Dvaraka, where Knshiias kinsmen theYidavas 
destroyed themselves, Snntth or l^athdvar near Udaipur 
(the temple of which has ao idol from Govardhana) , Aniara 
nath in Kaimit , yiala m iit, a small volcanic crater near 
Amritsar in the Panjab Daiore in Gujarat celebrated for the 
idol of Kfishna (called Ran chor) brought from Dvaraka 

Nosik on the Godavan, where Lakshmana cut oft* the iic»e 
of the demon S Srpa-uakba , Kkru kske ra near Delhi, where 
the great battles of the MtAabharata were fought, Aya tor, 
near Citra kote, the res denceofTuls dis, Gafftada jn Katb 
war, where the body of STomi Isarayapa (see p 145) was 
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burnt, Paliiana {OT Satr»hja/a) a sacred hill of the Jains m 
Amntsnr, la tbertiojatv ihe sacred oiyol ihcSilchs. 

It appears, then, that almost the whole circle of 
the sciences — zoologj, botanj, mmeralog), and geo 
graphy*-is in India t^en into the service of religious 
superstition Even asttonom) and chronology are 
-utilized in the same waj If a full moon fall on a 
Monday, this is an astionoimcal comcidence that must 
be by sUl means turned to the best account It is a 
moment particularly tavouiable for chantable acts, 
and a gift of one rupee at such a time is equal to one 
thousand at any other 

The Kokshatras— tuenQ seven consteUatiooswhich 
m Indian astronomy separate the moon s path mto 
twenty seven divisions, os the signs of the ^diac do 
that of the sun into twelve—are regarded as deities 
"who ekert a vast influence on the destiny of men, not 
only at the moment of their entrance into the world, 
but during their whole passage through it These 
formidable constellations are consulted at births, mar 
nages, and on all occasions of family rejoicing, distress, 
or calamity No one undertakes a journey or any 
important matter eveept on days which the aspect of 
the Naksbatras renders lucky and auspicious If any 
constellation is unfavourable, it must by all means be 
propitiated by a ceremony called S anlt 

Much the same may be said of the supposed influ 
ence of the nme Gia^ (see p i66), all regarded as 
planets Similarly it is held that mystenous attributes 
and properties attach to every month of the year and 
every day of the month. The Mahatmyas, or reh 
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grous excellence and \’alue of months, such as Sra 
vana, Vai^okhi, and especially of the intercalary 
month (called Adhka masa. Mala masa, Puntshot 
tatna ffraxa), ha\e all been witten ind inserted m the 
Purapas \Vhea the xntercalaf) month comes round 
every thud year, numerous preachers make the most 
of theur opportunity, and read its Mahatmja in the 
streets of large touixs, hoping thereby to stimulate the 
generosity of the people, and estmet large charitable 
gifts Certain sacred dajs at the clianges of the moon 
are called ‘Pan-ans,' and a glance at the Ilmda ca 
Icndar is suflicicnt to show that no nation upon earth 
rejoices in a longer list of holidnjs and festivals 
{utsava), qualified by fasts {u/atSsa), vigils (jn^arat^a) 
and se*tsoQs of mortiftcation Most of these fcsUtal^ 
and fasts are fixed for certain Tithis or lunar days, 
each lunation or period of ntber more than tnenty- 
seven days being dmded mto thirty Tiihis, fifteen ot" 
trhich during the moon’s increase constitute the light 
half of the month, and the other fifteen the dark half 
Some festn als, hoivevcr, arc regulated by the supposed 
motions of the sun The fcsUvils and fasts most 
commonly obsenetl throughout the year may be enu 
merated as follows — 

I Malara sankrattU, or the commencement of the 
sun’s nonhetn course in the heavens On this day, 
the first of the solar month Migha (about the begin 
mng of January), the sun haiing reached the most 
southern point of the ecliptic (according to the HindQ 
reckoning), begms his northern course (w//<zny<7/m), 
which he continues till the end of June It is a 
penod of great rejoicing ciery-tthere, and especially 
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at Tra) Jga (Allahabad), the confluence of the Jumna 
and Ganges, where a celebrated Mela (religious fair) 
takes place In the South of India this festival is 
commonly called ‘PongaI,'aod « the commencement 
of the Tamil jear Cattle are decorated with gar 
lands, led about in procession, treated mth especial 
veneration and exempted from labour 

2 5 rll'antaml, on the 5th of the light half of M3gha 
(January February), in honour of Sarasvatl (called on), 
goddess of arts and learning Implements of writing 
and books are therefore %vorshipped (see pp 90, 91) 

3 Si (train, in honour of Siva, held on the 

of the dark half of Maglia (about ihe middle or end of 
February) A stnet fast is observ od during the day, and 
a vigil held at night, when the I inga is worshipped 
At this season many pilgnms flock to the places dedi 
cated to ^11 

4. Hoti, now generally identified with the Dola 
yalra or swuiging festival, celebrated as a kind of 
Hindfi Saturnalia^or Carnival, and very popular all 
over Indix It commences rbout ten days before 
the full mtMtiol Phalguna (February March), but is 
usually only obserred for the last three or four days, 
terminating with the full moon During this festival 
boys dance about in the streets and the inhabitants 
of the houses sprinkle the passers by with red or 
yellow powder, or play jaactical yokes. Towards the 
close of the festival a bonfire is lighted and games 
(representing the frolics of the joung Kpshna) take 
place round the expiring embers 

5 the birthday of RSma-candra on 

the pih of the light half of the month Caitra (March 
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Apnl), kepi by some as a stnct fast The temples of 
Rama are jllurninated, and the image of Rama adomed 
with costly ornaments. The Ramayana is read m 
the temples, and Nautchcs are kept up during the 
night 

6 ptiRcami, a ftsii\a\ in honour of th^ Nagas 
(see p 169), on the sth daj of the light half of 
Snlvana, 

7 K^tshffa janmashtamiy the birthday of Knshpa, 
on the Sth of the dark half of the month Bhadra, 
■md in the south of ^lavana 0 u\y August), one ol 
the greatest of nil HmdQ holidays. The months of 
the Northern and Southern BrAhmans dilfer m 
Knihpa paksha. 

8 Ganda-fa/url^il, the buthda> of Gnnc^a, on the 
4ih of ihe light half of the month Bludn (August 
September) Clay figures of the deity arc made, and 
after being u orslupped for two days, or in some cases 
ten days, are thrown into water 

9 i? //ju /I//J, or Ahrw rain, commencing on the 
ist, nnd ending on the loth da> of the light half of 
Ashma (Sep’ember October) This fcstnal, cele 
braied in Bengal and other parts of India, is supposed 
to be connccicdwiththeautumnal equinox. Itisheld 
m commemoration of ihoicioryof Duig 5 , wife of ^ na, 
o\erabuffaIo-hcadeddtiaon( \fahuhatur) Her image 
isworshippedforninedays,and then cast mtothe water 
The tcntlvday is called Vtjaya rfj/i/rJ, or Dah hant 

10 Jiann-iila — On the day when the Bcngills 
assign their imagw of DurgS to the waters, the 
IlindOs of other pronnees cclebmte the RinuIlH, 
a dmraaiic representation of the carrying off of Sita. 
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concluding vnth the death of Ravana (see p iii), of 
trhich the 9th day of the Diaga pQji is theannu'ersaiy 

II Difali or Dirati (properly Dipaiali), ‘the 
feast of lamps ’ on the last tiro da)'S of the ^rJe half 
of Alvina (September October), and the new moon 
and foijr following days of RliSrttilca, in honour of 
Vishnu’s wife Lakshraf, and of diva’s wife Bhavani 
(Parvali) 

le the full moon of the month 

KSrttika (October Jfoicinbcr), a festival kept in honour 
of diva’s victory over the demon Tnpurasurx 

Wc must now bring our account of Hinduism to a 
close Wc cannot hope to have succeeded to un 
ravelling all the knots of in intncate subject Sufh 
aent at least has been wntten to show that the 
Hindus ire a profoundly religious people A religion 
of some kind they must have— a religion which tnll 
^ttr the depths of the heart, and give room for the 
exercise of faith and love 

The ancient fortress of Hindoism, with its four 
sides, RfonotheismJ Pantheism, Dualism, and Poly 
theism, IS everjavlierc tottcruig and ready to fall 
Let not Cfanstuinity undervalue its obligations to 
education which has so to speak, served as a mighty 
lever for upheiving the nrassne fabric of the Hindu 
system But the education ne ire giving in India 
has little effect on the heart, and has certainly no 
power to regenerate it "What then is to become of 
tile masses of the people when their ancient faith 
sinks from beneath their feet ? Only tn 0 other homes 
arc before them — a cold theism and a heart stimng 
Chnsti-mity They are both already established in 



the soil of India. But Chnstianjtj is spreading its 
boundanes more ividely, and sinking its foundations 
more deeply It appeals direcil> to the heart It is 
exactly suited to the needs of the masses of the people 
of India In Chnstiamty alone is their true home 
But much has still to he done to convince ^them of 
this Of course, too much stress can scarcely be laid 
on the degrading tendencies of jdolattj Yet there 
are three points \rhicK ought to be still more forcibly 
insisted on by our missionanes ns distinguishing 
Christianity from all other s)'stems, first, the co- 
ordination and union of the human and dmne, of 
man’s vrork and God’s xrork, as exhibited, for 
example, m our Saacd Scnpturcs, secondly, the 
everlasting permanence and even mtensificatiott of 
the personaltt} of man as distinct from the per 
sonalit) of God, tbirdlj, the perfect personaUtjofGod 
as revealed m Christ. As to the third point, it should 
be m-ide quite dear that Muhamrrudans, HmdQs, 
Buddhists, and Jams ha\c nothing parallel to the great 
truth of the perfect personality of the God man Christ, 
Let the prosel}'tmg Muslim proudly dedare, nhen 
confronted wiUi the opponents of his own creed m 
the baraars of India, that he will meet hia foe with 
no other weapon than the sword of the KurSn 
Let the HindQ philosopher calml) intrench him 
self behind the rmlheism of his Veda, and the 
tlieistical Brahma behind the strength of his dogma 
that ‘God IS one,* while the infidel Jam looks 
down mth serene apalhj from the heights of his 
atheism on a struggle to which he is mdiifercnt 
Then let the Chnstian missionarj, without despising 
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ihe formidable Goliaths to which he is opposed, but 
mth the quiet confidence of a David in the strength 
of his own weapons, go forth fearlessly with the 
simple sling and stone of the Gospel in his hand and 
do battle with his enemies, not forgetting to use the 
Sword of the Spirit with its nine irresistible thrusts — 
love, JO}, peace, long suffering, gentleness, goodness, 
faith, meekness, temperance 

Much ground, indeed, has been already won by 
the soldiers of the Cross , but to secure a more 
hopeful advance of Christianity throughout India, a 
large accession to the missionary ranks of well 
trained men, thoroughly conversant with the sys 
terns against which they have to contend, and 
prepared to hie as well as preach the simple story 
of the Gospel of Christ, is urgently needed And 
for more than this is needed for the complete 
■CTiumph of God s truth m Indip Nothuig less 
IS demanded of us Englishmen, to whose charge 
the Almighty has committed the souls and bodies 
of two hundred aVid fifty millions of His creatures, 
than that every man among us, whether clerical 
or lay, should strive to be a missionary according to 
the standard set up by the first great Missionary 
— Christ Himself Let no lower standard of our 
duty satisfy us So will the good time arrive when 
not only every ear shall have heard the good news of 
the reconciliation of roan to his Maker, but every 
tongue also of every native of India — from Cape 
Comorin to the Himalaya mountains — shall cor 
fess that Jesus Christ is Z^rd, to the glory of God 
the Father 
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subjicts of human knowledge, indudiiig, amongst others, 
the process of reasoning and laws of thought 

The Nyaya proper propounds in its first Sutra six 
teen topics, the firat of which is Framana, i e the 
means or instruneiil by which Prama, or the right 
measure of a subject, is to be obtained The difllrent 
jirocesscs by which the rouid arrives at true and 
accurate knowledge are four, vu — a Piatyaksha, 
* perception hy the senses’ , / Anumatia, ‘ inference’ , 
c Upamana, ‘comparison’, if Sahdt, ‘verbal authority,’ 
or ‘ trustn orthy testimonj ,' including Vedic revelation 
The treatment of the second of these four, ‘ infer 
dice,’ indicates that the Hindus have not, like other 
nations, borroned their logic from the Greeks. It is 
divided into five Avayavas or ‘members’ i The 
orproposit!On(statedhypotheticalIj) 2 The 
htUt, or reason 3 The udxharava, or example 
(as major premiss) 4 The or application 

of the reason (as minor premiss) 5 The nt^mana, 
«or conclusion i e the proposition restated as proved 
'I his inetliod of splitting an argument into fiv e divisions 
is thus illustrated i The hill is fiery, 2 for ii 
smokes , 3 whatever smokes is fiery as a kitchen 
hearth, 4 this hill smokes, 5 therefore this lull is fiery 
Here ve have a combinaton of enthjTnemc and 
sjllogism which seems clumsy by the side of Aristotle s 
conciser method, but it possesses some advantages 
when regarded not as a syllogism but as a full and 
complete rhetorical statement of an argument 

Perhaps the most noticeable peculiarity in the 
Indian method, stamping it as an original and in 
dependent analysis of the laws of thought, is the use 
of the curious terms V^aptt, ‘pervasion’, V^apdla 
‘pervader’, and V^ap^a, ‘to be pervaded’ Iheso 
tenns arc emjiloy cd in making a universal affirmation, 
or in affirming universal distnbution , as, for example, 

‘ herever there is smoke there is fire ’ In such a 
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cose an Indian logtaan 'dways eapresses himself by 
paying that there is an nuanably pervading concomi 
tince of fire lath smohe Fire rs therefore called the 
psrvader, and smohe the pervaded , and the argument 
vouldbc thus bncRj stated bya Nat^ayua ‘The 
mountain has invariably fire-pervaded smohe, there 
forelt has fire’ • 

The second topic of the Nyaya proper is Prcimtya, 
1 1 the subjects of PramS, or the subjects about xvbich 
Tight knowledge is to be obtained These are welve 
VIZ I Soul {atmm) 2 body (fitrtm) 3 Senses 
4 Objects of sense (<7r ///a) 5 Uriderstand 
jngorintcllection(^/iAM/) 6 Mind (««!//«) 7 Acti 
vityf/raifi///) 8 Faults (/fiir/iii). 9 Transmigration 
(/reO(t Main) 10 Consctiucnces or fruits (///<r 4 r) 
ji Pun (irfifM/ia) tt Fmancipation (rt/trriT^yrt) 

M ah regard to the fourteen other topics, they seem 
to bo not so much philosophical categories as an 
enumeration of the regular stages through which a 
coniroiersj is likely to pass In India arcumeiu 
slides mto wranglmg disputation c\cn mori, ct'suy ih'iti 
in I iitopc, and the tctnaimng topics ccrtamlj ilUistrite 
scrv curiously the captious propensities ol a HiiulCt 
disimtant, leading lum to be cjullk m tcjnrlct, and 
rcidy ivitli specious objections to the movl ronclusm 
argunicm 
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question must be examined — every possible objection 
stated — and so a further Fatfa, or ‘controversj/ takes 
place, which of course leads to Jalpa, ‘meretmn 
gliDg,' follonedb/ Vitanda, ‘caviUmg', fftiv-ahhasir, 
‘fallaaous reasoning'. C/tala, ‘quibbling artifices’, 
Jah, ‘futile replies', and. Nt^raha si/iana, ‘theputting 
an end to all discussion,' by a demonstntion of the 
objector’s incapacity for argument 
After enumerating these sixteen topics, Gotama 
proceeds to show how false notions are at tlic root of 
all misery For from false notions, comes the fault of 
liking, disliking, or being indifferent to anything, 
from that fault proceeds aclivitj , from this mistaken 
tctivity proceed actions involving either merit or 
dement, which ment or dement forces a man to pasa 
through repeated bmhs for the sake of its reward or 
punishment From these births proceeds misery, and 
It IS the mm of philosophy to conect the false notions 
at the root of this miscr> 

T/ie VitUaftda (supplement of the Nyaja) 

Tlie Vai^eshika tpay be called a supplement of the 
NySya proper It js altnbutcd to a sage named 
Kanada {‘ atom-eater’) and is not so much a branch 
of the Nyaya as a development of it, extending the 
system to physical investigations, which it conducts 
V ery imperfectly, it is true, and often with strange 
fancies and absurd blunders but, nevertheless, wadi 
occasional exactness, and not unfrequenlly ivith sin 
gular sagacity It is perhaps, the most interesting of 
all the systems, both from its more practical character 
and from the parallels it oders to European philo 
sophical ideas It begins by arranging its inquiries 
under seven Fadailhai, or categories (i e enumera 
lion of certain general properties or attributes that 
may be predicate of etiating things), which, as they 
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nrc more properly crtlcgones ihm ilie topics of tne 
Njiji proper, are noi\ the genenlJj received calc 
goncs of the Naip)nVj»s. ’Ihey are as follotvs — 
I Substance 2 Quality or property . 

3 Act or action , 4. Ccncraltty or communitv 

of properties (santan^a), 5 l*articulantj or indin 
duality {nJcsh ^,6 Comhercncc or perpctinl^ntimate 
relation {tamataya) , 7 Non-cxistence, or negation 
of existence {abhaia) 

Kj^nada, horvever, eniimctatcd only six categories; 
llie seventh was added by later writers 
The seven categories have most of them sub 
divisions. Those of the first cati^ory, Draiya, sub- 
stance, are nine, to wit — earth, water, light, air, ether, 
time, space, soul, and the internal organ or mind 
The first four of these nine, and the last f% iz. d’ifnnas, 

‘ the mmd ’), arc held to lie atomic, and tlic first four 
are both eternal and non-elcrnal , non-ctemal m llicir 
sanous compounds, eternal m their uliimatc atoms 
to which they must be traced bach • 

As to the second category, Guna, ‘ <jua\iiy there are 
^vcntcen qualities tnhctctii ui the muc substances, 
\iz colour, savour, odour, tangibility, numbers, eaten 
sions, mdmduality, conjunction, Jivjunclion, priority, 
posteriority, intellections, pleasure, pam, desire, aver 
Sion, volitions Seven others arc said to bt implied, 
VIZ gravity, fluidity, viscidity, self reproduction, merit, 
dement, and sound , making twenty four in all 
SLxtcen of these qualities belong to material sub 
stances. The other eight — viz intellection, voliiion, 
desire, aversion, pleasure, inin, merit, and d(.merit — 
are the ptopcrlies of the soul 

The third category, Kaiman, ‘act,’ constats of five 
kinds of acts , vir. elevation, depression, contraction, 
dilatalioo.and motion, and the fourth, Stii/ianya, gene 
rahty of properties, is said tobe twofold , \ iz higher and 
lowergenerahiy, to wat, that of genus and of species 
Ihc fifth ditcgorv, fUcs/lr, ‘partiviihrity,’ belongs 
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to the nine eternal substances of the first category, 
all of which have an eternal ultimate difference, dis 
tinguishing each from the other Hence the system 
IS called Vai^eshika 

The Sixth category, Samaiaya, ‘ comherente,’ is of 
only one kind It is the comherence between a sub 
stance Snd its qualities, between atoms and what is 
formed out of them, between a genus or species and its 
individuals, between any object and the general idea 
connected with it, and is thought to be a real entity 
As to the seventh, Abha 7 a, ‘non-existence,' four 
kinds are specified , viz antecedent non existence, 
cessation of existence, mutual non-existence (as of a 
jar m cloth), absolute non-etistence 

In the Vai^eshika system the formation of the world 
18 supposed to be effected by the aggregation of atoms 
These are innumerable and eternal, and are eternally 
nggregated, disintegrated, and redisintegrated by the 
power of Acirishta (see p 51) An atom is defined 
tts 'something extsciog, having no cause, 'tnd eternal ’ 
It IS, moreover, described as less tlian the least, m 
visible, intangible, indivisible, imperceptible by the 
senses , and each a^om has a vUts/ia or eternal essence 
of Its own The combination of these atoms is first 
into in aggregate of two Three of them, again, are 
supposed to combine into a particle, called Trasa 
retni, which, like a mole m 1 sunbeam, has just 
sufficient magnitude to be perceptible 

Uith regard to a Supreme Being, the name of 
Jhara, ‘Supreme Lord,' is introduced once into 
Gotama’s Sutris, but is not found in Kanada's 
Probablj the belief of both was that the fornntion 
of the world wis simply the result of Adttshir, ‘ the 
unseen force,' den\ ed from the works or acts of a 
previous world I his force becomes inHindfipIii 
losophy a kind of god, if not Uie only god Later 
Natjayika writers, however, afiirm the existence of a 
Supreme Soul (/Virnwa/wan), distinct flom the IiMng 



human. Soul {jttaiiuan)^ and th»s Supreme Soul is 
descnbtd by them as eternal, immutable, ommscieat, 
mtbout form, all pervading, all powerful, and more 
over as the OOTier of the universe 

Again, they hold the living individual souls of men 
(jnahiiaii) to be eternal, manifold, eternally separate 
from each other, and disluict from the bod*, senses, 
and mind ^et capable of apprehension volition, dc 
sire, aversion, pleasure, pain, merit and demerit , and 
tlie^ hold theta to be infinite, ubiquitous, and dtffmtd 
ntryuhtit Mtw/irAfi// so that a mans soul is as 
much in Fngland ns in Calcutta, though it can only ap 
prehend and feel and act where the body happens to be 
The Njaja idea of the mind {martcf), which itcalls 
an internal organ ts tint it is liVt the soul, a Dnv^ a, 
or eternal substance Instead, however, of being 
diffused c\cr)avhe:c hkc the soul, it is atomic like 
earth, water, fire, and air In fact, it can onlj admit 
one thought at a lime If it were infinite like the 
soul, all appichcosvons and conceptions might be cow 
lempoTancous which is impossible 
It to clear then that the Vai:»cshika cosmogony is 
dualistic in the sense of assuming the existence of 
ticrnal atoms, side by side cither with denial souls, or 
with the Supreme Soul of the universe It is opposed 
to any theory which would make an impure and evil 
world spring from a pure and perfect spml Ncrr does 
It undertake to decide postlivcl) what it cannot prove 
dialectically — the preosc relation between soul and 
matter 


Tin SviUtya 

1 he Sinkhya philo^phy, founded by a sage named 
Aa/i/u, though probably pnor m date, is generallv 
studiwl next to the ^yaya, and is more categoncallv 
dualistic. It whollyrcpudiatcs the notion that impure 
mailer can ongmatc from pure spint, and, of course 
denies that Imythmg can be produced out of no hm" 
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The following nphonsms propound itsdoctnne 0/ 
evolution — 


" There cannot be prodoction of something out of nothing , 
Ihat which « not cannot be^crelopedinto that nhich is The 
production ot what docs not already exist (potentially) is impos 
sible, like a horn on a man , becanse there must of necessity be 
a material out of which a product is developed, and because 
everything cannot occur ev^where at all limes, and because 
an) thing possible must he produced from something competent 
to produce it ” 

In the Sankhj 1, therefore, instead of an anal) tical 
inquiry into the universe as actually existing, arranged 
under topics and categories, we have a synthetical 
system stsTting from an original primordial Talli'a or 
‘ eternally existing essence,’ called Ptak^tU, ‘that 
nhich evolves, or produces, or brings forth {prakaroh) 
eveiything else,’ and described in the CoUowing 
aphorisms — 

“From the absence of a root m the root, ihe root of all things 
IS rootless ' 


‘'Esenif thete'be a succession of causes (one before the other), 
tl!&re must be a halt at some one point , and so PraVnlt is only 
a name for ihe primal source (of all pi^uctions) ” 


It should be noted, at the outset, that Praknti, 


though a subtle elerjjentary essence, is jet itself sup 
posed to be made up of three constituent principles 
or elementary substances in equipoise, called Gums, 
(from the word a cord, because they bind the 
soul with a triple bond), vir goodness or purity 
(sa*ha), passion or activity (tajas), and darkness or 
stolidity {tavia}) These three Sankhyan Gunas are 
constantly referred to in Iiidtan litenture, and it is 
most important that the student of Hinduism should 
endeavour to understand the ideas tliey convey. They 
are by no means to be confounded with the Njaja 
Gunas (see p 191) They nre the actual substances or 
ingredients of which Praknti is constituted, just as 
trees are of a forest Moreover, they are supposed 
to make up the whole world of sense evolved out of 
Praknti, although m this case they are nbt conjoined 
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in equal quantities, but in varying proportions, one or 
other being in excess ' In the case of a man, the> 
make him rtwine and noble, thoroughly human 'ind 
selfish, or bestial and ignonnt, according to the pre 
dominance of goodness, passion, or darkness respcc 
lively 

This remarkable doctrine of three eternal pdnciples, 
Saltia, Rajas, and Tatnas, mij be called the San 
khjan trinity, just as the idea of Sac ad anmida (see p 
52) maybe regarded is the trinity of the Vcdantist 

Beginning, then, from the original eternal rootless 
germ Pralf^ti? (also called Ptadhxna, chief one, 
Axjahta, unevolved , Maya, power of illusion), the 
Sankhya counts up {sanlhyatt) S)'nthetically (whence 
its name of ‘synthetic enumeration ) ‘went} three 
other Tattv as or entities, — all productions of the first, 
and evolving themselves spontaneous!} out of it, as 
cream out of milk, or milk, out of a cow, — while it 
carefully distinguishes them all from a twent} ft Ah, 
Ptmtsha, the soul or spirit, which is m its own naturd 
destitute of Gunas, though liable to be bound by the 
Gunas of Praknti 

The process is thus stated in the,Sankh}aka'nka 

“ The root and substance of all things (except soul) is Ftaknli. 
It ia no prodaction. Seven things pro<Iaced by it arc also pro 
ducers Thence come sateen production, (M^im) Soul tie 
twenty ffih essence is neiiber a production nor producer 


' It cannot be too often repeated that they ar^ not to he con 
founded nrilhtbeIS}3ya Gunas. Ii(act thcyareoilenllyralhcr 
substances or pnnaples than qualities though aUo means 
•quality', and although such expressions as goodness puntj, 
A,c , convey more the notion of a quality than of a substance 
May not the vrhole idea have been suggested by the three forms 
of matter? At anv rate even modem chem sts aebnnwiedge a 
kind of roatenal tn^ad of substances — solid, liqu d and gaseous 
* The transhtion Aa/irc, often given for Ihis word is alto 
gcthcc misleading Better eqiuvateoU would be sudi espres 
sions as Creativq force, Lvolser, Producer, &c. 
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The first production of the eternal Producer is 
Buddhi or ‘ intelligence,’ also termed Mahai, from its 
being the Great stHirce of the next producer, A/ian- 
karay and the eleventh organ, Afanas) Third in 
order comes this Ahanlata, the ‘I maker,’ / e self 
consciousness, or the sense of individuality, nhich 
produces the next five pnnciples, called Tanmalras, 
or ‘subtle elementary particles* These eight con- 
stitute the producers 

Then follow the sixteen that are productions 
( Vtkara) only And first in order, as produced b> 
the Tanmatras, come the five grosser elements {tnaha 
bkjita), as follows — 

r Akah, ‘ether,’ wnU the dislingqiiliing property or rub- 
stratum of sound {ntncli «« the t/xka/a or object hr a eoere* 
spondmg organ of sense, the ear) 3 f'Tju 'iiJr,*vnfh the 
property of tangibility (which is the hr the skm) 3 

Tiuat or Jyetxs, ‘fire or light ’ with the property of form or 
colour (nnicli la the nthn} 1 tor the eye) 4 A fas, ‘water,* 
faih the properly of taste (irbich » ll>e for iho ionm) 

5 PntAnt or ehfimt, ‘earth,’ with the property of odour or 
smell (which is the vttkofa for the nose) 
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the mere unintelligent onginal germ, is the third,, 
called A/ia>ikara, * self-consciousness,’ the Sankhja 
appears to maintain that the whole world of sense is 
practically created by the individual Ego, who is, 
nevertheless, quite distinct from the soul, as this soul 
IS supposed to possess m itself no real consciousness 
of separate individuality, though deluded bj *t ' 

But although Praknti is the sole onguiator of 
creation, yet, according to the pure SanUiya, it does 
not create for itself, but rather for each individual 
soul , nor indeed does it create at all to any practical 
purpose unless it comes into union ivith Purusha, 
like a crystal vase mth a flower Souls, indeed, exist 
eternally separate from each other, and from the 
Evolver Praknti, and with whatever form of body 
they may be joined they are held to be all intrinsic 
ally equal, and each retains its mdividualit) remain 
mg one and unchanged through all transmigrations 
But each separate soul is a witness of the act of a 
separate creation without participating m the acfc 
It IS a looker on, unitiag itself with unintelligent 
PraJ:(7ii, as a lame man mounted on a blind mans 
shoulders, for the sake of observmg the phenomena of 
creation, which Praknti herself is unable to observe 
It appears, loo that all Praknti s performances are 
solely for the benefit of soul, who receives her fa\ ours 
ungratefully Indeed the object of the Sankhya 
system IS to effect the liberation of Purttiha or soul 
from the fetters which bind it, ui consequence of its 
union with Praknti This is done by conveying the 
Prama^ or correct knowledge of the twentj four 
constituent pnnaples of creation and nghtly discnmi 
nating the soul from them , its Pramatjat (see p 1 88), 


This idea of perso a1 mil viduol creoiion is what chiefly 
distinguishes the Saakliys from the paiuheisni of the ^ edantau 
•which dentes oil real personal indiv dual ty 
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The first production of the eternal Producer is 
Biiddht or ‘ inteUigenc^' also termed Mahal, from its 
being the Great source of the next producer, AJiart' 
lara, and the eleventh organ, Manas) Third in 
order comes this Ahantdra, the ‘ I maker,’ t e self 
consciousness, or the sense of mdividualitj, whicli 
produces the next five principles, called Tanmalras, 
or ‘subtle elementarj particles’ Tliese eight con- 
stitute the producers 

Then follow the sixteen that are productions 
( Vikdra) onl) And fir^t in order, as produced by 
the Tanmatras, come the five grosstr elements (jnaha 
as follows — 

t Alata, ‘«lher,' with ihe dislingnisli i g ) roperiy or sub- 
stratum of soun 1 (nhicli i« llie itthtiya or object for s corre- 
sponding organ of sense, tlie ear) 3 I'^yi with Ihe 
property of tangibility (which is the xuhfi)fi for the skin) 3 
Tttas or yyotu, ‘fire or liglit,’ with ihc properly of form or 
colour (which 11 the vithay r for tlie e>e) 4 A/as, ’water,’ 
gath the property of ivste (which is tlie iisha^a for llte tongue) 

5 ^thrif, ct ohunu, ‘earth,’ wnh the property of odour or 
smell (which u the titXaja for Ihe nose) 

Each of these elements, after the first, has also the 
properly of the prffcedmg besides its own 

Next follow the eleven organs produced, like the 
Tanmalras, by the third producer, Ahan Lara fhese 
are the five organs of sense, the five organs of action, 
and on eleventh oigan standing between them, viz 
Manas, ‘ the mind,’ which is regarded ns an internal 
organ of perception, volition, and action The eight 
producers, then, with the five grosser elements and 
the eleven organs, constitute the true elements, and 
constituent substances of the phenomenal world As, 
however, the most important of the producers, after 


• The huJdhtitJiiyani, or or^uu of sense, are ear, skin, eye, 
Tvoie tongue, the ,fflr7nCT<*5«/w, oigaas of action are larynx, 
hand, foot, excretory and generatisc organs. 



the mere unintelligent onginal germ, is the thirds 
called Ahanlara, ‘ sclf-consaousness,’ the Sankhya 
appears to maintain that the t\hole world of sense is 
practically created by the individual Ego, who is, 
neiertheless, quite distinct from the soul, as this soul 
IS supposed to possess m itself no real consciousness 
of separate individuality, though deluded b> 

But although Praknti is the sole onginator of 
creation, yet, according to the pure Sankhya, it does 
not create for itself, but rather for each individual 
soul , nor indeed does it create at all to any practical 
purpose unless it comes into union inth Puruslia, 
like a crystal with a flower Souls, indeed, exist 
etemall} separate from each other, and from the 
Evolvcr Iraknti, and with whateier form of body 
they may be joined, they are held to be all intrinsic 
ally equal, and each retams its indnidualitj, remain 
ug one and unchanged through all transmigrations. 
But each separate soul is a witness of tlie act of a 
separate acation without participating m the ach 
It IS a looker on, uniimg itself inth unintelligent 
/’ralp/t, as a lame man mounted on a blind mans 
shoulders, for the sake of observing the phenomena of 
creation, which Praknti herself is finable to obsen e 
It appears, too, that all Praknti s performances arc 
solely forthebenelit of soul, who receives her favours 
ungratefullj Indeed the object of the Sinkhya 
system IS to cfTcct the hbention of Purttsha or soul 
from the fvtiers which bind it, in consequence of its 
union with Praknti. This is done by conveying the 
Pram x, or correct knowledge of the twentr four 
constituent principles of creation, and nghtl) discnmi 
natingthe soul from them, itsP/axxaijaffficc p. iSS)» 


Tliit Uea of personal uni Ttdoal treat on ia what chidl} 
d(slingni>bes the Sankhj-a ftoin the pantbetsm of the \cilAnta.. 
which den e$ all real personal isdivtdwal ty 
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or ‘ means of obtaining the correct measure of c\is* 
ing things being reduced from four to three, viz, 
-perception by the senses {d{ish/a), inference {anuuiS/ia), 
and credible assertion or trustworthy testimony {afta 

lacJtta) 

No one can doubt that the Sankhyan view of the 
soul IS itifcrior to that of the Njaja which ascribes to 
It, when joined tomind, activity, %olition, thought, and 
feeling Obviouslj, too, the pure Sankhja is more 
ntheistical than the pure Nyaya , for if the Creation 
produced by the T,\o\vtt, has an existence 
of Its own independent of all connection with the 
particular Purusha to which it is joined there can 
■be no need of an intelligent Creator of the world, or 
c\en of any superintenduig power 

Notwithstanding these atheistical tendencies, the 
charge of unorthodoxy is evaded by a confession of 
faith in the Veda Some adherents of the Sanbhya 
maintain the existence of a supreme Soul, called 
^tranyagdibln and of a general ideal phenomenal 
universe with which that supreme Soul is connected 
and into which all the subcications of inferior souls 
are gathered * 

It is remarkable that this singular theorj of the rcla 
tionship between spirit and matter, involving as it does 
a strange jumble of physical and metaphysical subtle 
ties, has alirajs had peculiar charms for the Hindu 
inmd Not that the uneducated masses coultl make 
anything of the mjsticism ofapnmordial eternal genn 
evobing out of itself twenty three substances to form 
a visible world for the soul described as apathetic, 
aiiactive, devoid of all qualities, and a mere indif 
ferent spectator , but that ordinary men are only too 
prone to accept any theory of the origin of the 
universe which makes the acts of the Creator liar 
momrewitli their owai operations and tin, phenomena 
which surround them Exen the most illiterate 
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Hindu, therefore, W'as xrell able to understand and 
adopt the idea of a universe proceeding from Pra 
knti and Purusha as from father and mother Indeed 
the idea of a union between the female principle, 
regarded as an energy or capacity (/akli), and the 
male pnnciple, regarded as a generator, is, as we 
have already seen (see p 123), of great antiquity in 
the Hindu system 

It IS noteworthj that Buddhism, whicJi represented 
man) of the more popular phflosophical ideas of the 
Hmdus, perhaps as earl) as the sucth century B C , 
has more m common with the Sankhp philosophy 
than with any of the other systems. 

Even the cosmogony of hlanu, although a com 
pound of various theories, presents a process of 
evolution vc:ty similar to that of the SSnkhya 

Perhaps, however, the extreme popularity of the 
Sankhy an idea of a union of two principles is best 
shown by the later cosmogony and my thology In 
the Puranas and Taniras, the great repositories of# 
the popular Hindu creed Praknti becomes a real 
mother of the univ erse, taking the form of female 
personifications, who are regarded as the wives or 
female energies and capaatics of the pnn 

cipal male deities, to whom, on the other hand, the 
name Purusha, m the sense of the Supreme Soul, or 
primeval male, is sometimes applied This is espe 
cially the case, as we have shown m chapter ix., with 
the ^ti, or female energy of 5 iv a, worshipped by 
vast numbers as the true ‘mother of the universe'* 

From the popularity of the Sanhkya and its in 
fluence on the later mv thology we shall not be sur 
prised to find that there is a common sajang in India, 


’ Tins IS the best e\pbB3t on of the fact, that the shnne> of 
the hnpt and wm are more ecinmon than any other through 
out India. 
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to a kind of Ay/ni/ methed commencing mth the 
proposition to be discussed the doubt arising about 
It, the runa f-aksha or fnt/ii ftuie and wrong \iew 
of the i^uestion, the Uttara paksha of refutation of 
the \\Tong view, and the condusion i 

Its philosophical discussion^ rmou^it to a kind of 
critical commentary on the Brahman or ritual portion 
of the Veda , and it dilTcrs from the Vedanta in 
interpreting the Mantras according to the obvious 
literal sense, and not anj supposed occult meaning 
underljmg the tett Jaipifnt was, in real truth, the 
opponent of both ntiopilism and theism Not that 
he denied i God, btrf' the tendencj of his teaching 
was to allow no^ofee or luthontj to cither reason or 
God The Veda vns piacbcallj the onlj god A 
Supreme Jibing might exist, hut wns not necessary to 
the syjtem 1 he ^ eda, said Jaimini, is itself autho 
rit>, and has no need of an authorucr His first 
aphorism states the whole aim and object of his 
^)Stcm, V12 , a desire to know Dkarma or dutj, which 
consists in the performance of the rites and sacrifices 
prescribed h> the Veda because they art. so prescribed, 
without reference to the will or approval of any per 
sonal god, for Dhaftm is itself thebesfowerof reward 
Some recent Mifnaimkas, however, maintain that 
Dhanna ought to be performed as an offering to a 
Supreme Being and that it is to be so performed as 
a means of cmancijiation 
Some singular speculations occur m Jaimini s sj’stem 
His belief in the inherenl authority of the Veda, 
independently of any divine Revealer, leads him to 
assert its own absolute eternity, and he declares tint 
only eternally pre-cxistihg objects are mentioned in 
It Other strange doctnnes maintained by him are 
that there is a perpetual connection between a word 
and Its sense and that sound is eternal or rather, 
that an eternal sound underlies all temporarj sound. 
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Here, tlicn, ^\c Invc presented to us a difTerenl 
\iew of the origin of ihe norld In the Nyija u 
jiroceeded from n concurrence of eternal atoms ^ m 
the Sankh)a from one original creative force called 
Pnknti , the hltcr not tqjcrating independent!}, hut 
only when associated with souls, which, according to 
one view, are presided over by a supreme soul In 
IhcVedmta, there is really noindividual soulata’I, 
as distinct from the universal Soul Hence, the doc 
trine of this seliool is called ‘ non dualism ' 

I he universe evists, but merely as a product of the one 
eternal Essence, w lien ov enpread bj Maj a or Illusion 

Badarayana’s first aphorism states the object of the 
whole system in one word, viz , Srahmajiinasa^ ‘ the 
dcsin. of Imomng Brahma’ (neut) 

In the second aphonsm tins Brahma is defined to 
moan, * that frornwhich the production of this unn erse 
results ’ 

t Troia other portions of tlie aphorisms it appears 
that the one universal essence, called Brahmi (not 
Biahma)^ is to tlie external world what yarn is to 
cloth, ivhat milk to curds, what earth to a jar, what 
gold to a braceleii This Jfosence is both creator and 
creation, actor and act It is itself Existence, Kno« 
ledge, and Joy {Sac but at the same 

time, without parts unbound by qualities without 
action, without emotion, having no consciousness 
such as IS denoted by ‘ I ’ and ‘ Thou ’ apprehending 
no person or thing, nor apprehended by any, haviag 
neither beginning nor end, immutable, the only real 
entitj 


‘ This IS the Vedinh Is tnoitr cowesronding sery remarj. 
iWy asMr Robson observes with the Aulhor ofRx stence (tl e 
FfUher) the Source of Wisdom {<Anst the WoidJ nnd the 
So irce of Joy (ti e Holy Spmt) thos llie Veda ihe \ ed inli 
and ll e Bbakli sastras all point to tl e triple nature of ll e 
b I rc ne Being 
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If ihis be tnie, iben pwe Being must be almost 
iilentical inth pure Nothing, so that the liro extiemcs 
of Buddhistic Nihilism and Vedtnttc Pantheism 
far as they profess to be apart, appear m the end 
10 meet 

I he creed of the Vedantist dots not neccssanl> 
imply that the n-orld is all Jfaji, ‘mere fllusion’ 
A true Vcdantist, though he affirms that Brahml 
alone is teal, allows a practical ('ja^.a/ian^a) eaist 
cnee to souls, the world, and Is^ara, as distinguished 
from teal (^ramarthifn) and from iUusot) c\istencc 
ifrtUil'^aula) Ho\r, indeed, can it be dented that 
eatcmal things exist when rre sec them and feci 
ihcniatcierj instant? But how, on the other hand, 
can It be maintained that an impure world is eiolved 
from a pure spiritual essence? To atoid this diJTi 
cuUy, the Supreme Being is represented as connecting 
himself, from all ctcmiiy, with illusion or ignorance, 
m order to draw out from- himself, for hi» own amuse 
ment, the separate indiiidtuitcd souU and tanoul 
appearances, which are not rcallj the product of hii, 
own pure essence, but mere apparent phenomena. 
Indeed the external world, pvt o>al souls, and ct.en 
liwa the jicrsonal God, arc often desenbed as 
created b) an actual power which the Vedanta, hhe 
the S^nVth)a, calls either Ma)a Illusion or A \id)a, 
genenll) translated ‘Ignorance,* but i«.rlnps better 
rendered bj ‘ I alse Kno iJtdgt. ’ 

Of this powvr there arc two distinct forms of 
operation, that of cmclopmenl (utarava), and that 
of projection (tiMr/vi), which hst projects on the 
soul the appearance of a world, produang first the. 
five subtle elements and drawing out from them 
seitntecn subtle bodies (comprising the fixe organs 
of sense, the five oigans of action, the fn-c \ual 
mrs wi h and trantt), and the fne gros-. 

elements, as 19 the SanUija. 
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13} rcAson of AMd>a, then, tJ)e Jnatnian, orlmog 
soul of e\cry individual, mistakes the world as well as 
Its own body and inmd for realities, just as a rope in 
a dark night might be mistaken for a snake The 
moment the personal sonl b set free from this self- 
imposed Ignorance by a proper understanding of the 
truth through the Vedanta philosophy, all the illusion 
vanishes, and the identity of the Jivatman and of the 
whole phenomenal universe with the Paramatman,' 
or Siijireme Soul, is re established. 

It may be noted that in the Vedanta the living 
soul of individuals, when separated off from the 
Supreme Soul, is regarded as enclosed in a succes- 
sion of cases {Uia) which envelop it, and, as it were, 
fold one over the other, like the coats of an onion.* 

Of course the Vedanta theoiy, if pushed to its 
ultimate consequences, must lead to the neglect of 
all duties, religious and moral, of ail actiwty, phy- 
sical and intellectual, and of all self-culture. If 
'everything be God, then )OU and he and I must be 
one. Why should any efforts be made for the 
advancement of self or for the good of others? 
Everything w e have must be common property. 


Eclectic School.— The EhagaiaH GUa, 

The Phagavad gita,® commented on by the great 
Vedantic teacher ^nkar^cdiya (see pp 83, 203), may 


* These are called Vijn Ina-maja, Mine me^a, Prena mayo, 
Anna maya, ard a fifth is named fii maya 

* I am obliged to repeat here, as in some of the preceding 
pages of this work, much of -wlmtl hate already described m 
the work caiied 'Indian Wisdom,* for the simple reason that 
It IS essential to r-y present subject ; and 1 find myself unable 
to vaiy my lie^cnpUotis 11 lituMit spoil og ihem. 



unii. J iu'i lie. lias done null grcut jxr2>j)i(.uU3 and 
bcautv of Lin;;uagt. in ihc iJhagiiad gita, conibmiiig 
various theories into one system, b) intcnitaving, 
so to sj«.ak, ihrtids from the Sankhja, Voga, and 
Vedann, so ^s to form a inan)-coIourcd noof of 
llioupht, which IS shot across a stiff warp of the doc 
trine of Uve (M« 7 vJ/i}forKnshna, and of stern devotion 
to caste duties (J/iarj/ta) Of these cross threads the 
most conspicuous arc those of the SanUtji, for which 
the author of the Giti has an evident predilection 
\s a necessary result of its composite character, the 
w orL IS, of course, full of inconsistencies. I he w liolc 
composition ts sUlftill) thrown into the form of a 
dramatic poem, somcihmg after the manner of the 
book of Job or a dialogue of Plato 'Hie speakers 
are the two most important |>crsonagcs m the Maha 
bliSrata— Arjuna .and Krishna Arjuna ts, perhaps, 
the real hero of tint epic lie is the bravest, and yet 
the most tender hearth of the five sons of Pandn 
flic god Krishna, who IS identified watli Vishnu, and 
in this philosophical dialogue is held to be the Supreme 
Uting himself, had taken form as the son of Dc\aki 
andVasudeva, who was brother of Kunti, wife of 
Pandu Hence the* god was cousin of the sons of 
Ikiiulu, brother of Dhnta-rashtra, tlic sons of these 
brothers being of course related as cousins to each 
otlier In the great war which arose between the two 
families of Pandu and DImta rashtra (seep ii a), repre- 
senting tw o Kihatriya races contending for suprenvacy, 
Krishna refused to take np anns on either side, but 
consented to act as the charioteer of Arjuna, and to 
aid him w ith his advice At the commencement of 
the Bhagavadgita the two contendmg armies are 
supposed to be drawn up in battle-array, vihen Arjuna 
is struck with sudden compunction at the idea of 
fighting his way to a kingdom through the blood of 
his kindred, and asks Krishna’s opinion as to his 
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^rtopcr course of actjon Knshna.^ reply is nndc t^c 
occasion of Ihe lon^» philosopluc-il dnlo^ue, com 
nionly called * the Song of the Adorable One ’ sup- 
posed to contam the actual utterances of the god, 
and \ euerated as one of the most sacred portions of 
Indian literature, as it certamlj is one of tin- most 
beautiful Undoubtedly the mam design of tbg poem, 
the sentiments expressed m which haie exerted a 
powerful influence througtiout India for the last 
1600 years, 15 to inculcate the doctrine of Slalti^ 
to exalt the duties of caste aboacall other obligUions, 
including those of friendship and kindred \s 
Arjuna belongs to the roihtary caste, he is cahorted 
to perform Ins appointed i orJ. as a soldier \gain 
and again is lio urged to fi„lit mthout the least 
thought about consequences and without llic slightest 
question is to the propnety of slaughtering liis 
relations. Hence uc Itaic the follonang sentiments 
often repeated (III 5$' 4?> 4!^) 

Setter to do the doty «f one s caste 
Tho«sh tad and HI performed and fnugl l \ ih cs 1 
. Than en lertaVe 0 e ba« nets of aneitrr, 
llowoer j?ioA ttbe ror\>eiiertir 
Abandon I fe at once tban not futfit 
Ones own appaiWcd ciotk anoinct’s duty 
Snn^ danger lo the nun «l o meddles 'RUlt lU 
rerfeci on >t alone attaine I by h m 
IVTiii »ner«o« rot from the liu% nc« of I is ca. to 

1 he poem it dii idtd mto three sections each coii 
laming sixcluipicrt, ihcphilo ophical tcichmg m each 
section being wmcvrliat dj'tinct 

rhe first section drcUs chieflj on the benefits of 
the Yogi system, pointing out howcicr that the 
asceticism and self mortification of the \ oga ought 
to lie joined wiili action and the performance of 
caste duties and tnnding up wiUi \ declaration that 
tin* grind aim o'" all self suppression is to attain that 
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most desirable sLatc \sliicli enables i man to annihilate 
his own indmdmlit), and see God in eserj thing and 
everything in God Arjuna is comforted under the 
distressing thought tint he is about to kill hts relations, 
bv an argument drawn from the eternal e’tistencc of 
the soul, which is nobly expressed tlius 

"Tlie grieve not /or ihcdeivirted, nor fjr those who jet 
survive Never was the time when 1 \ns not, nor thou, nor 
yonder chief, and never shall he the tune when all of us shall 
not be , ss the embodied soul in this corporeal frame moves 
swiftly on Ihrougli bovhood, jouth, and age, so will it pass 
through other forms nereafier— be not gtieie'l thereaL The 
mac] whom pain ami pleasure, heat and cold adect not, he is fit 
forimmorlatiiy Wluleier u not cannot be, whatever is can 
never cease to he Know this— the Heing lhat spread this uni 
verse is indesiruclible. Who can destroy the Indestructible? 
Tliese bodies that enclose (heevalosling soul, inscrutable, im 
mortal, have an end , but he who thinks the soul can be de 
stroyed, an I he who deems it a destroyer, are nhke mistaken . 
it kills not, and is not killed . n is not bom, nor dotli it 
ever die, it lias no past nor future— nnproduced unchanging, 
infinite, he who knows it fixed, unborn, impensbable, indis 
lohible, how con tbat man destroy another, or extinguish 
ought below? As men abandon old and threadbare clothes to 
put on others new, so casts the embodied soul it> worn out 
frame to enter Otl er forms No dart can pierce i , flame cannot 
consume it, water wet nor scorching breezes dry it — iit , 

destructible, incapable of heat or moisture or aridity eternal, 
all pervading, steadfast, immovable perpetual yet impercep 
tible, incomprehensible, unfading ilenlbless, unimaginable ' 

In the second and sixth chapters the duty of Yoga 
or ‘intense concentration of the mind on one subject’ 
(viz the Supreme Being here identified with Krishna), 
till at last the great end of freedom from all thought, 
perfect calm, and absorption in the Deitj are obtained, 
IS enjoined with much force of language, as maj be 
seen from the follow ing extracts 

That holy man who stands immovable, 

As if erect upon a pinnacle,' 

' At ft sfhn (VI S) may mean ‘standing erect like a peak ' 
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Ills ippclitcs and oi^ns a!! sutxiucd, 

Sated n ich Icnowledge secubr and sacred 
To wliom a lump of earth, a stone, or gold. 

To whom friends, rebtives, acquaintance^, 
KeulraU and enemies the good and bad. 

Are all alike, is called *one yoked with God ' 

The Rvin who aims at that supreme coodition 

Of perfect yoking* with the Deity 

Must f rst of all be moderate in alt things * 

In food, in sleep, in vigilance, m action. 

In exercise and recreation ‘Hicn 

Let hna, if seeking Cod by deep abstraction. 

Abandon hu possessions and his hopes, 

Betake himself to some secluded spot,* 

And iix hi> heart nnd tbonghu on God alone 
There let hitn choose a seat, not high nor low, 
And with A cloth or skin to co\ er him, 

And Kusa grass beneath him, let him lit 
Firm and erect, Ins boily, head, and neck 
Straight and immovable, his eyes directed 
Towards a single point,* not looking round 
Devoid of passion, free from ansious thought, 
llii heart restrained, and deep m meditation. 

X'en as a tortois'* draws its bead and feet 
Wjthin Its shell so must he keep his organs 
Wlhdrawn from sensual objects He whose «.ast 
Are well controlled attains to sacred knowledg , 
And thence obums tranquillilv of thought 
hN*ltbout quiexence there can^ no bliss. 

E’en os a storm tossed ship upon the waics. 

So IS the man whose heart obeya his jnssions 
hich, like the winds, will hurry him away 
Quiescence is the state of the bupreme 
He who, intent on meditation, joirs 


‘ Tersely expressed m ‘Sanskrit by tann Icii! tmm L tmtina 
(\T S) 

* I use these expressions as kinlwl words to the Sanskrit 

yni a anl ‘Joneil’ on I ‘junction’ are also cognate 

exprewioii. 

* Cf ill t VI 6 ‘Dal thou, when thou prases! enter into 
111) closet, and when ihou hast ^ut thy door, pny to thy Patlicr 
which u m secret.’ 
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Ills soul with the Supreme, i> like a flame 
1 hat Wickers not wInw sheltcml froai ific iniii-J 

In ihe second division of llm poem the innllicisttc 
doctrines of the Vedanta arc more directlj inculcated 
than m the other sections. Krishna here, in the 
plainest janguage, claims adoration as one with the 
great universal spirit, poraadmgand constituting the 
univ erse 

The following arc portions from difltrcnt parts of 
this section 

Whate’er lliou ilost peff>nn, wliaieVr thou eatc*', 

W hate er thou gimt lo the poor, w hate'er 
Ihou ofTcreat tn saenHce, ulntece 
rboa <loest ai an act of holy penance 
Do all at if to me, O Arjuna (t\ 37 } ■ 

1 am the andcni ^age, triihout beg linin’*, 

1 am Ihe I\ul«r and the All tustainer, > 

I am ineonprchensible m form, 

More tultle an t mmnte than nibtlnt atoms ; 

1 am the catuc of ihe «rhole umtme , 


' Compare I Cor t 31 » •Whcthcrihcrefore te eat, orilrinfc, 
or nhatioeter je do, do alt to the clerr of t>o(i ' Dr Lona^er, 
expanding the riewa of Professor \Ve!»r an 1 olhers concerning 
the influence of ChnslMSil/ on the Icgen la 0/ Knthru, Ihbki 
that many of Ihe lentimeni* of the III agavad glti hate been 
directly borrowed from the Nesr Tolament, copes of which, 
he thmki, fount their way into India almut the thirl century, 
arhen he belicres the poem lo hasc teen wnilen lie even 
alopU the theory of a parallel in lie names of Chn t ant 
Krishija. He does not, howercr, sufTcicntfy l>ear i 1 n ivl that 
fragments of truth are lo l>e foun I In all rciijiojs ij stems, I ow 
ever false, an! that ihe Hiblc, lloogli a true revtlaiim, is I'lfl, 
in regard to U e 1 uman mini), thiough which the I' ocgl u are 
tranitused, a tlioroog) ly Oriental txiok, cast in an Oruntil 
mould, an 1 full of Oriental 1 bras an 1 exj-rcs* onv Some of 1 1* 
eorapartions seem mere co nculences of Ia'’gn3ge, which tnij M 
occur in lepeiiJentt) Neienhdess, loneil mg nay t-e sa 1 lor 
Dr Ixnmer'* theory IJis German triniUtion (lh6o) Is nch in 
notes, pointing^ out paralle's. See a’lolhe 'In I in Anupiary' 
fv October, 1873 
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Have faith m me, adore and worship me,' 

And joui tJijsclf iR mcd tarion to me , 

Ihus shate thou come to me, O Arjuna , 

Thus snalt thou nse to m} supreme abode, 
here neitJicf sun nor moon hath need to shine, 

Tor know that all the lustre they possess is mine * 

Wc come now to Chapter XI , called ‘ the Vision (or 
Revelation) of the Universal Form’ {^ika rupa dar 
iana) Arjuna, filled with awe at the discovery of 
the true nature of Krishna, acting as his chanoteer, 
addresses him thus 

Most mighty lord supreme, this revelation 
Of lliy mjsterious essence and tliy oneness 
hViih ihe eternal Spint, dears awiy 
The mi'ts of my illusions Show me ll en 
Thy form celestial, most divine of men, 

If haply I may dare to look upon it. 

1 o this Krishna replies . 

Thou caost not bear to^zc upon my stupe 
With these thy human eyes, O son of rantUi 
But now I gift thee with celestial a ision , 

Behold sie in a hundred fhousaod forms, 
lu phases, colours, fashions infinite 

'Ihen /bllons thf description of Knslma’s super 
natural transformation ’ 


thee ’ A sense of original corruption seems to he felt fay alt 
closes of Hindus, as indicated by the follouingprajer used after 
the Gayatri 1 ^ some \aisbpa>as — 

F xf’O 'ham fapa harm iham f’lfi~iainbhai'ah, 

Tiahi mam, fundartk titaa tana f'fa hara Hare, 

‘ I am sinful, IcomiaiC si-, mynat ire is sinful, lam conceived 
Save me, O thou lotus eyed Han, the remover of situ* 

Cf Prov xxiu 26 ‘My son, give me llune heart ' 

* Cf Rev XXI 23 ‘TJie ci^ had no need of the sun, neither 
of the moon, to shine m it , for the glory of God did I uhlen it ' 

* The idea of this Dr I^inser ctmsiders borrowed from the 
Gospel narralive of the trunsfaguraiion It is certuily very m 
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Tlra^ liwmg savd, iKe m^Uy Lwd of all 
Displajed to Arjiina his fonn supreme, 

EnJowetl uiih countless mouths ami countless eyes, 
With cowntless fates turned to every <\uatter, 
t\ith countless marvellous appearances, 
t\ ilh ornaments, anti si rcaths, ami roba div me, 

\\ uh heavenly fragrance aiwl cekstial weapons. 

It was os if the firmament were hlieil, 

All in an instant viilh a thousand suns, 

Ulviing vcilh vlMiUng lustre, so beheld he 
The glories of the universe coUecled 
In the one pervin of the Coil of gods. ‘ 

Arjuna tilth every hair on his bodj bristling mth 
awe, bows his head at this vision, and folding hts 
hands in reverence, gives utterance to a passionate 
outburst of enthusustte adoration, which is here 
abridged 

I Me thee, rtughly l/ont of all, revealed 

In forms of mfimie diversity 

I we thee hie a mass of |nirest light, 

riasl lug thy lustre everywhere around. 

t we thee crowned with rpktulour liVe the ran, 

Pervading earth an I sVv, unmeasurable, 

Houndless, nithout beg nmag, middle, end. 

Preserver of itnperisl able la« , 

The everlasting Man ,* ilietnyle world 
It an-e-siracl at thi> vi> on of thy form, 

Stupendocs, inile«cnbab!e in glory 
Hare merry. Cod of gods , the universe 
1$ filydarileil by thy majCMy, 
l“itly to ihce alone dcv’o'es lit homage 


strortlve to eoo’iast the sltnplcnyof the Gospel scene. 'Uli 
face did sbme as the «n, awl hw rvimeni trai while as the light’ 
('li'i- STii. s . Mark ic. 3) 

’ In the Udyoga parrin tf the Mahi l<h2rau (.^419-4430) 
y.mb^a rtvta’s ha form In \Sc same way \t> the asscmWcil 
printvs who arc olbgrvl to close licir eyes at the awful sight, 
while tt c t In 1 DViu rlvhtra h pf cd with ibruie vuion that 
I e miy l<‘-o’d the g'otmv s.veta^ U437>. 

» ij*r’VB44/t«r>.r4 iSjmajb-trarila'ed 'thce'ental 
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At Iby sp^raadi the rtil demons Ace, 

Scattered in (error to the «iiuts of liearen. 

The mehitude of holy saints ' adore th'C— 

Thee, first Creator ’ lottl of all the god-. 

The ancient One * supreme Keceplaele 
Of all tliat IS an I u not, knoning alt. 

And to be known hy alL Imnicn>ely fast, 

*]^ou coniprcl en lest all ihoa art the All (VI 40]. 

1 o thee earth s greatest ] erocs must return, 
riending once more wuh thy resplendent essence, 
Likcm^htj risers rushing lolhc ocean (\I 2S) 

To thee be sung a thousand ks-miis of praise 
lly esety creature and fiom eserv tjtiarier, 
l,more, above, Wimd Haiti Hitl ! thou All ' 

Again and yet again I worship thee 
Itase mercy, I implore thee, and forgise, 
rhat I, m ijnoranceof this thy glors, 

I'resnmed to oil thee Friend, an ( pinion too 
\\ hate er I have too negligently uttered, 

Addrcsaing th«e in loo Ismiliar tones 
Unnsallc 1 Coil of gods 1 fall before ll cc 
Proslnte in adoration thou the Fallier 
Of all that hies and Uses not, liasecompa^aion, 

Bear sviih me, as a father n ilh a son, 

Or, as a lover with acheruhed one 
No V that I sec thee as thou really art, 

I thnll with tenor I Mercy ' Lord of lords, 

Once more display to me ihy I uman form, 

Thou habitation of the universe * 

Mtnj Other remarkable passages might be adduced 
in connection \mh the first two divisions of the sub 


' Cf parts of the Te Deum TlcSiddhasform a grouptfi/m) 
of scrai-dinne bcines, supposed to pos’icss great punty, called 
SSdhyas m the earlier mythology (Manu i 22) Siddhas and 
Sadliyos are sometimes confused, (Kiugh here mentioned sepa 
ratclyfscep. 167) 

* CC John viii 5S 'Before Abraham n as, 1 am ’ 

* Purmlnk purmah 'the most ancient person' {XI 38) Cf 
Daniel vu 9 ‘Tlie Ancient of days did s t ' 

^ XI A 5 i 4 ^ Dv Lorinser conpare, the a«e of our Lord s- 
disciples (Matt xvii 6) ‘They fell on their face and were 
sore afraid ' A 1 0 of Simon Peter (Luke v 8) ‘When Simon 
Peter saw it, he fell down at Jesus* knees, saying Depart from 
me , for 1 am a sinful man, O Lord ' 
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)cct matter of the Bhagavod-gita The foUomug nuy 
be noted 

He who liasbronglit 1 te mcinLeis under subjection but sits 
with foolish mmd thinking ui his heart of sensual tl mgs is 
called a iiypocnte (III 6 Cr Matt v *8) 

Man) arc my births that arc past , many arc tliine too 
0 Arjuna- I know them all, but thou knowest Ihcm not 
(I\ 5 Cf Johnvui 14) • 

I or the establishment of r gliteousness am I born from tune 
to time (IV 8 Cf Jolmxviii 37 j l John 111 3) 

I am dearer to the wise than all possessions, and I e is dear to 
me (VI 17 Cf Lnkew 33,Jolin5uv at) 
llic Ignorant the \inbehe\cr and le of a doubting mini 
penshurtcrly (IV 4a Cf Maikxvi tfil 
Ini marc all beings byhimltus universe was spread out 
(\in 23 CC Acts XV I 28) 

Deludeil men de«nue me when I have taken liitm'm form 
( 1 \ II Cf John t 10) 

InaU the VedasI am tobeknonn (W 15 Cf Jolin » 39} 
As many uses as there are in a reservoir filled withviatirs 
eennng from all parts (for Inlhing washing or vU \kivg) «u 
many does a knowing DrShmsn f nd in all tl c \ edas ( II 4O) 
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Subjoined is a paraphrase of another reinatkable 
passage of the Bhagavad gita (XVI. is-iC) It may 
be compared mth Luke XU 17-20. 

entangled in a bundled norldly snares. 

•Self seeking men, by ignorance deluded, 
btrii e by unrighteous means to pile up riches. 

Tfien, m theirself complacency, they say, 

' This acquisition I hare made to-day, 

That I will gam to-morrow ; so much pelf 
Is boarded Up already, so much more 
Remains that I hare yet to treasure up. 

This enemy I liave destroyed, him also. 

And others m their turn I tviU dispatcli. 

I am a lord; I will enjoy myself; 

I’m wealthy, noble, strong, successful, happy; 

I'm absolutely perfect ; no one else 
• In all the w orld can be compared to me 
Now 1 will offer up a sacrifice. 

Give glib with lavish hand and be triumphant.' 

Such men, befooled by emlless, vain conceits, 

Caught m the meshes of the norlU's illusion, 

ImmeTsed in sensuaUiy, descenil 
* Don n to the foulest hell of unclean spirits. 


A few hues from Chapter III. may be added, in 
which Krishna cxliorts .\rjuna to energetic action by 
an argument drawn Irom the example set by himself 
in his own everlasting exertions for the good of the 
world (cf. John v jy). The order of the text is not 
obsenedm the following version, and the sentiment 
in lines 0 , 7, is from Chapter If. 47 : 
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AU acls already, noaght wnams for me 
To gam by action yei I work for ever 
Unweanedly and this >»hole unnerse 
W ouU perish if I did not work my work {III ip) 

The third division of the poem, comprising the 
last SIX chapters, aims particularlj at mtcniea\mg 
Sanhhya doctrines wth the Vedanta, though this is 
done more or less throughout the nhole work It 
accepts the doctrine of a supreme presiding spirit, 
as the first source of the universe, and asserts that 
both Trahnti and Purusha — ^Ihat is, the original eternal 
element and soul — both emanate from this Supreme 
Being Moreover, It maintains the individuality of 
souk, and affirms that the body and all the norlo of 
sense is evolved out of Praknii bj the regular 
Sankhj’an process, through Buddhi, Ahan kara, the 
five subtile elements, the fite grosser elements, nnd 
the eleven organs, including mind 
Thus in Xlll rg, and in VII 4-6, me read 

Leant Ibal Ihvkrtlt aod P)iru$ia aho ate h&lK of them vvltW* 
oat begmituig And know that the VtVaraj or * prodnctions,' 
acd the Cupas are sprang from 1 raknti 
Earth, water, fire, oir ether rotnd intellect, and egobm, 
into these eight B my TrakrtU divided. This Praknl: is the 
inferior one, bnt learn my superior Trakf ti to be other Ihan ihie 
Understand that all things sre produced from this other rra)writi 

Again, in VII 12-14, Knshna, speaking of the 
three Gunas, says 

Know that all the three Conas. whether Sattvrk Rajas, or 
Tainas, proceed only from tne. I aro not in them, but they 

All this umrerse, deluded by ihcse three conditions consisting 
of tbe Gunas, does not recoenue me, the imperishable Being, 
superior to them all 

For this dinne illusion (AAiyti, 1 e ‘illusory creation.’) 
consisting of the three GuQas esused by me, is d fEcult to be 
passed over. Those only are delivered from it who have recourse 

The eclecticism of the Bhagavadgiti niU be sufS 
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cicntly apparent from these examples Three or four 
passages (taken from Chapter III 27, Chapter XIII 
29 j 31) form a fit conclusion to the subject, as 
they contain tlic gist of the whole argument, 1 iz that 
It js Arjuna’s dutj, as a soldier, to act like a soldier, 
and to do the work of his caste, regardless of con 
sequences ; and that this may be done consistently 
with adhesion to the Vcdantic dogma of the souls 
real inactivity and state of passionless repose 

All actions are incessantly peTfonneil 
liy operation of the aualuies 
Of Prainii , ^cladea l>y the ihou^bt 
Of individuality, the so^ 

Vainly believes itself to be the doer. 

The soul existing from eternity, 

Devoid of qualities impenshable, 

Abiding tn the body, yet supreme. 

Acts not nor is by any act diluted ‘ 

He irhd perceives (hat actions are performed 
By Trakriti alone, and that the soul 
Is not an actor, sees the truth arigbt 

Knshna^s last advice may be thus summed up . 

Act then and do thine o'»n appointed task, 

In every action tny assistance a>k, 

Do all with hdirt and soul absorbed in me 
Soslialt thou gam th ne end and be from trouble free 

ArjunVs conclusion may be thus paraphrased 
Eternal One 1 thy glory just beheld 
Has all illusion irom my soul dispelled , 

Ivow by Ihyfasoor is my conscience clear, 

1 mil thy buldinj, do and figbt without a fear 

This bciutiful poem oflers, as we have seen, 
numerous parallels to passages m our own sacred 
Scriptures liut if we examine the wntings and re 
corded sijings of three great Roman philosophers 
Seneca, Epictetus, and Marcus Aurelius, wc shall 
find them al«o full ot similar resembbnccs, while th“re 
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appears to be no ground ivhatcvcr for supposing tbat 
these eminent Pagan wnieis and thinVcrs derned any 
of their ideas from cither Jemsh or Christian sources. 
The fact is that rve ha\e not sufficient data for 
determining hon far the presence of corrupt forms of 
Christianity in particular districts of India from early 
times, has affected Huxduism The HmdQ system 
IS like a %ast ocean nhich has received an infinite 
number of slteams, and all \ve can say is that mto 
some of these streams Christian tributaries, from tur 
bid springs, nhtch have aftcnvards dned up, may 
possibly have found their nay and become absorbed ^ 


Jatmm 

Jaimsm is the only representative of Buddhistic 
ideas now left in India, and has so much m common 
mth them that, hanog already glanced at the chief 
features of Buddhism (sec Chapter VI ), we need only 
notice a few of the distinctive traits of a sjstem whicii 
IS certainly the near relation of Buddhism, if not its 
actual descendant 

The Jamas, n ho are still found in great numbers 
m vanous parts of India (cspe&ally on the western 
coast), are divided mto two principal sects — x The 
S\ etambaras, ‘ clothed in white garments * , s the Dig 
'imbaras, 'sVy-clad,' or ‘naked*, this distinction 
however, IS now only observed m tbe images These 
sects, though their doannes rest on nearly the same 
sacred books, called collectuelj Agamas, and classed 
under the head of Angas, Upangas, &.C.,* differ in 


* M dc Thevcnol who vuiied Agiw wi 1666 wrote that 
•some wFinn ilia « t re are aS o» Chnsiiati fam lies la Acta.' 
In all P-obab I iv, S? ah Jah 5 n employ e<l onlj Luropcans for h s 
arsenals artllery Ac See Sleeman s rimbles voJ ii p 

• Theji as nj ittsoflheSve*linbaraJainasareconiprise(l 

* O a 
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some few matters, such is the mark of clothing or 
absence of such mark on their images, the number of 
heavens, &.c They both agree ^vith the Buddhists in 
rejecting the Veda of the Brahmans Tlie principal 
point m the Jama creed is the reverence paid to hol> 
men, who, by long discipline, have raised themselves 
to diving perfection TheJiiu,or ‘ conquering samt, 
who has conquered all worldly desires’ (whence the 
adjective Jiina, to denote a follower of the Jinas), is 
with Jaims what the Buddha, or ‘perfectly enlightened 
saint,' IS with Bauddlns He is also called Jme^vara, 
‘chief ofthejmas’, Ailnt, ‘the venerable’, Tirthan 
kara, ‘the saint who has made the passage of the 
world', Sarva*jna, 'omniscient', Bhagavat, 'holy 
one’ Time with Jamas proceeds m two etcmallj 
recurring cjcles of immense duration, deOing all 
human calculation i the Utsarpini or ‘ascend 
ingcjcle’, 2 Avasarpmi or descending ejek’ 
Each of these had six stages. Those of the 
JJtsarpini penod are bad bad, bad, bad good, good 
bid, good, good good time In the Avisarpini penod, 
the series begins with good good and goes regularly 
backwards In the first ejeJetbe age and stature of 
men increase , in ihe other decrease ^Vc are now 


m forty five diHisrcnl works, jn $« groups colIeeti«Iy called 
Agamas, nc i eleven 2 twelve C^/r^a/, 3 ten 

Pamnas 4 four Ahlaiu/ra, 5 six CheJ^ tutra , 6 one 
AaiiJt SI /ra, ~ one/i»rtj^aJtam- 3 fnt Some of them have 
a fourfold commentary, under the names r A in ut(i, Ci m , 
and B1 iihja The llkas are ta Sansknt, the others m 
MSgadhi Prakpt Professor Dr A Meber lias recently mven 
a long account of these works m his fn tiseAe Slitdien 1 should 
add that the sacred hooks of the D e ambara Jamas are in 
‘vansknt and little known to Europeans. Two Dig ambara 
Jamas who visited me at Jaypur sp^e Sanskrit flaenlly, and 
wore the Brahmanical threat They «I d not deny that l! ey 
considered themselves half Brahmans. 
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m ihe fifth stage of the A%asaipinl, ; r m ‘ bid ’ time 
^Vhen the two cycles ha\e run out, a Yuga or age >s 
accomplished Iwentyfour Jinas, or ‘perfect saints,’ 
raised to the ranV, of gods, hase appeared in the pre 
sent Avasarpini cycle, twenty four m the past Utsar 
p\ni, and twenty four will appear m the future The 
idols representing them are alwars, like that of Buddha, 
in a contempbti\e posture Ihe first Jina of the 
present cyxle Ined 8400,000 years, and attained a 
stature equal to the length of 500 bows (jihanus) 
The age and stature of the second were somewhat less , 
and so in a descending scale The last two Jinas, 
Pir^vanatha and Maha\iri were probably real per 
sons, and are those principally revered by the Jaims 
of the present day In all likelihood the first founder 
of the sect was Fanfranatba, and its first active 
propagator Mahivira- In the same cycle there have 
iiv ed IweU e 'Cakxa vartins, * univ ersal emperor*,’ nine 
divjne personages called Bola-devas, nine called 
Vasuderas, and nine others called Prativasudcvasf 
making a list of sixty three divine persons in all 
With regard to the world, the Jamas affirm that, 
being formed of eternal atoms, it has existed and will 
exist eternally They believe that it has three divi 
sions, V iz lower, middle, and upper, and that there are 
numerous hells and heavens. All existing thmgs are 
arranged under the two great 'lattvas of Jiva, ‘hvmg 
soul,' and A jiva, ‘ inanimate objects.* Of linng 
souls there are three kinds a A 70 a siddJia, ‘ ev er 
perfect,’ as the Jma , l> MuUitman, ‘liberated soul', 
c Jiaddhatman, ‘bound soul,’ or one bound by works 
and w orldlj assocutions. JIaternI objects are som'^ 
times classed under a Tattvxi called Pttd^ala, and some 
make seven, others nme Tattvas 
There are three ‘gems,’ which together effect the 
souVs liberation [tticisha) , viz. a right intuition, h 
right knowledge, c nght conduct *1 his last consists 
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m obscning fi^c dune* or ^o^\■s of sclfrcstraint, 
thus 

I Oo not LiU Of injure Slnct/anA«eanTthalo»prepos e* 
rouj an exlrctre that they atram ntcr Wore dnnkirg it, aireep 
the^undwiilia bni^h Exfore Ireal on it, never eat or dnnx 
la the lark, an 1 Mmeumet m'ear ranslm before il e r moatha to 
prerent Iherol of tiraJJowJn* rninote fnrecU. ^Jofeorer, Ibef 
nerer eat or any fruit contain nj; feed, nor trdl they even 
touch flerh meat min their handi. 2. Do not tell 1 es. J Steal 
not. 4. lie chat e and tempente in thousht, uord, and deed. 
5 Datre nothir^ immoderately 

Tlierc are tuo classes of Jamas, as of Buddhists , 
«z. SmtaXos, those who engage in secular occujia 
Uons, and iatu, monbs or ascetics, uho arc required 
to pluck out their hair or near it cropped short Tlic 
latter often congregate m Mithis or ' monastcncs,’ 
being called Sldhunhcn not monastic 

It should be noted ihit most Jamas have a sort 
of modilicd belief in the HmdQ gods, cspcciallv 
LjahniJ, Vishnu, ^iva, nnd Cancii, with their con 
sorts, as beings subordinated to the Jamas, osd 
representations of these deities arc sometimes observ 
able in the precincts of iheir temples. They arc even 
obsen ers of caste practices, and daim to be regarded 
as HmdQs, though rejecting the Hindu Veda. In 
many parts of Indua the priests of Jama temples are 
Brahmans 


T/if (^tirraias 

, There is no such philosophical sect as that of the 
Carvakas at present in India, but that a nutenahstic 
school of thinkers so called once existed, and exerased 
no slight influence on sceptical philosophy, is proved 
by the frequent allusions to them m Indian writings 
No account of Hinduism, therefore, would be com 
plete without a brief statement of their opinions 
Nothing IS known about C^arvaka, th£ founder of 
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thi$ mitenalisiic school He miy be styled the Indian 
Pyrrho or Epicurus and his system is the riorst form 
of all heresies On that account, perhaps, it was 
honoured with the first place m Madhavacarjas com 
pendium of all the jihilosophical systems, called Sarva 
dariina sangraha In the Santi parvan of the Maha 
bharata fi4io SlC.) there is a story of a RSkshasa 
named Can aka, who, m the disguise of a mtndicant 
Brahman, ie\ilcd Yudhishthira during his triumphant 
entry into Hastinapura, and uttered profane and 
heretical doctrines He was, however, soon detected, 
and the real Bnlimans filled with (ar) , killed him 
on the spot 1 his legend may possibly rest on some 
basis of fact 

The creed of the Carvakas, who ore sometimes 
called Lokayatas or Loka3ratikas,* is said to have 
been derived from theVarhospatya Sutras (Aphorisms 
of Vnhaspati) They reject all the Pramanas, or 
' sources of true knowledge,* except Pratyaksha, * per 
ception by the senses ' (see p iSt>) , they admit on^ 
four Tattvas or ' eternal principles,’ viz earth air, fire 
and water , and from these intelhgence (fij/rt»y(T)n 
■alleged to be produced , they affirm that the soul is 
not different from the body , a^d, lastly, they assert 
that all the phenomena of theNvorld are spontaneously 
produced, without even the help of Adnsiita (see 
p 51) Their views may be summed up with a ver 
Sion of a passage m the Sarva-darsana sangraha 
setting forth their opinions according to the supposed 
teaching of Vnhaspati The sentiments, it will be 
perceived, are worthy of the most sceptical, material 
istic, and epicurean of European writers 

Ko I MTcn <xists, no fnal 1 beration 

No soul no other world, no nghts of caste, 


’ By some th s name isgi%ea to vsubd vis on of thcCsrvakas 
or the materialist c «ehooJ 
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No recompense for acts , the Agmhotra, 

The triple Veda, triple self command,' 

And all the dust and ashes of repentance — 

Tliese sield a means of livelihood for men 

Devoid of intellect and manliness 

If victims slaughtered at a sacnfice 

Are raised to heavenly mansions,* »hy should not 

The sacnficer immolate his &ther ? 

If ogenngs of food can sati»fy* 

Hungry departed spirits, \ihy supply 
The man svho goes a journey « itn provisrons ? 
Ills friends at home can feed him with oblations. 
If those abiding in celestial splieres 
Are tilled nith food presented upon earth, 

\\ hy should not those nho live in upjier stones 
l>e nourished by a meat spread out bcl lur ? 

^Vhlle IiA. en lures, let life be sjieiit in ease 
And merriment ,* let a man borrow money 
1 rom all his friends and feast on melted butter 
lion can this body when reduced to dust 
I ensil earth ? and if a ghost can pau 
1 0 other worlds, u liy docs not strong aneclion 
I or those he leaves Mhind attract him Lack i 
The costly rites enjoined for those who die 
AVe a mere means of livelihood devised 
Ily sacerdotal cunning— nothing more. 

Tlie three composers of the triple Veda 
^Verc rogues, or evil spirits, or buIToons. 

Tlie reaiaiion of mystenous word* 

And jabber* of He priests is simple nonsense. 


’ Tri-t/tnifi}, ‘control over thoughts, words, and actions, de 
noted liy Hie three Dap<1as or staves earned by ascetics,’ See 
Manu, \n lo, if 

* See Manu, V ^^z, and p jS of this solume. CC. htolil* 
blurata, Aliamcilhiita jiarvan 79J Ac. 

* This IS a hit at the b raddha, when {as we liave expbined el 
p CC) ol htions of cates and libations of water arc mule to the 
spirits of deceased filbcrs, grandbtlicrs, and progenitors 

* ' I.et us eat and dnnt, for lo morrow sre d e ' (t Cor sv 
32I Compare such lloralisn precepts as Lprxt xm. 3, Ac. 

* Two cunous \ c<lic nonls /arMarf and (ur/A in, are given 
in the lest as specimens of what I aoppose motem scoPers migl t 
call ‘Nclic iHng lliey s<cnr ns Kigseda X lo'i, 6 , and 
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As a conclusion to our Appendix, nc commend the 
foregoing cunous commentary on the religious sj'stem 
of the Hindus by an enemy mthm their own camp, 
to the special attention of the Christian Missionary 
in India. The satincal spirit it evinces is very differ 
ent &om that we have recommended, at the end of 
our 12th chapter, as lihcly to be most effective m 
contending with the Hjdra Hinduism 


Nirnkla XIII 5 For their ejplanation, see Bohtlicgk and 
Roth and Sanskrit English Dictionary (published by 
Marmillan &. Co for the Unirctsily of Oxford) 



PRONUNCIATION OF LEITERS IN WORDS OF 
SANSKRIT ORIGIN 
vovrzLs, 


nimL 
l«r, father 


Ha//s (German). 


M before 01 
? &s r4 . 
M as <M 


jk as tlgtk ... 
n belore i and^, ns 


CONSONANTS 
>hll, seeA 


\g^ as in sink, si»ig 
rhurr/< (oirr) 
churr/iiU 


/et 

he<A«<oc: (he/^og) 
n t/>di, sir/ge 
/rue 
an/M\ 
dnxa. 
rcMaired. 
nont 

W3/er (la Ireland) 
mi/ .took (but more dental) 
(! </ice (more like tk in IAm) 
arMere (but more dental) 
wot, ■» 

^ar, To^ 
a^4or 
jitn 
ret 

red, year 
Tie 

see (like to after cen»onanU) 
aure, Ksnon 
a4no, hiuil 

iiit 

e ({ijtu>rt}/aadib]| aspirate 
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Avayavas (members of a s)llo 
gism), i8S, 1S9 
Avidya, 205 
Avyakta, 195 
Awadhi dialect, 7 
Ayodhya, IIO 177 
Ayodhya kamla IIO 
Ayogava, a mwed caste, 37, 153 

BADARAVANA^S, 20J 
Eadan kedara, 01 Badon 

178 

Bahais (carpenters), 163 
Baladeras 213 
Bala kanda, no 
Ball, 6j (n. s) 

Bandanvars, l62. 

Ban^ (sweepers), 164. 

Banus, orBamyas, 162 
Banjaras, tOs 
Banyan tree, 171 
Benares, 174 175, 177 


Bhagavnd gita, _ . 

Bhagbvata ourana, ttS, 119,120 
Bbairava (aiva) 94. 

Bbalrara natha, t6d. 

BbouaTi, 95 
Bhlktas, 136. 

Bhakti, 115 136, 2oS, ao9C 
Bhakti majga, 12 
Bhakti iastn, 15 
Bhakti sutras, 116 
Bhlrata, I 
BhSrata khanda, I 
Bharata varslia, I 
BbSskaraiarya, 139. 

Bhatiyas, 162. 

Bhats, 163 
Bhatta prayaga, 177 
Bhava bhuti. III 
Bhar 3 n! (a ihnne), 179. 
Bhavishya purana, liS 
Bhikthu ‘ rvl eious derotee,’ 59, 
(BoUdhUt) 7S. 

Bhima, na. 


Bhima sankara 178 
Bhisbnra parvan 113 
Bhistis (water camera), 164, 
Bhojpun dialect, 7 
Bhur, 61 

Bhuta ^uddhi, 132 
Bhuta yajna, 63 
Bhut'ar, 01 

Bihistis (water earners) 164- 
Biodu (a Sarovaip) 179 
Bodiu tree, 75 
Brahna See Brahman 
Brahma (the god), 26 87*^ 
Brahma form of mamage, 62. 
Brahma ^ann, ‘unmamed slu 
dent,’;5ij 

Bral ma jijnasa, 204. 

Brahman 17, 204 , the supreme 
seat, 49 , meaning of, 86 
Drahmana port on of the Veda, 
«4. iS 33-3S . 

Brahmanda puratia. 1I8> 
Brahmanism, 13 , Buddl ism and 
Brahmanimt contrasted, 74 
Brahmans (pnesls), 34, 5° ^3 > 
divuions of, 159 
Brahma puripa, tl8 
Brahma Samaj 149 
Brahma yajna, 63 
Brahma saivarta purapa, 118. 
Brai dialect, 7 

Boddha, 7?, 74, 7J, meaning 
of, 74 , mcamation of Vishnu, 


Buddhi (intellect) 196 
Buddhindnyam, 196 (n) 
Buddhism, 72 , and Brahmanism 
contrasted, 74. 


'Caitanva, 146. 

'Cmtanyas, 13S, 146, 147, 
'Cakra rartms 54, 223. 

CamSrs (leather'Cutlers), 164 
CtmnnJa, 124 
Cipakya, 72 (n) 

CaniUla a mix^ caste, 57, >53 
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'Candi, 124 
Ca^di BiahatmTa, iig 
'Candra Sen (Keshab), ija 
Candra-cnDta. A <». 


candra Sen (Keshab), ijo 
Candra-gnpta, 4, 73 
Carvakas, 224, 

Caste, let-ien 


vaste, 151-159 
Ciuto (the foor). 56 57, 
(modOT divisions), 159 , (©n 
em of mixed castes), 152 ijr 

^uran,j-a,st 
Caula, 59 
Ceylon Ss m 
Chandas, 15 
Citra kote 179 

Conjevaram, 177 

reverence for, t6g 
Cuda kannan, 50 ^ 

Custard app]^ 171 

Diiahara, iSj 
^iatath^ no. 

Dasra 24 
Deccan, iM 
^P«yaga. 17S 
Deva yajnj, 

»«Tpa, 53. 

Utona (C„1. T,. 30-, 

Dlunm lain, ir 

n?“5“ ‘•.“’■“"“I '<i»- 

Digamban, 93 221 


IDipali orDivali, 1S4. 

I Duns (tailors) 164. 

Dola yatra, 182 
Doras (chair makers), 164 
Dnnda Brahmans, 159 
Dravidians 2 , lan"nagc of, 8, 9, 
Dravya (substance) 190, igr * 
Dnshadvsti river, J55 

(exayfle m logic), 

Drona parsan 113 
Dorba grass, 171 
Dufga, 95 124 
Dmga puja, 183 
Doryodhana, 112 
Dvapara age, 121 
Dvoraks, 114, 177, 17S 
Dri ja, ‘ twice bom,’ eg 
Dyaus, 22, 24, 

Dyansh pitar, 22. 


Eatisc anddnnking, 155-157, 
Food, 155-157 • 


Gadiuda, iSo 

Gandharva form of marnage, 
Ca 


Car<»a, 63 165 
' Caneix caturthi 183 
Gang! putra, 160 
Cangasagara, 173 178 
Canges, 172 
Cangolrl, 173 17S 
Garbhadana. 59 
Garbha bmbhana 59. 
Garuda pcrana I18. 
Gauda lirShmans, 159- 
Caori 124 
Gautama, 75 
Cava. 75 i;6. 

Gayatn, Ci 
Gaya wU 160. 
CJmhne>vara 179 
Cfia go-inda, t3!>- 
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Coflaviri river, 173 
GoJs (thirt) -three), 23. 

Gond language, 9 
Gosain, 144. 

Gouinji, 143 
Golama, 4G, 75, 189 
Gottua, 

Gnhia (nine planets), iSo 
Gnha slha, householder,’ 59. 
Gnhya sutra, Tj, 53 
Gujarat! language, & 
Cuna.(quality}, 190, 191. 
Gunas (^three), 88, 194, 195. 
Gnrjara Crahmons, 

llAJMMS (barhersi, 164, 
Ilatnais (conrectlonen), <64. 
HanumSn, 166. 

Hari-dwSr 177, 
llarirania-, irvan. 114 
Hell, SI. . 

Helu (reason m logic), tSS. 
Hindi lanctiage, 7. 

Hirrlil, origin of name, 3 . 
HimlQisni, 1$, 16. 

HindQstln, I. 

HindiislSni language, 7. 
Iliouen Thsang, Si. 

Hiranya garblia, 19S. f 
Holi festival, iSa. 


IDOL-WOHSUIP, 165 
Incarnations, i03jVish9u'sten, 
104-10S 

India, dilTerent names of, i, 3 ; 
population of, z, immigra- 
tions into, 3-d ; conquests of, 
4 5 fourteen languages of, 7— 
9 ; sacred language of, 13 
Indra, 23, 167 
Indraiil, 27 

Investiture withthecord, 60, 61. 
Isvara, 203 
Ilihasa, IS, m. 


Jacks slrii, 175, 178 

! J apan matri, 93, 95. 
atmtni, 46, 20I. 
aina, 222. 
ainism, 221-224. 
ambu-dvijvi, 2. 
angamas, 14S. 
anmashtami, 1S3. 

Jata kamian, 59 
I Jms, or Jits, sfy, 
aya-deva, 139 

hitman, the Individual soul, 
50, 192, 200, 206. 

Juana mSrga, 11. 

Jumna river, 1 72. 

Jnmnotrl, 17S. 

JvSli muihl, >79, 
jyeur-matha, 179. 

Jyoiislu, 15. 

JyotishI (family astrologer), 62. 
jjotishioma sacnfiee, 40. 

Kavir, t4t, 14a. 

F^hirs (palankm-bearersh 164. 
Kala, ‘Time,’ 92. 

Kali age, t2l. 

Kali (the goddess), 92, 93, 124, 

.«S 

Kalbi or Ivalkin, incarnation ol 
Vishnu, loS. 

Kalpa sutra, 15 
Kama (god of lose), 167. 
Kimarlhenu, 169. 

Kansda, 46, 190 

Kanarese language, S. 

Kanvuji dialect, 7 
Kina (Konjeverara), 177 
KJnjabubja Urahnians, 139 
Kaptla, 46, 193 
KajuH VTstu, 74 
Karapa, .a mixed caste, 57 
Karma-margi, II 
Karman (act), igo, ipr. 

Karma pliala, 55. 

Kniwa-vipaka, 31. 
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KarmeiulnySn!, 196 
pamn, 113 
Kamaprayaga, tyS. 

Kar^ata Brahmans, 139 
Karca vedha, 60 
Karttika purpima, 184. 
ICaittikeya, 166 
Kasems (braziers), 163 
Ka^ (Benares), 177 
KMmlri language, 8 
Kathaks (musicians), 163 
Kaulopantshad, 131, 

Kauravas, orKuru princes, 112, 

Kavcn river, 173 
Kavya, 13 

Kaya-stha, a raised caste, 57, 
163, 

KedJra, or Kedareii'ara, 178 
Kerala (Malabar), 137 
Keianta, 39 
Keta (the planet), 166 
Khatns, 102. 

Xbond language, 9 
Kuhkindhya kanda, ill. 
Kistnanver, 173 
Kodagu langu:^, 9. 

Kolanan language, 9 
Kohs (weavers), 163, 

Kookul dialect, S 
Kota language, 9 
Kpslipa, 30& 

,, (mcamationofVisbpa), 
106. 

Kptaage, 121 

Kshalnjas (soldiers), 35, 56, 57 
Kulis (coolies or laborers), 164 
Kumanka khaoda, i 
Knmbbars (potters), 164. 
Kunna incarnation, 105 
Karma pura^ iiS 
Knmnnnccs, 112, 113. 

Kuru kshelm, 113, 179 
Kuia grass. 

Knvera, 167 


Iakshmi, 124 
Language spol 
Lanka (Ceylon), iii 
Luiga, 92, 93, 165 
Langa ^ra^a, xi8 
Linga-sarira, 65 
Lio^vaU, 148 
Lohars (blacksmiths), 163 
LoLayatas, or Lc^yatikas, 223 
Lonaris (prepars^ of silt), 164 

MaDUM AcutYA, tai 
Madhva, or Madhiacarya, 141 
Madhvadaryas, 13S, 14! 
hlahabaleivar, 178 
Moha bharata, 15, 111-114 
-bbiitas (five), 196 
-brahmapa, 160 
deva, ts3 
Maha devi, >23 

hlahakala, or Mahakaleivaini, 
178. 

hfaha lakshml (a shnne), 179 
,, pitra, 160. 

„ rdshtra BraImuins,N59 
Mabat, 196 
MabUtmyas, 175 
Maba vid/as (ten), 123 
,, 'yajim (five) 63 
Makishya. a raued caste, 57 
Maiibila Brahmans, 159 
Makaras (five), 127 
Makan sankranti festival, iSi 
Mabd}ar, 137 
Malayalani language, S 
Maiis (gardeners) 164- 
Mallalis (boatmen), 164- 
Mallikarjuna, 17S. 

Manas, 19G 

Manasa (a Sarovara), I 79 
Manavas, 53 
Mantra, 9b. 

portion of the \ euS, f-f# 
- 

Mantras, 127, r» 

Manu, code of, 53 -^ 
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Manush)a jajnn, 63 
Alarkapdeya purana ItS 
Mamagc 155, eightformsof,62 
^fa^Its (The) 23 
^^atha (a monastery), 224 
^^athu^a (Muttra), 177 
Matns, or MatnLas, 124 
Matsya incarnation, 104 
Mausala par^, 114 
Maya (iUusiqitJ igS 
,, (Ilaridn-ar), 177 
Megasthenes, 4, 73 
Mela (religious fair), iSa 
Mevfart dialtet, ^ 

Mihtars (sweepers), 164 
Mimansa system of philosophy, 
46, 201-203 
Mitakshara, 70 
Mitra, 23 
Moiis, 16 

^lohun Roy (Raja Ram), 149 
Monkeys, 170 
Mudra, 127, 130. 
Muhamsudans, 5, 0 
MuiQhavasikta, a mi'ici) caste, 

Muttra, 177 

Naga NATH, orNagesiara 179 
Naga pan^anll, 183 f 
Nagas (serpents), 169 
Nakshatras (27 constellations), 
180 

rsakula, II2 

hianii karapa, 59 

I^anak Shah, 142 

Nanda prayaga, 178 

Naradiya purapa, 1 18 

Narayana, 101, (n ^arovara),l79 

Nira smha incarnation, to6 

Narbada nser, 173 

Nasatya, 24 

Nasik, 179 

Nath dvar, 180 

Naus (barbers), 164 

Kara grahah (nine planets), lC 6 


Nasa ratn festival, 183 
Nepali language, to 
Kigamana (conclusion in logic), 
188 

Ntmbarka, or Nimbaditj'a, >3^ 
Nunbarkas, 138, 139 
Niipaya (in logic), 1S9 
Nitukta, IS 
Mshkramapi, 59 
Non Aryan rac« of India, 7 
Nyaya sj stem oiphilosophy. 48^ 
1S7-190 

0;iiA, i6a 

Om (the mystical word), 87, 
200 

Om kara, 17S 
Oraon language, a 
Onp language, 5. 

Oswals, 162 

Pad^ktuas (seven categories), 

*90 

Padma purana, 118 
Paisaca form of marriage, Si 
Pakhtu language, 10. 

PalilSna 

Pampa (a Sarovan), 179 
Panel lakshana, 117 
Pandavas, or PanJu princes, 
112 

Papdharpur, 120 (n), 147, 17^ 
Panptbi language, 8 
Parama hansas, 14S 
Paramatman, the Supreme Soul, 
49. * 92 . 206 
I Paramilas (six), 79 
Paraiu rama, 167, incarnation 
of, 106 

Porafui^a kshetra, 167 
Fonkrama, 173 
Pankshit 179 

Panvnijaka (a religion* mendi* 
ernO. 59 . (Bndd 
, Pnrsis, 5 
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P.irvatj, 95 
Pashtu langu^e, lo 

(vilks« watchmen), i6i 
PahifKiias, 14S ^ 

Pafepali{Sjv3), 148 
Patali patra (Patna), 4, 75. 

1 miosophj, su system^ of, 45 
4G, 187-206 , 

Pilgnmage, places of, 171-1S0: 

why undertaken, lyr. ly-* 
Pioda, 66, 63. ' ’ 

Pipal tree, 17a 
Pitn yajna, 63 
Places (sacred), lyo-ifio 
^ (**“P]cs of the nme), 

PonfftlfesUral, jSj. 

Pnbhisa, J79 
Pradaljhin 3 . i?r 
PndhSna, 195. 

Praja pati, 00. 

’’"K.w!*' 5>, 

PxMunas (four), ,53, (thne)^ 
^eya, 1S9 

UoSicil proposition), 
Prativisadevas, 

^tyaksha, iSS. 

>• ■?«. (* 

wa, .fe"- 
^yashtta, 55, yj 

(>a logic), Igg 

PurbJ dialect, 7. ’* 


Poipa prajna, 140 
Pnnislia, tJie Supreme Soul, 40. 
» 95 . 200. 

Punisha siikta, 3a 
Purea mlmansa, 201. 

Puira paksha, 202. 

Pnshkara (a SaroTara), 170 
Pushti marga, 144. , 
Pythagoras, 47, ^ 

^iio (the planet), 166 
Raja pur, iha 

Rajas (the Gura), 8S, 117, 194, 
' 9 > 

^ra'jas, 117. I18 
itajnialiaj language, 9 
^fcshasa form of marriage, 62. 
K 5 Vsha«as, 166 

Mohnn Roy, 149, 

■Ram (mcTmaiifin of Vishnu), 

106, jta ' " 

(ihe Dteon), 

RamSoaada, 141 
Riminandas, 138, 14?, X42 • 
Rama n 2 tb, or JamM\-ara, 170 
Ramanuja, 139 
S!®f“ojas, 138, J 4 a 

RamSyana, 15, 109-111. 
Rame^ara, 17S, 179 
Kangans (dyers), 164, 

RMtogis, 162 
I^ran^ 2, uc^ iii, 166 
I\ennka{a shnne). 170 
Rig veda, 19 
Kishis, 17. 

Rivers, sacred, 172, 173, 
Rosanes, 61. 

Rodra, 92. 

! Rndra prayaga, 17S. 

' Rodras, 25, 167 

Rndra yamala Tanlra, 131. 

Sabarjiati nver, 17J . -- 

*S^>da (verbal authonty), 

Sabba parvan, ira- 
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Sad diJ onanila, 52, 193 204 
Sacnficcs, human, 36, 37 of 
animals, 3$*}l , of the Soma 
plant, 39 , aliolition of am 
mal, 43 
Sad Idan, 55 
Sadhyas, 107 
&!isn {serenj. j6o 
Saliadera, tfii 
Sahaj3nanda, r4? 

Saiva, 97 
'Soivism, 97-ioa 
'Siktaj, 9S, >22-lj3 
Sakti, 92, 133, 199 
'Saktlsm, 122-133. 

'Slloci^ma stones, i; 

Silokja, 51 
Salya pan'OJi, 113 
SamSj (flnihma), 14. 
bamlnoiUkas, C3. I 

SairSnya (generality of pro I 
perlies), 190, 191 
39, 

San^vlya (coinnerence), 191 j 
Sama vwa, so 
SamayadSnka ifitra, 15 
Sami tree, 171 
Samipya,5i 
Sampradayas, 135 
Samsaya (m logic), 1S9 t 
Sondhya, £3 
b3n Iliya, 116 

Sandrokottus(= Candra gopta), 
4t 72 

Sankaradarja, 137, 203, 206 
b mkhya system of philosc^hy, 
46, 193-200 

Sannyasin (religious devotee), 
59. 65 

Sanskaras (twelve), 59 
Sanskrit (language), 13 , litera 
tore), 13 14, 

Santi parvan, rij 
Sapin la, 69 
Saptapadi, 63 
'Saraila malha, 179 


Sarasvata 1 rahmans, 159. 
baruvati (nver) 3S5, *> 
173, (the goddess), 90, 124 
Siriyu nrer, 173 
barovara (i]i\ me lakes), t;^9 
fc3«aipya, 31 

Sana^arsana sangraha, 2S5 
basin, jCo 
sati (butlee), 149 

bafrunjij-a, 179* 

^atUa (ifc Cuna), 8S, 1171 194 . 

«9S „ 

SSttTjka Puripas X17, tlS. 
Sauplika parvan, 113 
Sajaijya, 51, S* 

Sects (Hindu), 134. 135 
Sefeukos Nikalor, 4, 73 
'Sesha (the scrpeni), 170. 
^vpniardan-is (six i;^teEns of 
philosophy), 4$ 

'SiUha’pairl, I4(> (n) 

Siddhas, 167 
bimantoanapna, J9 
Sindhi language, 8. 

Sindhu nver, t 
Sins (five great), 64 
'bilaU (the gwdess of scnoll 
pox), j66 

'Siva, 26, 87-96 98. 
'Sivapurana, 21S 
'Siva i3tri, 182 
SiU, IIO^ III 
Skanda, 166 
Skanda purapa, 118 
Sinarta sulra, 15 
Smnti, 14 
Somnath, >75 
Sonars (goldsmiths], 163 
Soul, 49 SO. 

Sraddlias (funeral ntes), 64-68 
Sramanas (Buddhist ascetics}, 
7S 

Srautasutra, 15 
'Sravakas (Jama), 224 

c 



Sn ludi, 

Snitgen mjtii, 179. 
bn pariinii, 1S2. 

'^n TaUa mrk, tso (qV 
brotnya Braimaa, 160. 
^TOti. J4, iS 
Atones (sacral), 171 
Sinpama, 113. 

56 57 

Suadan 

Sur 5 -a. 24 . 

Sutan (carjvT m ), ifi , 

34 (n), 46 
t of iladdltj, 77 
S\ami ^rajara, 145. 

I'-a r^a. 153 
Svar, 6t 

avteutobusji, 22, ^ 

J ») il <^> sia ( lagicil ), iS3 

Tamse ,,,,. 

196 

5" 122 133 

122 13, 

^ r - tauh , r ;!’’-* 

Tr,^=^Jfrf>oi, 4 S. 6 S 




I Tn pitaia, 77 
Tn p^'id'a, ^ 

Trwmbata n- ,75 

TLlaraaaa, 147, 176 
Tiii plant, 17a 
Tula “a2®25^» 9- 
Tcncna races, 2. 

(caajor premiss), 

U<i.sa, 146, 

Udasi, 142. 

Udgatn pnesis, 2a 
Ud/oga pamn, 112. 

Ucu. 95. 124. 

jjpamina (companson), 18S. 

I Upaaaya (taioor premiss), 188. 

Upanarana, 59, ^ 
upoa isMd penioft of the Veda. 
,.M, 18, 43 - 45 - 
Upaponija, 15, (aghteen), 

: Ia7meB )^ 7S 

Ui*ts prnidn, 98 * 

t'sha., 24, 

UtiaU Brahmans, 159 
Utsamri (asccndmgcTcle) 222 

I Wtta# tanda. III 
I Uttara paksha, so-- 
' Uttam n1!mlne^^ 201 

'aidiza Lral man rCa 
Vaidjafam xedos ej 57 
\aiilyanaih 17S. 

'V ajapeya sacnficc 40- 

4C. I90 - I9 > 

\aisli’*aTa, 9” 

\a,ihnavTsai, 9" 

\ a! aMi-Srya, 

V ^^ vJry **- * 
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VamaittruiS, I26 
\ amana jncamation 106, 

^ imana purana, 118 
Vana parran, ira 
\5aapnistha (anchorite), 59, 64. 
Varaha incanubon, 105 
\’arahiupura^a, XtS. 

Vardhapa matha, 179 
Va’3\’w, 

^ arupinli 27 ^ 

\asuilevas, 223 
Vasuk! (the serpent), 170 
Vasns (eight) 167 
% ayu, 23 

%'5ju purana, iiS. 

etia, meaning of, 17 
A edangas (s«), 15 
^edan^a system of ptulosophy, 
46 

^elh , 19 2a 
\enarner 173 
Mjas 137. >3& 

■> iMya-rbiiflii. iSj 
^ikaru (sixteen), I9f 
\ili:ftfi« »7a 
}ii»ya,57 
V If. la parran iia. 

^ ilrtl a{}'irticol4fiiT) 190, Iai 
\ uhnu, the god, ay 91, 
loS. C 

Siihpo praylga, 177 
MsKaa put^s, lia, I2t>>(32 
\tira de\u (ten) 167 


Visra ruth, 178 

Vnhoha, 120, (n), 147 I? 6 - 
VuSlia 59 
Vntra 23 

Vnshatha 14S » 

VyaJintis (three) 6i 
\ ytpaka (m logic) iS^ 
Vjij tt (in lagtc) tSS 
{ ' /'W=* 

I Vyasa, 112, tl6 J 4 $, 203 
1 Vjamhara, S 5 71 


\ ALK\A, code of, 71^ ?{ 
kapiika UrShmin l6a 
'Vn^nopavlta, Ca 
lajof seda, 2a 
kanu, 1^7 

^an|rai (mjibeal diagrams), 
120 

^alU(j3in2) 234. 

VognsjMeni of ph losoply, 45 
200, 201 

loga (coneenfralfea of the 
inijHl) 209 ara 
iogr^rarlfa shnne) 179. 
\rv»n, orVog 2ot 
I Vo^J, 9 j, 124 
lAoni, 95 

^ a Itjba LI9 fa, in 
A u IHtUhti tra, 1 1-* 


Z*Nt»-AS ASTA, 5 
Zoroaster 5 47. 
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